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POLITICAL 
DISQJJISITIONS,    &c. 


After  treating  of  oui-  duty  to  the  Gods^  it  is  proper  to  teach  that 
which  we  owe  to  our  Country.  For  our  Country  is,  as  it  were,  a 
JtCQndary  God,  and  the  firft  and  greateft  Ptfrrffr.— It  is  to  be  pnfirred 
to  Parents,  Wives,  Children,  Friends,  and  all  things,  the  Gods 
only  excepted.-'- And  if  oar  Country  periihes,  it  is  as  impofible  to  fave 
an  Individuals  as  to  preferve  one  of  the  fingers  of  a  mortified  hand. 
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Vol-  l\V 


The  curious,  and  all  gentlemeti  and  ladies  who  wifh  to  be  very  know^' 
ing  in  the  things  of  the  polite  world,  are  informed  that  ROBER' 
BELL,  of  Third'ftreet,  Philadelphia,  hath  now  for  fale,  complct4 
in  four  volumes^  wiih  neat  bindings,  the  greatly  admired  and 
much  defired 

LETTERS  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  PHILIP   DORMER 
STANHOPE,  Earl  of  Chest erpieldj    to  his  fon,    PHILIP 
STANHOPE,     Efq;     Jate    envoy    extraordinary    at    the    court    of 
Dresden.     Together  with   feveral  other  pieces  on  various  fubje^s. 
Pablifhed  by  Mrs.  Eugenia  St ANHOpE^  Pricey  il.  6s. 

tS*  Said'  BELL  hath  alfo  for  fale,  a  great  vaHety  of  new  and  old 

Books,    among   whith   are^ 

Slackston^'s  Commentaries  on  the  laws,  5  vols.  3].  iis.  3  d« 

KoilERtsoN's  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  5th,  3  vols,  i  1.  ios. 

Leland's  New  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  4  vols.  2  L 

BtjRc^H^s  Political  Difquifitions,  3  vols.  rl.   16s. 

Priestley  and  Furnbaux's  curious  letters  to  BtACK^TOjirEj  on 
religious  liberty,  and  other  interefting  fubjefts,   1 1  s»  3d. 

Professor  Cullen's  Ledlures  on  the  .materia  medica,  il.  10  s. 

Swan's  Britifh  Arch] ted;  or  Builders  Treafury.  lUuftrated  .witR 
upwards  of  one  hundred  Defigns  and  Examples,  curioufly  engraved 
on  fixty  folio  Copper- plates,  1 1.  10  s. 

Hawkesworth's  New.  Voyage  of  Captain  Cook  round  the  World, 
for  making  difcoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  2  vols.  16  s. 

All   these   are   AMERICAN   Editions. 

AND 

Subscriptions  are  now  l-eceived   atfaidB£LL%    for  promoting 

an  American  Edition  of 

Home  Lord  Kaims  his  ISketches  of  the  History  of  Mak^ 
in  four  volumes  odavo^  price  1 1.  10  s* 

A^  L    S    O: 

Fok  SWAN'S  Colleftioii  of  Defigns  in  Archlte^lnrc,  including 
curious  defigns  of  done  and  timber  bridges,  containing  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plates,  curioufly  engraved  on  copper. -^This 
Work  to  be  publifhed  in  numbers  monthly,  at  five  fliillings  each.  The 
whole  to  be  comprehended  in  twelve  numbers,  at  3 1. 

N  B.  The  firft  number  of  this  ufeful  and  ornamental  work,  will  b« 
publifhed  on  wednefday  the  twentieth  of  September,  1775*  ^^  that 
very  remarkable  Epocha,  when  the  Americans  laid  down  external 
commerce,  took  up  arms^  and  internal  manufactures,  to  fupport  their 
conftitudonal  liberty  again  ft  the  defpotic  encroachments  of  royal^ 
minifferial,  and  parliamentary  /Traitors ;  becaufe  falfe  delicacy  thea 
vaniflied  from  royal  names  and  royal  things,  as  utterly  infufficient  to 
varniih  over  criminal  a£lions,  although  attempted  by  men  that  once 
were,  and  migh:  have  continued  majeftick. 
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POLITICAL 

I 

!  DISQUISITIONSi 


O  K, 


An  ENQUIRY   into  public  Errors,    Defects, 
and  Abuses.     Illuftrated  by,  and  eftablilhed  up3n 
Facts  and  Remarks,  ex  traded  from  a  Variety 
I  y  of  Authors^  Ancient  and  Modern. 

CAl-CULATED 

To  draw  the  timely  Attention  of  Government 
and  People,  to  a  due  Confideration  of  the 
Neceflity,  and  the  Means,   of  Reform- 
ing thofe  Errors,    Defects,  and 
Abuses^    of    Restoring    the 
Constitution,  and  Sav-^ 
jNG  the  State. 

By  J*  BURGH,     Gentleman;    Author    of  the  Dignity    of 

HvMAN     (Mature,  and  Other  Works. 

«  $  — 

volumethe    third    and    last. 


PHILjiDSLPfflJ: 

Pnnted  and  Sold  by  ROBERT    BELL,   ia   ThirJ-S^reet;    and 
WILLIAM   WO  CD  HO  USE,    in  Front-Strcef. 
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feNCOURAGERS. 


Tho/e  Namesy    to    which  no    Refidence    is    annexed. 

Inhabitants   of    PHiLAdiLpHlA. 


are    mollly 


TTIS  ExcktLEHc*  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Elfqj 
*^  Gbnbralissimo  of  all  the  FORCES  in  AMERICA, 
ind  a  Membbr  of  the  Honobablb,  the  AMERICAN 
CONTINENTAL     CONGRESS* 


A. 

William  Alien,  Efq; 
Andrew  Allen,  £% 


Alfton,  Efqj 


Ricloff  Albertfon, 

Capt^n  Charles  Alexanderi 

John  Appowen^ 

James  Aih, 

Rev.  Francis  Allifon,  D.  D«  Vice- 
Pro  voft  of  the  College  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 

Robert  Aitken,  7  Set?, 

Garrit  Abeel,  New^York, 

;^cv.  Patrick  Alifbni  Baltimore,  f 


B. 

John  Barron,  Efqi 
Thomas  Barclay, 
Richard  Bache, 
James  Badden^ 
John  Bayiird, 
John  Benezet^ 
Elias  Boyfe, 
Thomas  Bryant, 
Abraham  Bickleyi 
William  Binghami 
Captain  Barber, 


Jofeph 
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Jofeph  Borden  9  Efq;  Borden  ton, 

John  Bull,  Efq;  White-Marih, 

John   Saycr  ^lake,    Efq;    Wye- 
River,  Maryland, 

John  Broome,  New-York, 

Samuel  Broome,  New- York, 

AbrAbam  Brafher,  New- York, 

Captain  John  Berrian,  New-York^ 

Abraham     Brinckerhoff,      New- 
York. 


Samnel  Chafe,  Efq;  6ne  of  the 
Delegates,  for  the  Province  of 
Maryland,  in  the  Honorable, 
the  American  Continental  Con- 
grefs, 

John  Cadwaladeiv  Efq; 

Lambert  Cadwalader,  Efq  i 

George  Clymcr,  Efq;  one  of  the 
Treafurers,  for  the  Honorable 
the  American  Continental  Con- 
grefs, 

George  Campbell,  Efq^ 

William  Coats,  Efq; 

Thomas  Coombe,  Efq; 

John  Copperthwait» 

John  Clark,r 

John  Cox, 


James  CreiTon, 

Jofeph  Crukfhank, 

Thomas  CtKhbert, 

Peter  T.  Curtenius,  New-York< 

D. 

John  Dickinfon,  Efq;  one  of  the 
Delegates,  for  the  Province  of 
PeQnfylvania,  in  the  Honora-* 
ble,  the  American  Continental 
Congre(«, 

John  De  Hart,  Efq;  ■  one  of  the 
Delegates,  for  the  Province  of 
New-Jerfey,  in  the  Honorable^ 
the  American  Continental  Con- 
grefs, 

Silas  Deane,  Efq;  one  of  the 
Delegates,  for  the  Province  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  Honorable^ 
the  American  Contihental  Con« 
grefs,  2  Sets» 

John  Donnell,  2  Sets,' 

Jofeph  Dean,  ^ 

Sharp  Delany, 

Benjamin  Davis. 

E. 

George  Eicbelberg^y 
Joel  Evans, 
Ezekiel  Edwards, 
Manuel  Eyre. 


F. 


ENCOURAGERS. 


Jofeph  Falconer, 

Perfifor  Frazer, 

Samuel  Fairlamb,  Chefler. 

G. 

ChnOophet  Gadfdcn,  Efq;  one 
of  the  Delegates,  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  SoathCarolina,  .  in 
the  Honorable,  the  American 
Continental  Co»grefs, 

Robert  Gould  (borough,  Bfq;  one 
of  the  Delegates,  for  the  Pro- 
vince  of  Maryland,  in  the 
Honourable,  tiie  American 
Continental  CoDgrefs, 

* 

George  Grayt  Ef%; 
Henry  Hale  Graham,  Efq; 
Benjamin  Gibbi, 

* 

George  GraafF, 

Francis  Garney, 

Bartram  Galhreatb, 

Doftor  George  Glentworth, 

Samuel  Garrigues, 

Rtv.  John  Gordon,  M.  A.  Kec^ 
tor  of  St.  Michael's  Parilh^ 
Talbot  County,  Maryland, 

-Lewis  Gordon,  Efq;  Northamp- 
ton, Pcnnfylvania, 

Hogb  Gaine,  New- York,  7  Sets, 


William  Green,   N.  Y.  14  Sets, 
William  W.  Gilbert,  New-York. 

H. 

John  Hancock,  Efq;  one  of  the 
Delegates,  for  the  Province  of 
MaiTachafett's-Bay,  in  the  Ho- 
norable, the  American  Conti- 
nental Congrefs,  2  S^ts, 

Michael  Hillegas,  Efq;  one  of 
the  Treafurers,  for  the  Hono- 
rable, the  American  Continen- 
tal Congrefs, 

Thomas  Hartley,  Efq;  York- 
Town,  Pennfylvania, 

Samuel  Hunter,  Efq;  Northum* 
berland,  Pcnnfylvania, 

Captain  William  Heyftiam, 

Thomas  Hale, 


Howell, 


James  Humphreys,  jun.  4  Sets, 
Benjamin  Helme,  New- York, 
John  ^eyleger,  Efq;  New- York, 
Robert  Hyflop,  New- York, 
Samuel  Hake,  New- York. 

Thomas  Jefferfon,  Efq;  one  of 
the  Delegates,  for  the  Province 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Honorable, 

the 
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the  American  Continental  Cpn- 
grcfs, 

ilo)>eft  Stretde  Jones,  £fq; 

Francis  Johnftony  Efq; 

Jared  Ingerfol,  Efq; 

'^he  Honourable  Thomas  Jones, 
Efq;  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  New- York, 

Tames  Irvine, 

jGeorge  Irvine, 

Matthew  Irvine, 

William  Jackfon, 

Pavid  Jenkins,  Lancafter  County, 
Pennfylvania. 

K. 

Henry  Kelly,  London, 
*  Reynold  Keen, 
Robert  Knox. 

L. 

« 

Thomas  Lawrence,  Efqj 
Jacob  LaughUn» 
Samfon  Levy, 
JIugh  Lloyd, 
^enjamin  {joxley, 
John  Lardner, 
jJa^iQcl  Leacock, 


The  Library  Company  of  ^kila^ 
delphia. 

John  Lambert,  New-Jerfcy, 

John  Laiher,  jun.  New- York. 

M. 

polonel  Thomas  •  l^fifflin,  Efq; 
one  of  the  Delegates,  for  the 
Province  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
the  Honorable,  the. American 
Continental  Congrefs :  And 
Quarter-Mailer  General,  of  the 
American  Army. 

Henry  Middleton,  Efq;  one  of 
the  Delegates,  fpr  the  Province 
of  South-Carolina,  in  the  Ho<* 
norable,  the  American  Conti« 
nental  Congrefs. 

Thonias  M'Kean,  Efq;  one  of 
the  Delegates,  for  the  Counties 
of  Newcaflle,  Kent,  and  Suf- 
fex,  on  Delaware,  in  the  Ho> 
norable,  the  American  Conti* 
nental  Congrefs. 

John  Magill,  Efq; 

Robert  Macgill,  4  Sets, 

Samuel  Miles,  Efq; 

James  Meafe, 

James  Milligan, 

Jonathan  Mifflin,  juiif 

Ifrael  Mu (grove, 


Jofeph  MufgroYC, 


Thoifis 
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Tkomas  Montgomery^ 

William  Montgomery, 

6amael  Meredith, 

Edward  Milner, 

Samuel  Mafley, 

Charles  Maffey; 

B'Obert  Morris, 

Anthony  Morris,  jun, 

John  Mitchell, 

Chriftopher  Marihall, 

Robert  M'Kni^ht^ 

William  Maries,     ' 

Jofeph  Miller.  LaDcaier  County, 
renniylvania,  14  Sets, 

Alexander  MDougall,  Efq;  Col. 
of  a  Provincial  Regiment,  in 
the  pay  of  New-York, 

Benjamin  M'Keflbm,  Efq;  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Morris,  Efq;  New-York, 

Robert  Henry  McDonald,  ofTre- 
Jawny,  in  thelfland  of  Jamaica. 

N. 

George  Noarth,  Efq;  of  Reading, 

William  Neufville,  Efq;  Charles- 
Town,  South-Carolina. 

o. 

Chriftopher  Offalfavrick, 
^leazer  Ofwald,  New-Haven, 


P. 

John  Parke,  Efq;  Affiftant  Qoar^ 
ter  Mafter-General,  of  the 
American  Army, 

John  Patton, 

Thomas  Pryor, 

Thomas  ProAor, 

Miles  Pennington, 

Jeremiah  Plate,  New-York. 

Daniel  Phoenix,  New-York. 

R. 

George  Rofs,  Efq;  one  of  the  De- 
legates for  the  Province  of 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  Honora. 
ble  the  American  Continental 
Congrefs, 

Jofeph  Reed,    Efq;    Secretary  to 

his  Excellency  General  Wafh* 
ingtoo, 

Jacob  Rufli,  Efq; 
Doaor  Benjamin  Rulh, 
William  Rulh, 
George  R  utter, 
Thomas  Roker, 
Jofeph  Rhoads, 
Samuel  Reily, 
Bernard  Romans, 
William  Robinfon, 


'Wr. 
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John  Le  Chevalier  Roome,  Efq; 
New-York, 

Henry  Remfeiiy  New-York. 

•V  *    • 

James  Rivington,  N.  Y.  7  Sets, 


s. 


John  Sallivan,  Eiq;  one  of  the 
Delegates  for  the  Province  of 
New-Hampihire,  in  the  Ho- 
norable the  Continental  Con- 
grefs  ;  and  Brigadier- General 
in  the  American  Army, 

This  Gentleman  hath  faid,  "  It 
**  is  better  that  50  Thoufand 
**  Men  Ihould  be  flain,  (him- 
**  felf  among  the  flain),  than 
**  that  50  Thoufand  Men  Ihould 
"  live  to  be  made  flaves." 


TJbe  Editor  of  this  American 
Edition  of  the  Political  Dif- 
quifitions,  hath  taken  the  Li- 
berty of  eternizing  this  Sentence, 
us  far  as  this  nuork  can  prefer ^ve 
ity  becaufe  he  efteems  it  a  fay^ 
ing  luorthy  of  the  moft  renotuned 
Heroesy  Legiflators^    and  Phth" 

fophers  of  Antiquity^  and  may 
le  adopted  by  HeroAs  that  no^ 
exifty  and  alfo  by  Heroes  yet  un- 
born, <uhofe  expanded  Souls  can 

foar  abo've  the  Fetters  ofJIa*viryy 
and  glorioufly  dare  to  fight  for 
the  fafe  conveyance  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  dovin  to  the  latefi 
PoJIerity^ 


N.  B.  Should  any  of    Mr.  Lnke* 
warmV  Faimly,  njoho  are  alnuays 
numerous  among  the    timid,    buy 
this  Book,    and   unhappily  think 
he  hath  too  much  for  the  Moneys 
He  may    immediately   apply    th$ 
follo<wing  remedy^^Rither  tear  th$ 
offenjive  leaf  out-^r-Qr  more  effec- 
tually   to  punijh    the   forward 
Editor — Burn  ibe  ivhole  Book — • 
That    there    may    be    immediate 
Occafion  for  a  Second  Edition-^ 
For  fome    Minds    are  firangely 
fqueamijh,  and  think  it  a  greai 
Crime  for   a   ftruggling   Book- 
feller,    to  fupport     or    product 
Opinions,  although  he  charge  noi 
thing  for  them  ;  but  had  he  for- 
tunately excifed  upon  his  Cuflon 
mers,  fo  as   to  be  efieemed  rich^ 
his  Non/enfe  ix^ould  foon  be  con» 
^verted  into  fierling    Senfe,    and 
his    Ohtrufons   moould    then    he 
'very  acceptable,  for  the  Sla<ve$ 
of  Riches,    ivould   then  fupporf 
him  *with   a  moft  infallible  Rea- 
fon-^Bear  him  If^Iiear  him  /*-i» 
fttr  he'*s  <very  rich. 

Roger  Sherman,  Efq;  one  of  th§ 
Dekgates  for  the  Province  ef 
Conned! cut,  in  the  HoncM^able 
the  American  Continental  Con<; 
grefs, 

James  Smith,  Efq;  Yoik-Town, 

Peter  Scull,  Efq;  of  Reading, 

Samuel  Smith,  jon* 

William  Smith, 

George  S^WofTer, 


E    N    C    O    U    R    A    G    E    R    S; 


Wiftiam  Straken 

jofcph  Saunders, 

James  Skinner^ 

Enoch  Story, 

DoAor  Peter  Sonmans^ 

Archit)ald  Shields^  Safiafras  Neck, 
Maryland, 

Zebalon  Seaman,    Efq;   Queen's 
County,  New- York, 


T. 

Charles  Thomfon,  Efq;  one  of 
the  Delegates  for  the  Province 
of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  Hono* 
Table  the  American  Continen- 
tal Congrefs. 

William  Thompfon^  Efq;  Colonel 
of  the  Pennfylvania  Regiment 
of  Riffle- men,  or  Wood- ran- 
gers, now  in  the  American 
Army. 

kichard  Thomasy 

William  Taylor, 

ElilhaTyfon^ 

Robert  Townfend,  New- York. 

Ifaiah  Thomas,  Worceftcr,  New- 
England* 


w. 

James  Wilfon,  Efq;  one  of  the 
Delegates  for  the  Province  ^ 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  Honorable 
the  American  Continental  Con-^ 
grefs. 

Anthony  Wayne,  Efq; 

John  Willcocks,  Efq; 

John  Wallace, 

Jofliua  Maddox  Wallace, 

Jofeph  Wilfon, 

Francis  Wade, 

Jofeph  Watkins,  Jun, 

Cafper  Weitzel,  Lancafter,  Penn- 
fylvania. 

Y. 

Dodtor  Thomas  Young, 
Thomas  Yorke. 

z. 

The  Reverend  John  Joachtm 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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volumes  of  the  materials  he  had 
collefted.  What  thefe  three  vo- 
lumes contain,  is  the  moft  inter- 
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him  for  proceeding  farther  at  pre- 
fent. 
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BOOK    I. 

Of  Manners^ 

c   H   A   p.    I. 

Importance  of  Manners  in  a  State. 

THIS  work  profe(ires  itfelf  to  be  an  inquiry  into 
public  errors,  deficiencies,  andabufes.  And 
furelj^  there  is  no  grolTer  error,  no  deficiency 
more  fatal,  no  abufe  more  Hiaoieful,  than  a  nation  s 
)oiing  the  proper  delicacy  of  fentiment  with  regard  to 
right  and  wrong,  and  deviating  into  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  Has  ambition  raifed  a  tyrant, 
a  Cafar,  or  a  CbarleSy  to  defpotic  power  ?  The  fword 
of  a  Brutus  J  or  the  axe  in  the  hand  of  the  man  in  the 
mafk}  in  a  moment  fets  the  people  free.  Has  an 
ariftocracy  of  thirty  tyrants,  as  at  Athens^  feized  thfc 
liberties  of  a  country  r  A  bold  Tbrafybulus »  may  be 
found,  who  coming  upon  them  in  their  fecure  hour, 
Aali,  by  means  perhaps  feemingly  very  inadequate. 
Vol.  hi.  B  '  •       '    blaft 
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blaft  ;ill  their  fchemes,  and  overthrow  the  edifice  of 
of  tyraffny  they  had  fet  up,  burying  them  in  its  ruins. 
The  people  thus  fet  ffee^  if  the  fpirit  of  liberty  be 
not  extindt  among  them,  and  their  manners  generally 
corrupt,  will  prefcrve  their  recovered  liberties.  If 
their  manners  be  fo  univerfaUy  debauched,  ai  to  ren- 
der thenruncapable  of  liberty,  they  will,  as  the  de- 
generate Romans,  upon  the  fall  of  Julius,  fet  up  an 
Ziugufius  in  hifi  place.  It  Is  ioKpoflible  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  concerning  any  country,  as  the  angel 
did  of  the  devoted  cities,  that  the  decline  of  manners 
in  it  is  univerfal  and  irretrievable*  But  where  that  is 
the  cafe,  the  ruin  of  that  country  is  unavoidable,  the 
difeafe  is  incurable.  For  vice  prevailing  would  deftroy 
not  only  a  kingdom,  or  an  eixipire,  but  the  whole 
moral  dominion  of  the  Almighty  throughout  the  in^ 
finitude  df  fpacc* 

The  excellent  MoHtefquieu^  teaches  the  neceffity 
of  hiaiiners,  in  6rder  to  gain  the  efFcdl  pfopofcd  b^ 
laWs;  and  brings  feveral  inftanc'es  where  the  manners 
flefeated  'the  purpbfc  of  laws.  Nothing,  he  fays, 
could  appear  to  i^q  Germans  more  unfupportable  than 
Ftfr»/s  tribunal.  1phey  cu^.out  the  tongues  of  the 
advocates,  who  ptead^d  at  the  bar,  with  theie  farcaftie 
WoriJs,  as  related  by  Tacitus^  *  Viper  I  give  over  hif*- 
ling;.'  The  trial  ordered  by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  oh 
bccalion  oifthe  toUrderof  theking  of  the  Laztansj  ap- 
peared to  that  people  a  horrible  and  barbarous  thing. 
Mifbrtddtes,  kiijg  of  Pontus,  harangdiig  againft  the 
Romans,  reproaches  thetti,  above  all  things,  with  the 
Tormalities  of  fheir  couf ts  6f  jufticc.  The  Tartbkns 
could  not  cfpdure  a  kitfg,  fdtovtrthem  by  ihtRomans^ 
l>ecaufe,  having  been  educated  in  a  commonwealth,  he 

was 
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wiis  free  and  affabk*     Evea  Ubi^f ty  and  virtue  to  aa 

enflaved  and  vicious  people,  become  odious  aod  in/bpr 
pjortaWe,  a$  a  pure  air  i«  difagrecable  to  thofe  wbo 
hai'c  lived  in  a  mar{hy  country.  No  people  ever  loft 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  but  through  the  fault  of  their 
governm^nd.  .    . 

l^iberty  cannot  be  prefef  vcd,  if  the  manner?  oi  the 
people  are  corrupted;  nor  2^]^olute  naona^rchy  intro- 
duced, where  they  are  (IncerCf  fayS:  Sidney  qn  Go^ 

Whe9  ^intigofms,  and  the  Acbaiam^  redored  H- 
berty  to  the  Spartans^  they  could  not  keep  it ;  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  was  gone. 

When  Xhrafybubis  delivered  Athens  from  the  thirty 
fyrantSy  liberty  caoie  too  late;  the  manners  of  the 
^ihenianfi  were  then  too  far  gone  into  licentioufnefs, 
avarice,  and  debauchery^  Ther?  i$  a  tintei  when  a 
people  are  no  longer  worth  favjng. 

When  the  Tarquins  were  expeUcd»  Home  recovered 
her  liberty,  When  Julita  was  ftabbied,  Rome  conti- 
nuc4  in  flavery.  What  occafioned  inch  different  con-r 
fequ0Bcejj  fff>qf)  the  fame  meafure  in  this  fame  country 
at  diifereiivt  periods?  In  the  tiipes  of  th^  Ti^rjw;^/, 
iS^^^i^  was  incorrupt}  in  thofe  of  C<efi;r,  debauched. 
Even  in  the  djitator*?  times,  a  few  more  Ca(os  and 
Brutufii  wQuld  h^ye  reftored  liberty.  For  the  people 
are  always  ipteri^iled  againft  (yranny^  if  they  can  but 
'be  properly  headed.  Half  the  firmnefs  the  Dutch 
/hewed  agalnn:  the  Sp<mijh  tyranny,  v^Quld  emancipate 
France. 

When  tjie  ^otnans  were  defeated  by  IJannihl,  moft 

of  their  allien  forfook  them.    But  Hfero  king  of  Sici/y 

faw  that  the  conftitution  of  the  republic  was  ftill  found, 

and  rightly  concluded,  that  (he  would  recover.     He 

would  not  have  thought  fo  in  the  times  ofLucuUus,  of 

Cinnat, 
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Cinnay  Sylia,  &c,  when  corruption  was  wafting  all 
like  a  peftilence. 

*  Ilne'faut  pas  beaucoup  de probite^  &c.  Great  pro- 
bity is  not  cfTentially  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  a 
monarchy,  or  defpotic  government.  The  force  of 
laws  in  the  former^  ift  the  latter  the  arm  of  the  prince 
lifted  up,  commands  all.  In  a  popular  government, 
s^nother  engine  is  neceflary,  viz,  virtue;  becaufc  no- 
thing elfe  will  keep  up  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  praflice  of  what  is  right «/  This  fentiment 
is  oracular.  And  what  then  is  the  profpeft  we  have 
before  us  ? 

Where  the  manners  pf  a  people  arc  gone,  la\ys  are 
of  no  avail.  They  will  refiife  them,  or  they  will  ne- 
gled  them.  There  are  in  our  times  more  of  the  laws 
ineffcdual,  than  thofe  that  operate.  And  on  every 
occafion  of  mifbehaviour,  we  hear  people  cry,  there 
ought  to  be  fuch  or  fuch  a  iaw  made ;  whereas,  upon 
inquiry,  it  is  perhaps  found  that  there  are  already  fe- 
veral  unexceptionable  Uws  upon  the  head  (landing ; 
but,  through  want  of  manners,  a  mere  dead  letter. 

*  If  all  parts  of  the  ftatc  do  not  with  their  utmoft 
power  promote  the  public  good ;  if  the  prince  has 
other  aims  than  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try ;  if  fuch  as  reprefent  th?  people  do  not  prefcrve 
their  courage  and  integrity  i  if  the  nation's  treafurc 
is  vyrafted ;  if  minifters  are  allowed  to  undermine  the 
conftitution  with  impunity  j  if  judges  are  fufFcred  to 
pervert  juftice  and  wreft  the  law;  then  is  a  mixed 
government  tjie  grcateft  tyranny  in  the  world:  it  is 
tyranny  eftablifliecj  by  a  law ;  it  is  authorifed  by  con- 
fent,  and  fuch  a  people  are  bound  with  fetters  of 

their 
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their  own  making.     A  tyranny  that  governs  by  the 

fword,  has  few  friends  but  men  of  the  fword ;  but 

a  iegal  tyranny,  (where  the  people  are  only  called  to 

confirm  iniquity  with   their  own  voices)  has  on  its 

fide  the   rich,   the  timid,  the  lazy,  thofc  that  know 

the  law,  and  g$t  by  it,  ambitious  churchmen,  and 

all   thofe  whofe  livelihood  depends  upon  the  quiet 

pofturc  of  affairs:    and  the   pcrfons   here  defcribed 

compofe  the  influeiTcing  part  of  moft  nations;  fo  that 

fuch  a  tyranny  is  hardly  to  be  (haken  off.     Men  may 

be  laid  to   be  enfJavcd  by  law  or  their  own  confcnt 

under. corrupt  or  degenerate  republics,  fuch  as  was 

the  Roman  comiponwealth  from  the  time  of  Cinna 

till  the  attempts   of  Cafar^    and   under  degenerate 

mixed  governments,  fuch  as  'Rome  was,    while   the 

emperors  ma^e  a  (how  of  ruling  by  law,  but  with  an 

influenced  and  corrupted  fenate,    to  which   form  of 

government  England  was  almoft  reduced,  till  the  King 

came  over  to  put  our  liberties  upon  a  better  foot*." 

Plato^  calls  virtue  the  health  of  the  mind,  and  vice 
its  difeafe  and  diforder.  That  nation  is  in  a  dreadful 
way,  in  which  alnioft  every 'mind  is  difeafed  and  dif^ 
ordered. 

The  ancient  politicians  placed  their  whole  depen- 
dence for  the  fafcty  of  their  governments,  on  the  vir- 
tue and  patriotifm  of  their  people.  Now  we  place  our 
fecurity  in  our  commerce,  our  fjcct,  our  treafures, 
our  miniftry's  ikill  in  managing  a  houfe  of  commons. 
Formerly  the  fortunes  of  private  men  were  theftrength 
of  the  ftate.  Now  the  public  money  is  the  objeft  of 
the  general  avarice.  The  great  kingdoms  and  flates 
of  antiquity  had  the  fame  internal  force  of  men  and 

money. 
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moneys,  after  they  loft  thjcir  liberties,,  as  when  they 
had  them.  But  a  nation  of  men,  who  only  fight  for 
their  country,  or  undertake  the  adminiftration  of  their 
country,  bccaufe  they  are  paid  for  ii^  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  nation  of  rppn  wbp  are  willing  to  di^ 
for  their  country. 

*  El/e  [Jtbenei]  confiderait^  G?ir.  The  Athenians 
confidered,  that  in  a  republic  manners  were  above  all 
things  neccflkrya/  in  l^ngland  we  nev^r  confider 
this. 

The  Atbemam  did  not  fuffer  thofe  Who  frequented, 
lewd  women,  to  harangue  the  people.  Demq/tbenet 
highly  approves  this  law  b. 

*  It  is  of  great  confequence  (fays  Solon  in  bis  letter 
to  Epimenides)y  of  wji^t  difpofitions  thofe  are,  wha 
influence  the  common  people  ^'* 

.  A  magiftrate  overtaken  in  liquor  wasfeverely  puniih- 
ed ;  the  firft  archon,  though  accidental!/,  with  deaths 

It  was  impoflible  for  any  inan  at  Atbem  to  livie  % 
difTolute  life  uii reproved :  for  every  man  was  liable  to 
be  fent  for  by  the  Areopagites^  to  be  examined,  an4 
punifhed,  if  guilty.  At  Rome  the  cenfors  had  the 
fame  power  \  We  Chriftians  may  be  as  wicked  as  we 
pleafe.  Our  governn^ents  encourage  vice  for  the  benefit 
of  the  revenues. 

Emmius^  accounts  for  the  long  duration  of  liberty 
in  the  Atbenian  republic,  by  obferving  that  the  people 
were  of  a  fublime,  bold,  and  penetrating  genius,  as 
much  fuperior  to  the  other  ftates  oiGreece^  as  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece  were  to  the  barbarous  people.     That 

there 
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was  eotitifwafHy  riJdngiamotig  them  a  Aicceffion 
x>f  men  eminent  for  political  wifdom  and  integrity, 
who  planted  in  the  minds  of  die  people  fentimems  of 
itrue  patriotifmy  and  infpired  them  with  fuch  a  love  of 
•liberty,  that  every  Athenian  'was  ready  to  pour  out  his 
beil  blood  for  its  prefervation.  That  the  people  were, 
by  Sfdm^  taught,  that  the  ftrength  df  a  free  fkte  con« 
iifts  in  its  laws  ^  that  laws  are  nothing,  unlefs  they  be 
obeyed ;  that  laws  will  not  be  obeyed,  unlefs  honour 
be  given  to  the  obedient,  and  punifhment  infliAed  on 
traiifgrefibrs ;  that  the  laws  are  not  to  be  fiibjeded  to 
the  government,  but  the  government  to  the  laws ; 
^that  riches,  interefl,  and  party  ure  to  yield  to  the 
laws»  ^oot  the  laws  tb  them.  That  therefore  in  the 
'bed  times  of  that  'commonwealth,  honours  and  re- 
wards were  given  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  tended  to  lead 
^Ybe  perfons  hdhoured  and  rewarded  to  gratitude  rather 
%banAo  ambition,  which  Demoftbenes  exemplifies  in 
'tht  c^it'di  Miltiadesy  Cimimf  Tiemi/^ocles,  and  others. 
«And  on^he  contrary,  whoever  made  himfelf  obnoxious 
^o  the  laws  of  his  bountry,  was  to  expert  no  allevia* 
tion  on  accounft  6(  his  riches,  his  family,  or  even  of 
kts-former  tneritorious  actions.  Accordingly  Miltia^ 
iiitSy  ^iemiji^clfs,  Cimony  and  others,  though  eminent 
tfor  their  public  fervices,  were  not  fpared,  when  thought 
"to  have  violated  the  laws.  For  the  Athenians  con* 
^fidered,  that  itk:tbe  duty  of  a  citizen  to  behave  well, 
not  om  one  occafion  only,  but  at  all  times;  not  to  be 
at  iSrft  zealous,  faithful,  and  obedient^  and  afterwards 
^  kwiefs  plunderer ;  for*tbat  this  is  not  the  behaviour 
df  menof  principle,  who  are  uniform  in  their  con- 
dud,  •but  of  attfulH^nd  infidious  men,  who'ftudy  only 
to  forprife^the  public  opinion,  that'  they  may  deceive 
'with  tTie  better  fucceft.  That  the  Athenians  were, 
^bore  all  othet  nations,  fevere  again  ft  corruption  a- 
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bove  all  6ther  ofFeaees,  as  what  tends  mod  directly 
to  the  deftruftion  of  ftates.  The  Athenians^  there*^ 
fore,  punched  this  crime  with  a  fine  to  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  bribe,  or  with  outlawry,  or  death;  fome 
of  which  puni(hments  were  inflided  evert  on  thofe^ 
who  had  on  other  pccafions  delerved  well  of  their 
country,  as  Timotheus,  Epicrates^  ^brafybuius  the 
younger,  and  others*  .  Another  caufe  of  the  flourifli- 
ing  ftate  of  the  Athenian  republic,  was  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  marriage  and  population.  Another  wa$ 
the  wife  feverity  of  iS^^;?,  in  bringing  upon  the  offences 
of  magiftrates  a  fwifter  punifliment  than  on  thofe  of 
private  perfons  i  for  that  the  latter  might  be  delayed ; 
but  if  the  former  was  put  off,  things  might  quickly 
come  into  fuch  diforder^  that  it  would  be  too  late  to 
think  of  punifhing  powerful  offenders;  befides,  that 
the  offences  of  private  perfons  may  be  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  common  failors,  on  board  of  a  fhip,  which 
may  not  prove  fatal  to  the  crew  %  but  the  crimes  of 
magiflrates  are  like  thofe  of  the  mafler,  or  pilots 
which  endanger  the  lofs  of  fhip,  loading,  crew,  and 
pafTengers.  That  Solon  likewife  laid  great  ftrefs  oa 
the  education  of  yquth,  that  they  might  be  habituate 
ed  to  virtue,  induflry,  courage,  and  love  of  their 
countjy^  That  his  l^ws  tended-  to  honour,  wifdom, 
and  virtue,  and  to  bring ,  difgrace  on  the  contrary 
charadlers,  by  refufing  to  men.  of  profligate  lives  all 
honours  in  the  (late,  and  even  forbidding  them  to 
fpeak  in  the  affcmbly  of  the  people.  For  the  wife 
legiflator  thought  there  was  little  probability,  that  he^ 
who  could  not  manage  his  own  private  eftate,  would 
adminifter  that  of  the  public  witlv frugality  and  wif- 
dom ;  and  that  the  people  would  not^  or  however 
ought  not,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  patriotic  har^ngaes 
of  a  man,  who  iludied  moreto  polifh  his  fpeecbj9S» 

than  to  regulate  his  Jife. 

While 
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While  all  Europe  groaned  under  ihe  chain  of  Roman 
tyranoy,  the  Germans,  atid  northern  nations,  preferv- 
cd  their  liberty.     ♦ 

Tacitus  fays,  nobody  among  the  Germans  laughs  at 
vice«  or  apologifes  for  corruption^  by  faying,  k  is  uni- 
verfally  pradil'ed  K  Bat  the  Germany  were  barbarous 
heathens ;  we  are  polite  chriftians«  * 

Hannibaly  when  prastor  of  Carthage^  fet  about  M- 
formin^  abufes,  regulated  the  finances,  reftrafined  the 
injuftice  of  the  judgc^^  and  peculation  of  the  gran-^ 
dees,  and  collectors  of  the  revenueSi  who  were  got 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  open  corruption,  that  they  pre* 
tended  a  lawful  title  to  whatever  they  could  plunder 
from  the  people.  The  many  proved  of  courfe  too 
hard  for  one.  Yet*  (fuch  is  the  advantage  of  integrity) 
they  had  no  means  for  this  purpc^e,  but  exciting  the 
Romans  againft  him.  .The  confequencc  was,  -  that 
this  illaftrious  Warrior  and  reformer,  who  had  bled 
for  his  country,  and  had  laboured  for  its  reformation^ 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  hunted«from  country  to 
country,  like  a  felon,  and  at  laft  befet  in  his  cetire- 
ment  by  his  enemies,  and  only  efcaped  the  cruel  ties» 
they  would  have  inflided  on  him  by  deftroying  him-* 
fcJf. 

Every  page  of  the  niftory  of  the  great  revolution  of 
Rome  {hews  fome  inftance  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  virtue,  and  of  the  impoffibiUty  of  a  nation's 
continuing  free  after  itS  virtue  is  gone. 

It  is  thought^y  many  of  the  authors  of  this  part  of 
the  Itoman  hiflory,  that  fuch  was  the  corruption  of 
manners,  that  the  greateft  par<trof.tho(ie  who  opppfed 
Julius,  were  enemies  to  the  man  rather  •  than  fb  his 
caufe^i  ~      . 

Vol.  III.  C  Would 

a  lys  MoR.  Germ. 

b  Ant.  Unjv,  Hut,  xiif.  ^lo. 
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/Would  the  Rmans  in  the  times  of  Sdpio^  have  Aif- 
fered  Cap^r  to  keep  his  government  in  Gaul^  to  de- 
bauch the  army»  and  openty  corrupt  the  people  ?  No« 
There  v^ere  times  whpn  ten  Pimpeys  and  twenty 
Cafars  could  not  have  enflaved  the  Roman  people. 

A  tender  Virgin  of  eighteen  years  of  age^  has  but 
little  ftrength  of  ly>dyt  compared  with  that  of  an  ath- 
letic ravifher  inflamed  with  lu(i  Yet  we  find  fhe  can 
preferve  her  honour  fafe,  if  (he  pleafes,  eveaagainflhis^ 
utmoft  ftrength ;  and  in  fadt,  fcarcely  any  woman  loiea 
her  virtue,  no  nation  its  liberties,  without  their  own 
fault.     What  Milton  fays  of  ooe  is  true  of  both. 


Chaftity!  ' 

She  who  has  that,  ^s  clad  in  complete  fteel. 
And  like  a  quivered  nymph,  with  arrows  kiten 
May  tracehoge  foreftsy  and  ttnharboar'd  h^atiiSy 
InfamoQs^hillsy  and  fandy  perilous  wilds. 
Where  through  the  facred  rays  of  chaftity  ^ 
No  favage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer 
Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  parity. 
Yea  there,  wMre  every  deA>lation  dwells 
By  giMsand  caverns  Ihagg'd  wick  horrid  fliadef , 
She  may  pafs  on  with  unblal|ch^d  maje£[y, 
fie  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  preAimption. 

But  when  luft. 
By  unchafte  looks,  loofe  geftures,  and  foul  talk. 
But  moft  by  lewd,  and  laiifli  adi  of  fin,  * 

Lets  in  defilement  on  the  inward  parts. 
The  foul  grow»  clotted  by  contagion. 
Embodies  and  embcutes,  till  (he  quite  lo(c 
The  divide  property  of  her  firft  being. 

Milt.  Cqmus. 

Nothing  is  more  eifentially  necefTary  to  the  efta* 
blifhment  of  manners  in  a  ffate^  than  that  all  perfons 
employed  in  ftations  of  power  and  truft  be  men  of 
exemplary  charai^rs. 

*  Let 
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•  Let  Valerian  [afterwards  emperor]  be  cenfor^' 
faid  the  Roman  fetutors,  *  who  has  no  faults  of  hit 
owrt  *'. 

The  Ri>man  cetifors  had  authority,  over  all  perfons, 
except  only  the  governor  of  Rome^  the  confuls  in 
office,  the  rexfacrorum^  and  the  fuperior  of  the  veilal 
virgins,  ^his  office,  fo  ufeful  in  the  republican 
Hmes,   was  negleded  under  almoft  all  the  emperors  K 

The  Roman  ctnioTS  ufed  toftrikeoutoftheliftthofe 
fenators,  who  Teemed  to  them  not  to  fupport,  with 
propef  dignity,  their  illuftrious  ftation.  We  find  fixty- 
four  thus  difgraced,  in  the  times  of  Sylhj  when  it  may 
be  fuppofed  the  manners  were  greatly  degenerated. 
.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  thofe  old-fa(hioned  heathen 
cenfors  would,  if  they  were  employed  among  us,  take 
umbrage  at  our  chriiiian  foibles  of  adultery,  gambling, 
cheating,  rooking,  bribing,  blafphemy,  fodomy,  and 
the  other  frolics  which  fo  (elegantly  amufe  our  fena- 
torial  men  and  women  of  pleafure. 

The  Romans  to  the  lafl:  (hewed  their  opinion  of  tho 
ufefulnefs  of  the  ofiice  of  cenfors.  We  find  it,  after 
a  long  interruption*  by  the  civil  wars,  reftored,  and 
fixty-four  fenators  immediately  (truck  out  of  the  lift^. 

Scipio  was  not  chade  from  (lupidity ;  for  it  is  re- 
corded of  him,  thar  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  beauty. 

Socrates  acknowledged,  that  be  was  naturally  in- 
clinable to  (enfuality,  but  that  he  bad,  by  philofophy, 
corre^ed  the  bent  of  his  nature. 

The  public  cannot  be  too  curious  concerning  the 
characters  of  public  men  i  fo  common  is  it  for 
them  to  change  upon  preferment,  according  to  the  old 
adage,  honores  mutant  \mores. 

SyUa^ 

a  AnT.  Univ.  Hist,  xv,  416. 

b  Ibid.  c  Ibid.  %\u  ifl* 
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Syila^  whos  in  bis  yoiitb>  was  of  To  teinder  aJieart^ 
as  to  wecpfer  very  flightoccai|ons»..be€ameoneof  tha 
mod  cruel  of.  men ;  ordered  Granius  to  be  ftrangled 
in  his  prefence^  as  he  lay  a  dying  %  and  deluged  i^/m 
with  the  .blood  of  her  citizens. 

Nerq^  when  fee  was  <q  fign.a  dead-warrant,  in  his 
earlier  years»  often  wep(,  and  wi(hed  herhad  never 
learned  to  write.  Yet  the-^very  name,  of  that  princei 
afterwards  became  the  proverb  for  crmpUy.  • 

That  Aate  is  going  to  ruin,  iu6.* Antifibmes^  in 
whic^b  th'e  honours  due  to  merit,  are  beftowed  on  tba 
artful  and  defignin^,  or  on  the  tools  of  powe/. 

The  Athenian  ^rcbons,  before  they  entered  upon 
their  office,  were  obliged  to  fwear,  that  U  ever  thev 
were  convicted  of  bribery,  they  would  fend  to  DJ- 
fbh  as  a  fine,  a  flatue  of  gold  of  their  own  fize  \ 

The  antient  Spartans  chofe  their  ephoji  out  of  any 
rank  indifferently  j  which  policy  Arijiotle  prefers  to 
that  of  the  Cretans^  who  eledled  their  colmi  only  from 
certain  particular  or{lcrs. 

Ariftotle  hys^  that  in  4  po  years  there  wa»  neither 
fedition,  nor  tyraiwy,  in-  Cartb4g0i  a  proof  of  a^ood 
conftituiion,  good  admtniftration,  and  virtuous  mgn-? 
pera,  . 

Ariftotle  commends  the  Cdrtbaginian  wifdom,  fof 
thatihey  chofe  their  men  of  authority  rather  according 
to  their  perfonai  charaders,  than  according. to  family, 
*  Men  of  great  power,  and  of  no  chai;a£ter,  are  very 
hurtful,  and  adtuallyhave  very  much  prejudiced  the 
Spartan  republic/ «  And  afterward?  in  4be  fame 
chapter;  he  blames  their  pojicy  in  confining  authority 
only  to  the  rich*     For  that  ikis  nattirally  leads  the 

peopl? 


^kHam^^wWF 


a  hkr.  Unit.  Hist.  xiii.  96. 

b  Vtb  .  Emm.*  Dfi  Rep.  Atuen*  I*  ^7« 

c  Arist*  iQV,  lit  M* 
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people*to  the  admiration  ami  purfiiit  of  riches,  rather 
than  the  ftudy  of  virtue.  Whilft  it  is  itnpoflible  that 
a  Aate  fliould  be  fecure»  where  virtue  is  not  fupremdy 
honoured. 

The  manners  of  the  upper  ranks  willdefcend  to  the 
loweft.  When  M.  Antanius^  grandfather  of  the  tri- 
limvir  of  the  iune  name,  was  accufed^  his  flave  bore 
th^  torture  with  heroic  .  fortitude  \ 

It  was  to  keep  up  a  fenfe  of  national  honour,  that 
there  was  a  law  made,  forbidding  a  Roman  citizen  to 
.  he  icouratied  \  ' 

^  Ad  ilh  mibi  pro  fe  quifyutf  8cc, 

*  Let  every  reader  of  hiftory  (fays  Liv.  Procem.)  ap- 
ply his  mind  to  obferve  the  mA^ners  and*  charaders 
of  our  anceftors  s  by  what  fort  of  men,  and  by  what 
arts'  of  peace  and  war,  the  commonwealth  wasraifed ; 
and  let  him  attend  to  the  caufes  of  its  declfne,  *viz» 
the  negle(^  of  difcipline,  land  degeneracy  of  manners  1 
and  let  him  obferve  how  this  degeneracy  has  increafed 
in  an  accelerated  proportion,  till  we  are  now  fallen 
into  fuch  a  condit^n,-  that  we  can  neither  bear  our 
vices,  fior.the  reformation  of  them.' 

When thefirft triumviri,  Cafar^  Pompey, znd  Crafjusp 
were  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ruin  of  Roman  li-> 
berty,  and  had  fo  debauched  the  people  (-a  people  can« 
not  foe  enflaved  while  they  continue  hoaeft),  that  can- 
didates,  inilead  of  depending  on  their  (crvices  and  me» 
rits,  openly  bought  votes  ;  and  afterwards,  improving 
upon  corruption,  inftead  of  purchtfing  fingle  votes, 
went  diredtly  to  the  triumviri,  and  paid  down  the  ready 
money;  when  all  was  thus  going  headlong  to  ruin, 
'Offo  attempted  to  put  fome  check  to  the  torrent  of 

wickednefs. 


a  AnT.UifiT.  Hi8T«xii,453,  bibJ.  xit  3J.2. 
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wickednefs.  What  was  the  confequence?  He  only 
got  himfelf  the  ill-will  of  both  rich  and  poor.  AH 
love  of  country  was  then  loft  in  a  general  fcrimble 
for  the  fpoils  of  their  country  *. 

The  refemblance  between  thedifpofition  of  the  U^- 
man  people  of  thofe  degenerate  days,>  and  that  of  a 
certain  country  in  our  times,  is  ftriking  enough  to 
freeze  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  every  friend  tQ  th^t 
country. 

'  The  Romans  feems  to  have  loft  their  national  cha-» 
rader  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  their  rWdi  jCartbage. 
Time  was,  when  hardly  a  Roman  could  have  bMQ 
found  capable  of  the  villanous  proceedings  of  Capio. 

And  it  was  not  iM  the  Roman  virtue  was  degene- 
rated, that  the  republic  was  capable  of  baiely  violating 
a  folemn  treaty  with  the  Numantians^  though  that  un- 
happy pbople  had  adually  complitd  with  the  coadi* 
tions. 

As  if  the  fuperior  powers  had  intended  a  leften  for 
all  mankind,  not  to  trifle  with  fplemn  treaties,  the 
Romans  are  defeated  by  the  Numanfians  (even  the  wo-* 
men  lending  their  aftiftance,  and  2iitzckwgth^ Romans 
with  unufual  valour),  though  their  army  was  30,000 
againft  only  4000.  Of  the  Romans^  20,000  were  cut 
in  pieces  in  the  purfuit,  theii;  courage  fa^iling  tbem,*'a3 
through  fenfe  of  the  guilt  of  an  unjuft  and  cruel  war. 
The  Numantians  would  not  afterwards  treat  jyith  the 
Roman  general;  fo  infamous  was  the  chara&er  of  thofe 
\V  ho  formerly  reproached  tht  Carthaginians  with  their 
national  treachery,  atlaft  they  agreed  to  treat  with 
^ib.  Gi^accbus,  whofc  reputation  for  probit)!^  was  emi- 
nent. The  wicked  fenate,  as  if  determined  ftill  fat^ 
ther  to  make  good  the  fufpicions,  which  the  Numan- 
tians 

w 

■  ■  I      w^i—— a^— ^i^— ^^— — — — ^— ^^•^wi—  I  I   ,1 

« 

a  Ant,  U5iv.  H18T.  XIII.  170.-  b  Ibid.  xil.  39Z< 
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tians  bad  of  them,  again  violates  the  new  treaty  with 
the  Numantians^  though  that  people  (called  by  the 
d^royers  of  mankind,  barbarous)  had  generoufly 
ipared  10,000  Romansy  whom  they  had  in  their  power. 
The  Romans^  who  boafted  their  juftice  and  clemency 
m  war,  were  not  to  be  fatisfied  but  with  the  de- 
fit)i£kion  of  thofe  who  had  faved  then).  Nor  did  their 
fufferiogs  for  their  treachery  end  here.  Tib.  Gracchus^ 
who  had  made  the  treaty  with  the  NumantianSy  being 
oifendcd  at  the  difgrace  brought  on  him  by  tht  fenate's 
bafely  violating  it,  begun  that  fatal  fedition,  diftin* 
guiihed  by.  ibe  name  of  tht  Gracchi ,  which  drew 
after  it  the  moflr.dedrudive  confequences  *; 

The  Romans  at  the  time  of  Syl/a's  voluntary  refig- 
nation,  had  it  }n  their  power  to  recover  thdir  liberties* 
But  corruption  was  even  then  too  far  gone  K 

My  much  dfteemed^friend  and  relation  Dr,  Robfrtfon 
thinks,  the  Roman  empire  mud  have  funk,  though  the 
Gotbj  had  never  jnyaded  it,  becaufe  the  Roman  virtue 
was  funk  c.  •  They  were  fo  .debauched,  that  among 
the  northern  nations  it  was  uAial  to  call  a  perfon  of  a 
iagiHous  charaifter,  a  Roman,,  as  among  us,  a  Jew^ 
The  4eftru&ion  of  etergal  itome  was  completed  in  lefs 
than  two  centuries  fK}m  the  firft  irruption  of  the  bar* 
harians  ^.  Rome  deilroyed  by  Gotbs  and  Vandals^  re« 
fem|>led  a  lian  devoured  by  vermin. 

The  degeneracy  oiihtRoman  fenate  appeared  (hock^ 
iiigly  confpicuous  on  occafioh  of  the  profecution  of 
J^urtba.  When  that  bloody  tyrant,  the  murderer  of 
his  benefador'a  two  fons,  came  to  Rome  to  anfwer  for 
his  innumerable  crimes,  after  having  for  feveral  years 

neglcifted 


a  Aht.  Uhiv.  HitT.xii.  392^  //yJf.  * 
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neglt&ed  the  fummons^  and  carried  on  war  agalnft  the 
Roman  generals ;  he  frees  himfeif  from  the  deferved 
cenfure,  by  bribing  one  of  the  ten  tribunes  ;  who  ac-^ 
cordinrgly  in  open  fenate  ftops  the  examination  of  the 
king,  when  queftioned  by  the  others  concerning  cer^ 
tain  Tenators,  whom  he  had  corrupted  ^.  . 

yugurtba  rtixmnng  homt  zfitv  an  acquittance  ob^^ 
tained  by  money,  cries  out,  O  city  ready  for  fale,  *  if 
a  buyer  rich  enough  can  be  found  ^ !'    « 

CorrujDtion  ruin's  the  whole  proceedings  of  a  ftate, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  • 

'  Jugurthaf  notwithftanding  his  atrodioud^villanies^ 
continued  unpuniflied,  and  baffled  the  vengeance  of 
the  mighty  Roman  commonwealth  for  feveral  years^ 
becaufe  corrupt^n  protected  him.  He  had  bribed  the 
fenate^  and  the  Commahders  who  went  -againft^him^ 
But  whenever  the  war  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
MeteHus  and  Marius,  men  of  honour,  he  was  f)re-« 
fently  cru(hed.  .    •     !  • 

'  It  is  a  great  evil  in  a  ftate,  when  there  is  not 
power  to  curb  ofienders  ^^  '  • 

The  Roman  fenate,  whofe  degrees  formerly  (hook 
three  quarters  of  the  .world,  faeak  to  Pompey,  all  but 
Hortenfius  and  Catulus.  ^  • 

The  Roman  people,  loft  to  the  true  republican 
fpirit,  confer  on  P(?w^^^voluntarily  more  power  than 
Sylla  obtained  by  force  of  arms* 

When  inconfiderable  merits  obtain  high  lewardi^, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  real  merit  is  fcarce  in  that 
country,  and  contrarywife. 

Calpurnim 


a  ^^e  Salluft,  BfcLL.  juGURTft.  b  lt)id 

c  Jmou,  ap.  Ub»  Emm  Ds  &sf.  Axhin»  U  t2$^ 
4  Amt.  timr.  xiix,  131. 
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Calpurmus  Flamma^  for  faring  the  whole  Rtman 
army  at  the  Furae  dmdina^  was  rewarded  with  the 
elegaot  ornament  of  a  wifp  of  hay  put  round  his 
head. 

AuL  Fofibumim  misbehaved,  or  was  unfortunate  in 
one  battle ;  gained  a  victory  in  another.  The  iiern 
Roman  people  did  not  however  allow^  that  the  fuccefs 
Ibould  expiate  for  the  mifcarriage.  He  could  not 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  triOmph  \  but  was  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  an  ovation^. 

Horatius  Cocks  was  rewarded  with  a  contribution 
of  vidtaals  and.  a  bit  of  land  >>• 

The  Greeks  would  not  have  the  names  of  their 
commanders  niientioned  on  occafion  of  vidories  y  but 
afcribed  them  to  the  army  in  general.  We  find  De^ 
tmfibenes  afterwards  blaming  the  honours  fhewn  to 
the  generals,  by  afcribidg  fuch  and  fuch  victories  to 
fuch  and  fuch  commanders.  At  length  they  became 
fo  exorbitant  in  conferring  honours,  that  Demetrius 
Tbalerius  h^  joo  flatucs  in  Athens. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that  the  Ramans  were  very  W- 
€hus  in  the  times  of  the  Punic  wars,  whett  the  com- 
xnon\yealth  was  mod  flouriQiing  ^.  But.  they  were  not 
corrupt  cr  diChoneft  to  their  country^  or  luxurious  or 
extravagant*  *Thefe  are  the  manners  which  chiefly 
tend  to  bring  ruin  upon  flates4  Thefe  are  political 
vices.  And  yet  every  able  ftatefman  will  guard  againft 
the  prevalency  of  other  vices,  as  well  as  thefe.  For 
there  is  a  connexion  between  vices,  as  well  as  between 
virtues^  and  OQo-opens  a  ^oor  for  the  entrance  of  the 
other. 

.  If  CafarztiAPmpeyiJi^yt  theauthor  of  Grand,  et 

Decai^.  pes,  Rom.  p.  2^29^)  had  been  y^vy  Cato^s, 

Vol.  III.  D  there 


a  ANTrXJNiv.  Hnx.xi,  38Q, 
c  Pol.  Est.  iv.  39. 
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there  would  have  been  dthcr  Cafars  and  other  Pem^ 
feySy  and  the  republic,  deftined  to  ruin,  [through 
corruption]  would  have  been  dragged  to  the  precipice 
by  other  hands. 

A  remain  of  virtue  among  the  Romans  iii  Catiline  9 
time,  kept  the  date  afloat,  in  fpite  of  his  traitorous  at-<» 
tempts  to  fink  it.  That  being  at  the  timie  of  Cafar's 
attack  extind^  he  was  enabled  to  finiih  what  his  pre* 
decelTor  attempted  in  vain.  CatilinevfZ!^  defeated  and 
killed.  Hisdelign  is  branded  with  the  infamous  naMt 
of  a  confpiracy.  Cafar  conquered  his  oppofers,  and 
for  a  fhort  time  triumphed  over  liberty.  His  attempt 
is  called  a  civil  war ;  and  himfelf* reckoned  among  the 
heroes.  ^ 

Cicero  accufes  Catiline  to  his  face  ifi  the  open  fenate; 
but  dares  not  exert  the  amfular  power  to  apprehend 
or  puni(h  him,  though  in  the  fenate-houfe  he  threat- 
ened deftrudion  toihe  fenate  K 

A  (late  mud  be  weak^  or  ift  government  incapable, 
when  one  defperadois  toa mighty ibr  thfe4aw6. 

C^/ar  advances  all  his  partifan^  <o  p^fis  and  ho* 
nours  K  With  what  view?  ManifeAly  with  the  fame 
which  moves  pur  court  to  gii^e  places  to  members 
of  the  hioufe  of  commons,  viz.  to  bias  thiem  from 
the  intereft  of  their  countryt  and  bribe  them  to  do 
their  dirty  work.  When  Brutus  had  executed  the 
law  on  the  deftroyer  of  his  country's  freedon?,  he 
fcorned  to  harangue  the  people,  in  order  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  meafure.  *  Much  lefs  could  he  have 
brought  himfelf  to  bribe  tl^em,  even  to  allure  them 
to  their  intereft. 

Fofnpey  bar%faced}|r  4B:pts^himfelf  propofed  for  dila- 
tor, at  a  tinie  whert  there  was  no  u4  of  a  dt<fkator. 

That 
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That  iSt  be  plainly  told  his  countrymen,  he  fliould  be 
much  obliged  to  them,  if  they  would  give  him  leave 
to  do  with  them  whatever  he  pleafed*  For  a  dida- 
tor's  power  wa  abfolute,  Cato,  however,  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  retard  Pomf^'s  fcheme  *,  and  to  get 
him  made  fde  bonful,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  which 
likewife  was  a  grofs  violation  of  the  conftitution.^  A 
Handing  army  is  appointed  him,  and  his  government 
in  Spain  continned.  The  Romans  feem  to  have  been 
at  this  time  weary  of  liberty  and  happinefs. 

.  It  is  a  prognoftic  of  the  downfal  of  a  ftate,   when 
iaiutary  regulations  are  unfiecefiarily  broke  through. 

ik&r/V^x  was  chofen  conful  four. times  fucceflively, 
notwithdandlng  the  law  forbidding  any  man's  being 
twice  confut  in  Jefs  than  ten  years  ^. 

When  Marms  treacheroufly  endeavoured  to  enfnare 
the  bxave  Metellus^  the  latter  (hewed  a  firmnefs  worthy 
of  univerfel  imitation.  •  To  do  a  bafe  adlion,  fays  he, 
is,  under  all  cirpumftances,  (han>#iL  To  do  well, 
when  no  danger  is  nigh,  is  commons  But  to  do  well 
in  fpite  of  danger,  is  the  part  of  a  brave  man  <*.' 

Sylk  was  created,  through  fear,  perpetual  didator. 
Rome  was  ripe  for  flavcry,  before  Julius  wreathed  her 
chains*  AU  the  intedineconfuiion^in  Rome  were  ow- 
ing to  a  con{]bitQtion  originally  ilU  balanced.  A  (latue 
was  erci^ed  to  the  conqueror  of  hia  country  in  the  very 
forum  which  he  had  fo  lately  drenched  with  the  no- 
bleft  hiood  oi  Rome*  He  himfelf  publickly  cxpreflcs 
his  contempt  far  the  flaviHi  difpofition  (hewn  in  his 
own  favour,  by  the  degenerate  fons  of  the  brave  Ro^ 
mam.  They  even  pay  diftinguifhed  honours  to  his 
memory,  a^r  his  death.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  Tar^ 
quint  whom  their  anceflors  expelled,  and  /or  his  iake 

reje<acd 
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rejected  regal  government,  was  not  fo  bloody  a  tyrant 
as  Sylla. 

When  the  efficiency  of  governoicnt  goes  from  where 
the  conftitution  placed  it,  into  hands  which  have  no 
right  to  it,  that  (late  is  far  gone  toward  ruin. 

The  Roman  confuls  became  at  laft  flaves  to  the  tri« 
umviri,  Cafar,  Pompey^  and  Crajfus.  * 

When  the  houfes  of  parliament  are  feen  to  be  the 
tools  of  the  miniflry,  the  liberties  oi  Britain  are  near 
their  end, 

Cafar  bribes  all  Rome  againfl:  Pompey^  fay  the 
ancient  univerfal  hiftorians'b.  Then  z\\  Rome  muft 
have  been  corrupt.  For  Pompey  was  certainly  the 
better  man  of  the  two. 

With  the  power  which  Julius  had,  he  might  have 
reformed,  inftead  of  enilaving,  his  country.  That  it 
was  not  by  the  wifeft  men  thought  imprattfcable,  ap-* 
pears  from  Brutus's  and  Cicero's  endeavours  for  that 
purpofe,  from  jU^ftus^s  propofing  (however  iniin* 
cerely)  to  reftore  the  republican  government,  and 
even  from  T^iberiuss  afiedted  defign  of  quitting  the 
throne.  Therefore  the  apology  for  Augufluss  conti« 
nuing  Juliuses  tyranny,  viz.  That  Rome  wks  become 
unfit  for  republican*  government,  is  falfe  and  flavifii  ^. 

Here  a  diili  nation  is  to  be  made  between.a  people  in- 
capable of  free  government^  and  a  people  among  whom 
the  ipirit  of  liberty  is  got  to  lo  low  an  ebb,  that  they 
have  npt  the  courage  to  feize  it,  when  put  within  their 
reach,  or  to  refift  the  attempts  of  thofe  who  would 
deprive  them  of  it.  Any  people  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing liberty,  when  procured  for  them.  The  Romans^  if 
^//^^2^^  had .  reftored  the  republican  government; 

would 
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would  have  been  free ;  and  there  i$  no  doubt,  but  he 
had  ic  in  his  power  to  reftore  it,  and  probably  to  keep 
it  op,  during  his  life  (as  Epaminondas  made  his  (lupid 
countryoien  the  Bceotians  great  in  fpite  of  themfelves 
during  his  life)»  and  he  is  inexcufable  for  neglefUng 
the  opportunity,  and  inftead  of  purfuing  the  glorious 
views  of  Brutusy  rivetting  the  chain  which  Julius  bad 
faftened  but  (lightly ;  and  flattering  the  fenators,  that 
he  und^erwent  io  many  labours  and  perils  only  to  re^ 
ftore  peace  to^the  Romans.  Thofe  abjedt  flaves  decree 
him  honours  for  da(htng  out  of  their  hands  their  liber* 
tiess  when  within  their  grafp  >« 

The  Ramans,  it  is  true,  at  (he  time  of  Cafar\  exe- 
cution, were  ripe  for  flavery.  None  to  feize  liberty^ 
when  put  in  their  hands.  ^  They  were  no  longer 
that  nation  of  heroes^  to  whom  liberty  was  dearer 
than  life.  They  were  become  effeminate,  debauched^ 
and  accuftomed  to  live  by  the  price  of  their  votes, 
which  they  fold  to  the  heft  bidder  ^\  Time  was, 
and  continued  for  many  ages,  when  it  wocdd  havo 
been  no  diiputable  point,  whether  a  tyrant  was  to  be 
extirpated  or  nou  as  it  was  on  this  occafion  ^.  There 
was  indeed  no  room  for  difputing  the  point.  From  the 
time  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  by  tl\e  Roman 
conftitution,  it  was  unlawful  for  any  perfon  to  ailume 
fiogular  power.  Julius^  therefore,  who  did  this,  was 
legally  executed  by  Brutus^  excepting  that-  he  had  no 
regular  trial. 
.  IjHPay,  therefore,  be  faid  of  a  people,  that  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  capable  and  incapable  of  liberty. 
The  French^  for  inftance,  are  incapable  of  liberty,  in- 
aihiuch  as  they  cannot  find  a  fet  of  men  capable  of  ' 

overfetting 
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overfetting  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groan ^  and 
of  reftoring  and  eftablifhing,  inftead  of  it,  a  free  go* 
vernmenr,  which  ihail  keep  itfelf  up  for  ages,  in  fpfte 
of  any  attempts  to  overthrow  it,  and  to  reilore  the  pre-> 
fentfyilem  of  defpotifiai.  At  the  fame  time  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  the  French  are  fo  far  capable  of  liberty, 
that  if  the  neceffary  deliverers. and  defenders  could  be 
found,  they  would  be  actually  delivered,  and  would 
be  adually  free.     But  to  return ; 

Atrocious  crimes  un^ni£hed>  as  well  as  inconfi-^ 
derable  merits  over^rewardkd,  and  honefl:  men  perfe* 
cuted,  are  bad  fymptoms  in  a  ilate. 
>  Murders  became,  in  4ie  times  of  SylJa  and  Marius, 
common,  and  often  efcaped  unpuni^ed,  as  of  j^L 
Seff^ronius,  Pcm/wnius  Rufus,  &c. 

A  decline  of  manners  threatens  a  decline  of  ehipire^ 
.  When  Rome  became  to  fuch  a  degree  corrupt,  that 
the  rapacious  publicans  in  j^a  bad  intereft  enough  to 
get  Rutilius  Rufus^  their  enemy,  banilh^d,  that  brave 
3©tedlof  of  villany  betook  himfelf  to  Greece,  and  lived 
among  the |)hilofophers«  Aft^r  (bqfie  time,  th^Romans 
wttt  defirous  of  recalling  him.  But  he  refuf^d  to  re- 
turn to  a  place,  where  knaves  had  got  fuch  an  afcen« 
dancy  as^to  be  able  to  bring  puni(hment  upon  hondl 
\men>^ 

The  once  illuftrious  Roman  fenate  became,  under 
the  cmpeMrs,  an  aSembly  of  mean-fpirited  wretches, 
entirely  devoted  to  corruption  and  fervitude.  For 
this  execution  \oiOSetviay  the  innocent  wife  of  JAr^] 
as  for  fome  notable  deliverance,  cl^y  pompoully 
decreed  gifts  and  oblations  to*  the  gods.  Such  was 
the  debafement  of  the  once  great  and  venerable  JS^M^n 
fenate.  Fear  had  Aopped  their  mouths,  or  opened 
them  otAy  to   the  mofl  fcandalous   drains  of  fla- 

tery. 
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flattery.  Our  hiftori^  obferves  here  to  their  eternal 
infamy*  that  as  often  as  any  cruel  fentence  was  pro<» 
nounced  by  the  prince,  as  often  as  murders  or  ba- 
nifbments  were  by  him  commaodedi  fo  often  were 
acknowledgments  and  thankfgivings>  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fenate,  paid  to  the  deities  ^/  ^ 

^  DioCaffius  defcribes  at  large  an  entertainment,  to 
which    the  emperor  \D9mitiah]  invited  the  principal 
men  among  the  feoators   and  knights.     An  entertain- 
ment, fays  that  writer,  which  more  than  any  thing  elfe, 
dffplays  his  tyrannical  temper,*  and  how  wentonly  be 
abufed  his  power.     At  the  entrance  of  the  palace  the 
guefts  were  received  with  great  ceremony,  and  con-* 
duded  to  a  fpacious  hall  hung  round  with  black,  and 
illuminated  with  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  which  were 
only  lufiicient  taliifcover  the  horror  0/  the  place,  and 
the  feveral  coffins,  upon  which  V9cn  written  in  capi« 
tals  the  names  of  the  feveral  fenators   and  knights  in 
viud.     Great  was  their  fright  and  confternation  at  the 
fight  of  (o  difmal  a  fcene ;  for  the  emperor  had  often 
publickly  declared  that  he  could  not  think  himfelf  fafe 
fo  long  as  one  fenajjtor  was  left  alive,  and  that  amongft 
the  knights  there  were  few,  whom  he  did  not  look 
upon  as  his  enemies.     After  they   had  long  yraited 
expecting  every  moment  their  laft  ddcxn,    the  doors 
were  at  length  all  on  a  fudden  burft  open,  when  a 
great  nutriber  of  naked   perfons,  having  their  bodies 
^1  over   dyed    black,  enteixd  the  hall,  with  drawn 
fwords  in  one  hand,  and  flaming  torches  in  the  other; 
Thcguefls,  at  |his  dreadful  appea/amce,  giving  them-^ 
felves  up  for  loft,  already  felt  all  the  agonies  of  diea.th« 
But  thofe  whom   they   looked  upon  as  their  execo- 
tbners,*  having  for  fome  time  danced  round  them, 

i^  -  ■^*^  at 
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At  once  fet  open  the  doors,  and  acquainted  them  that 
the  emperor  gave  the  company  leave  to  withdraw* 
Thus  did  Domitian  infult  thefe  two  illuftrious  orders'^ 
(hewing,  fays  Dio  Caffius^  how  little  he  feared  them; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  with  how  much  reafon  they 
nyght  dread  his  relentment,  fince  it  was  in  his  power 
to  cut  them  all  off  without  expofing.  himfelf  to  the 
leaft  danger  *.' ' 

A  flavi(h  fubmiflion'to  the  commands  even  of  the 
lawful  prince^  is  a  mark  of  a  decline  of  the  fpirit  of 
liberty^  • 

♦One  oi Solyman  Shab'%  generals  voluntarily  offered 
to  kill  himfelf,  to  divert  the  prince  and  his  court  ^.' 
Twenty  officers,  commanded  by  Hafankbanio  kiW 
themfclves,  to  (hew  the  fultan's  ambafTadors  their  fub«^ 
miflion,  immediately  obey«,  ♦ 

*  How  was  the  Roman  fpirit  funk  when  Tiberius  wrote 
tb  thefenate^  defiring  the  tribunitia!  power  for  Drufmi 
which  the  fathers  granted  with  the  more  refined  flat** 
tery,  as  they  had  forefeen  this  requeft.  Satues  were 
decreed  both  to  Tiberius  jind  Dru/usi  alters  were 
creiled  to  the  gods;  arches  raifed,  &c.  M.  Silanus 
moved,  that  for  the  future  not  the  names  of  the  con- 
fuls,  buf  of  thofe  who  exercifed  the  tribunitial  power, 
fliDuld  be  prefixed  to  all  public  and  private*  records* 
Haterius  Agrippa^  that  the  decrees  of  that  day  (hould 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  up  in  the  fe-^ 
nate.  Thus  the  lords  o^he  Roman  fendte,  who  once 
headed  mighty  armies,  rSfedand  depofed  great  kings^ 
beftowed  or  took  away  empires,  v^^iM'e  by  degrees 
changed  into  mean  Haves,  and  become,  by  their  infa« 
nious  behaviour,  an  objedt  of  derifion  and  contempt 

to 
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to  all  foreign  nations;  nay,  to  that  very  tyrant  whole 
favour  they  drove  to  gain  by  difgracing  theoifelves. 
jyrufus^  who  was  then  in  Campania  probably  with  his 
father,  wrote  to  the  knate,  returning  them  thanks 
for  the  tribunitial  power  with  which  they  had  invefted 
him ;  but  did  not  condefcend  to  come  to  Romiy  as 
was  expeded,  to  receive  it  *.' 

^  Hm  eft  ttofirum  aflimare^  &c.  it  does  not  become 
us  to  judge  of  the  perfons  you  are  pleafed  to  advance, 
nor  oi  the  reafons  for  your  advancing  them.  The 
^oA^  have  given  you  fovereign  power  i  to  us  remains 
the  glory  of  obedience/  The  fcoundrel  fpeech  of 
M.  ^erentius  to  Tiierius,  acknowledging  his  connexion 
with  Sejanus^  the  moft  odious  minifter  of  the  moft 
odious  emperor  ^. 

When  Libo  Drufus^  in  the  reign  of  Jiberius^  was 
unjuftly  tried  upon  the  kx  majeftatis^  and  his  eftate  to 
be  divided  among  his  accuiers;    which,   z&Amm. 
MarceUinm  (ays,  was  founding  a  trumpet  to  affemble 
the  odious  diiatares  againft  the  beft  men  in  R^me  $  the 
degenerate  fenators  ftrove  which  (hould  moft  grofsly 
flatter  the  cruel  emperor,   by  declaring  the  deceafed 
Libo  (for  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himfelf  before 
his  condemnation)  guilty  of  treafon.    The  firft  lords 
of  the  ienate  were  not  above  taking  upon  thicmfelves 
the  vile  office  of  informers.    The  metropolis  of  the 
world  often  in  thofe  times  faw  her  public  dignities  be- 
ftowed  as  rewards  upon  thofe  execrable  parricides  who 
had  fpilt  her  beft  blood.     One  fcnator  made  one  mo- 
tion, and  another  made  another  propofal,  all  difgrace- 
ful  to  the  unhappy  deceafed,    but  flattering  to  the 
tyrant;    So  miferable  was  the  (ervility  of  the  once 
Vol.  III.  E  ve- 
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nerable  Roman  fenate  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of 
Titers  as' s  reign  *. 

Faierian  the  Roman  emperor,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  was  conquered  by  Sapor  king  of 
Perfia^  dragged  chained  through  all  the  cities  of  that 
vaft  kingdom,  and  treated  with  greater  indignity  than 
the  meaneft  flave.  For  that  haughty  conqueror  made 
him  his  fbotftool  when  he  mounted  his  horfe.  He 
flayed  him  (alivei  fome  fay),  drelTed  his  fkin,  dyed 
it  red,  hung  it  up,  and  (hewed  it  to  all  ftangers; 
And  the  wretched  fallen  Romans  were  obliged  to  bear 
all  this  unrefented  i  which  patience  brought  on  them 
attacks  from  the  barbarous  nations^. 

At  laft  the  Roman  empire  was  fairly  put  up  to  auc<^' 
tion  by  the  foldiery,  and  purchafed  by  the  higheft 
bidder,  Didius  Julianus^  who  rergned  two  months 
and  fix  days,  hated,  curfed,  andftoned  by  the  people; 
and  at  kft  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and 
whofe  mod  remarkable*a£tion  was  caufing  a  number 
c^  children  to  be  murdered,  that  he  might  have  their 
blood  to  ufe  in  bis  magic  rites  <^.  And  though  other 
emperors  might  not  fo  openly  purchafe  the  imperial 
diadem,  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made  a  pre- 
fent,  on  their  accefiion  to  the  foldiery,  which  was  the 
Jmequd  non  of  their  preferment. 

The  weftern  or  proper /?^)Wtf«  empire,  was  annifai* 
lated  by  Odoacer  the  Goth^  who  takes  the  throne  from 
AuguftuiuSj  and  makes  himfelf  king  of  Italy^  A*  D. 
47'6,  so'j  years  after  the  battle  of -^^/V^w,  which  ter- 
minated the  Roman  republican  or  free  (late,  and  be- 
gun the  monarchy ;  after  which  fatal  period,  public 
virtue  declined  continually,  and  the  va(l  dominion  of 

the 
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the  Remans  was  by  degrees  mutilated  of  Britain, 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Gauh,  the  greateft  (late  the  world 
ever  beheld»  demoliflied  by  its  own  luxury  and  de« 
pravity,  by  the  hand  of  a  contemptible  barbarian,  a 
per/on  fo  obfcure,  that  his  family »  and  the  country  he 
came  from,  are  fcarce  known  ^.  From  thefounda* 
tion  of  Rome  to  Qdoacer%  conqueft,  was  1324  years. 

How  were  the  mighty  fallen,  when  the  emperor 
Valentinian  IL  fent  an  embaiTy  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  AttHa  coming  againft  him,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
cmbaily,  the  bifliop  of  EemeK    Poor  Roman  emperor  1 


Quantam  maUtut  ab  illo 


Caefare!  Viro. 

• 

Afterwards  the  Saracens,  the  Nubians^  the  mod 
contemptible  nations,  broke  into  the  empire.  Like 
the  dying  lion  in  the  fable,  0)e  was  ex;pofed  to  all  dif- 
graces.  *  Attila,, my  mafter  and  yours,'  are  the  words 
of  that  barbarous  monarch's  ambaiTador  to  the  fallen 
Roman  emperbr  ^,  Alar  id  the  Goth,  depofes  the  Roman 
emperor  twice,,  and  afterwards  (hews  him  publicly  in 
the  drcfs  of  a  Have  d.  The  mighty  Rome,  the  feat  of 
liberty,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  ^  the  nurfe  of 
heroes,  the  delight  of  gods,  which  humbled  the 
proud  tyrants  of  the  earth,  and  fet  the  nations  free» 
was  taken  by  Alarfc  the  Golb,  A.  jD.  410,  and  plun* 
dered  for  three  days.  What  nation  could  have  taken 
Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Fabii^  ? 

So  lately  as  ^.  D .  13471  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reftore  liberty  to  the  Romans  by  Nicif^Ias  Gabrini  de 

RienzOi 
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Rimzo,  the  fon  of  a  miller.  He  propofes  to  reftore 
to  the  people  their  antient  republican  government. 
PunUhes  with  banishment  and  death  ibme  of  the 
antient  nobility  convidted  of  oppreflion.  Invites  all 
the  citizens  of  Italy  to  liberty.  Foreign  princes  feek 
his  alliance.  Pope  Clement  is  glad  to  countenance  him, 
and  defires  him  to  governJ?^^!^  in  his  name.  Becomes 
quickly  intoxicated  with  his  authority,  difdains  to  de- 
pend on  the  pope.  Lofes  the  people's  favour.  For 
in  thofe  times  no  people  would  be  free,  unlefs  the 
pope  gave  them  leave.  Rienzo  afiumes  fwelling  titles. 
Irritates  feveral  princes  needlefsly.  The  pope  thun- 
ders out  bulls  againft  him.  The  bigotted  people  a-- 
bandon  him.  f}e  makes  his  efcape,  and  fculks  about 
long  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim.  The  people,  unworthy 
of  liberty,  (ink  again  into  flavery  K 

Let  us  hear  the  excellent  Davenant  on  this  fufc^eA. 

^  And  now  to  recapitulate  the  reafons  of  this  ^reat 
people's  ruin,  6rft,  their  luxuries  extinguished  an-> 
tient  honour,  and  in  its  room  introduced  irregular 
ambition  1  ambition  brought  on  civil  wars;  civil 
war  made  fingle  perfons  too  confiderable  to  remain 
afterwards  in  a  private  condition ;  fo  that  (he  foun- 
dation of  their  deftrudion  was  laid  in  the  century 
wherein  Cafar  inv^ed  their  liberties  :  however,  they 
might  have  continued  a  powerful  and  flourilhing  na- 
tion for  many  ages,  if  the  fucceeding  princes  had 
imitated  either  Julius  or  Auguftus.  But  many  of 
thofe  that  followed,  aflumed  to  tbemfelves  unlimited 
authority;  and  when  bad  emperors  came,  they 
pulled  down  what  had  been  building  up  by  the  wif- 
jdom  of  air^heir  predeceflbrs.  They  feized  upon 
ithat  tricafure  which  the  frugality  of  preceding  times 

had 
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had  fet  afide  for  urgent  occafions.  They  accounted 
the  public  revenues  to  be  their  own  particular  pro- 
petty,  and  to  be  difpofed  of  at  their  pleafure.  Such 
as  were  lavifh,  fquandered  away  among  their  minions 
and  favourites^  that  which  was  to  maintain  the  dig« 
nity  of  the  date.  When  their  profufion  had  reduced 
than  to  neceffides,  they  fell  to  laying  exorbitant 
taxes,  and  to  pillage  the  remote  provinces:  when 
thefe  provinces  were  haraiTed  and  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual payments^  they  became  weak  and  unable  to 
fcfift  foreign  invafions«  In  thefe  naked  and  defence- 
Icfs  provinces  the  barbarians  neftled  themfelves,  and 
when  they  were  grown  ilrong  and  powerful,  from 
thence  they  made  irruptions  into  Itafy^  till  at  laft 
they  came  to  invade  and  conquer  Rome  itfelf,  the 
very  head  and  feat  of  the  empire.  From  this  brief 
account  of  the  Roman  affairs,  perhaps  it  will  appear, 
tha^  to  let  mlnifters  wade  the  public  revenues,  or 
to  fuf&r  iany  negligence  and  profufion  of  the  like  na« 
ture,  is  of  dangerous  confequeace  both  to  the  prince 
and  people  a. 

God  forbid  that  ever  any  future  political  writer 
ihould  have  occafion  to  defcribe  and  account  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Briiijb  empire,  as  Davmdnt  has 
that  of  the  Roman. 

*  It  is  of  great  confequence  to  a  kingdom,  that  reli- 
gion  aud  mtorals  be  coniidcred  as  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  perfons  of  high  rank.  There  is  no  doubt, 
whatever  might  be  pretended,  thefe  troubles  [ia 
France  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.]  which 
were  fatal  to  the  lives  of  mapy,  to  the  fortunes  of 
more,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  nation,  fprung 
from  the  coquetries  of  half  a  dozen  great  ladies,  who 

with 
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with  light  heads,  and  bad  hearts,  facrificed  every 
thing  to  their  pleafurcs,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fex,  who  having  forfeited  one  virtupt  feldom  re* 
fpe<fl  any  other  ^' 

The  welfare  of  all  countries  in  the  world  depends 
upon  the,  morals  of  their  people.  For  though  a  nation 
may  get  riches  by  trade,  thrift,  induftry,  and  froiii 
the  benefit  of  its  foil  and  fituation;  and  though  a  peo* 
pie  may  attain  to  great  wealth  and  power  either  by 
force  of  arms,  or  by  the  fagacity  of  their  councils  ; 
yet  when  their  manners  are  depraved,  they  will  decline 
infenfibly,  and  at  lad  come  to  utter  deftru£tion. 
When  a  country  is  grown  vicious,,  induftry  decays,  the 
people  become  effeminate  and  unfit  for  labour.  To 
maintain  luxury,  the  great  ones  muft  opprefs  the 
meaneft  -,  and  to  avoid  this  opprefiion,  the  meaner 
fort  are  often  compelled  to  feditious  tumults  Or  open 
rebellion.  Such,  therefore,  who  have  modelled  go- 
vernments for  any  duration,  have  endeavoured  to  pro* 
pofe  methods  by  which  the  riotous  appetites,  the  lufts, 
avarice,  revenge,  ambition,  and  other  diforderly  paf- 
iions  of  the  people  niight  be  bounded  K 

To  the  fobriety,  and  temperate  way  of  living, 
pradifed  by  the  DifTenters  retired  to  jimerica,  we  may 
juftly  attribute  theincreafe  they  have  made  thereof  in- 
habitants, which  is  beyond  the  ufual  proportion  to  be 
feen  any  where  elfe.  The  fupplies  from  hence  do  by 
no  means  anfwer  their  prefent  numbers.  Itmuft  then 
follow,  that  their  thrift  and  regular  manner  of  living 
incline  them  more,  and  make  them  more  healthful  for 
generation,  and  afford  them  better  means  of  having  the 
necefTaries  to  fuflain  life,  as  wholefome  food,  and  cleanly 
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dweUing  and  apparel ;  the  want  of  which,  in  other 
countries^  is  a  high  article  in  the  burials  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

Where  riot  and  luxuries  are  not  difcountenanced, 
the  inferior  rank  of  men  become  prefently  infeAed, 
and  grow  lazy,  effeminate,  impatient  of  labour,  and 
expeniive,  and,  confequently,  cannot  thrive  by  trade 
and  tillage  5  fo  that  when  we  contemplate  the  great  in- 
creafe  and  improvements,  which  have  been  made  iti 
Xskw  England^  Carolina^  and  Pennfyhania^  we  cannot 
but  think  it  injuftice  not  to  fay,  that  a  large  (hare  of 
this  general  good  to  thefe  parts  is  owing  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  planters;  which,  if;iot  entirely  virtuous, 
has  a  (bow  of  virtue ;  and,  if  this  were  only  an  ap- 
pearance, it  is  yet  better  for  a  people  that  are  to  fubfift 
in  a  new  country  by  traffic  and  induftry,  than  the 
open  profeffion  and  pradice  of  lewdnefs,  which  is  al- 
ways attended  with  national  decay  and  poverty  K 

Burnet  IS  excellent,  in  the  conclufion  to  hishiftory 
of  his  own  times^  on  the  moral  charader  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  obferves  b,  that  thofe  of  the  commonalty  of 
England,  who  attend  the  church,  are  grofly  ignorant 
in  matters  of  religion  ;  the  Diflenters  more  knowing ; 
which  is  not  owing  to  want  of  capacity,  but  of  teach- 
ing. To  cure  this  evil,  the  biftiop,  very  judicioufly, 
advifes  the  clergy  to  ufe  two  courfes,  viz.  catechifing, 
that  is,  explaining  to  young  people,  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner, the  firft  principles  of  religion,  and  of  morality  ^ 
and  preaching  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeCts ;  applying  their  difcourfes  to  the  characters  of 
their  audience,  fetting  before  them  the  evil  nature  and 
con/equences  of  the  vices  they  know  them  to  be  par- 
ticalariy  addided  tOt 

He 
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He  gives  a  fad  account  of  the  gentry  of  his  times ; 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  be  too  fevere,  if  applied 
to  thofe  of  the  prefcnt  age.  *  They  are,  fays  he,  for 
the  mod  part  the  word  inftruded,  and  the  lead  know-* 
ing  of  any  of  their  rank  I  ever  went  among.  The 
Scotch^  though  lefs  able  to  bear  the  expence  of  a  learned 
education,  are  much  more  knowing.— A  gentleman 
here  is  often  both  ill-taught,  and  ill-bred.  Ihis 
makes  him  haughty  and  infolent.  The  gentry  are  net 
early  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  religion.  So 
that  after  they  have  forgot  their  catechifm,  they  ac- 
quire no  more  new  knowledge,  but  what  they  learn 
in  plays  and  romances.  They  grow  foon  to  find  it  a 
modifli  thing  that  looks  like  wit  atid  fpirit,  to  laugh 
at  religion  and  virtue,  and  fo  they  become  crude  and 
unpolifhed  infidels. — In  the  univerfities,  inftead  of  be- 
ing formed  to  love  their  country  and  its  conftitution, 
laws,  and  liberties,  they  are  rather  difpofed  to  love 
arbitrary  government,  and  to  become  (laves  to  ab« 
folute  monarchy  \  He  fays,  he  haa  feeii  the  nation 
three  times  in  danger  of  ruin  from  men  thus  tainted, 
viz.  I.  After  the  Reftoration.  2,  Under  James  l\. 
And,  3.  Under  Q^ctn  Anne\  Tory  miniftry.  If  fo, 
manners  are  of  great  confequence  in  a  ftate  ;  which 
Hkewife  farther  appears  from  what  follows  : 

That  excellent  Prelate  thought  liberty  a  thing  very 
eafily  loft.  '  I  have  feen,  fays  he;  the  nation  thrice  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  by  men  tainted  with  wrong  prin- 
ciples. After  the  Reftoration,  all  were  running  faft 
into  (lavery.  Had  Cbarks  II.  been,  on  his  firft  rec- 
tum, attentive  to  thofe  bad  defigns,  which  he  purfued 
afterwards  with  more  caution,  flavery  and  abiolutc 
power  might  then  have  been  fettled  into  a  law,  with 
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a  revenue  able  to  maintain  them.     He  played  away 
that  game  without  thought ;  and  he  had  then  honeft 
miniftcraf  who  would  not  ferve  him  in  it.     After  all 
that  he  did,  during  the  courle  of  his  reign,  it  was 
fcarce  credible,  that  the  fame  temper  (hould  have  re- 
turned in  his  time :  yet  he  recovered  it  in  the  Izd  four 
years  of  bis  reign ;  and  the  gentry  of  England  were  as 
adive  and  zealous  to  throw   up  all  their  liberties,  as 
their  anceflors  had  ever  been  to  preferve  them.     This 
difpofition  continued  above  half  a  year  in  his  brother's 
reign  3   and   he  depended  fo  much  upon  it,  that  he 
thought  it  could  never  go  out  of  his  hands.     But  he^ 
or  rather  his  priefts,  had  the  dexterity  to  play  this 
game  away  likewife,  and  lofe  it  a  fecond  time  i  fo  that 
at  the  Revolution,  all  feemed  to  come  again  to  their 
wits.    But  men  who  have  no  principles,  cannot  be 
fieady.    Now,  j4.  D.  1708,  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  gentry  fcem  to  return  again  to  a  Igve  of  ty- 
ranny, provided  they  may  be  the  under*  tyrants  them- 
felves ;  and  they  feem  to  be  uneafy  at  the  court,  when 
it  will  not  be  as  much  a  court  as  they  will  have  it». 
This  is  a  folly  of  (o^  lingular  a  nature,  that  it  wants  a 
name.     It  is  natural  for  poor  men,  who  have  litde  to 
lofe,  and  much  to  hope  for,    to  become  the  inftru- 
ments  of  flavery  ^  but  it  is  an  extravagance  peculiar  to 
our  age,  to  fee  rich  men  in  love  with  ilavery  and  ar- 
bitrary power.   The  root  of  all  this  is,  that  our  gentry 
are  not  betimes  poiTciled  of  a  true  meafure  of  iolid 
knowledge  and  found  religion,  with  a  love   to  their, 
country,  a  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  zeal  for  liberty  ^Z 
He  then  gives  fome  directions  for  improving  our  gen- 
try's education^ 
Vol.  III.  F  •  Wherever 
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'  *•  Wherever  the  ftatc  has,  hj  meant,  w&icli  iono% 
prcferve  the  virtue  of  the  fubje<9,  cfk&mVy  gitarded 
its  fafety,  remiffnefs,  and  a  negleft  of  thepublic,  are 
likely  to  follow^  and  polifhcd  natbns  of  every-  de- 
fcription  appear  toi^ncounter  a  danger  on  this  qaartcrr 
proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which-  they  have,  du- 
ring any  coptinuance,  enjoyed  the  uniatefr^ted  poP- 
fcffion  of  peace  and  profperity  */ 

II  y  a  ae$  mauvais  examples^  &e.    *  Some  bad  ex*-- 
amples  are  more  miichievous  than  crimen;  and  more 
Hates  have  perifhcd  becaufe  the  people  violated  mo- 
rals, tnan  becaufe  they  broke  the  laws.'     A  peoplcV 
bcing  obliged  to  obferve  ftridlly  the  laws  and  conftituw 
tioH  of  their  country,'  is  no  fign  of  a  farhjre  of  libera 
ty,     •  Obferve  the  power  whachr  the  Rtman-  cenfera 
had  in  the  freed  times  of  that  commonwealth,  even 
to  the  moft  fevere  reftridlion  of  private  luxury  in  fur* 
niturCj  tables,  clbthing,    and  every  article  of-  Ifvihg- 
which  yet  produced  no  complaiiit  from  the  peoplic> 
and,  on  the.  contrary,  obferve  the  unbridled  Ikcntiouf- 
nels  of  manners  in  the  time?  of  the  moft  tyrannical  of 
the  emperorsi  ^: 

Niations.  have  often  been  deceived  into  flavery  By^ 
men  of  fhining  abilities.  Miferahle  is  the  fpirit  of  a 
nation,  that  fuflfers  itfelf  tcrbc  enflkved  by  fhihing^  me- 
tal. The  Romans  under  yulius  were  delicately  en*- 
fhared,  and  grofsly  bribed.  The  Engliftr  undier  Wai-- 
pole  were  eluiiifily  bought.  The  heroi  the  orator,  the 
gentlfemaa  ih  Julius  captivated  many,  and  concealed' 
the  tyrant  and'  uforpen  Walpole  told  bis  hirelings, 
♦  I  know  your  price;  here  it  is.*  A  nation,  deceived^ 
into  ruin^  is  like  a  fond  but  actlefs  virgin  dtbauched'  by 

her 
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hcT  lover  od  prpmUc  of  marriage.  Our  cafe  is  that  of 
a  worthltfs  bold  weoch^  who^I/s  her  maidenhead  for 
a  piece  of  moneys  or  fo  much  a  year. 

The  coUedor  of  ji/m.  D^b.  Com.  writes  very  jii- 
dicioufly  on  this  iabjed,  as  follovirs : 

*  •  The  profligacy  of  the  common  people, .  at  this 
time»  [about  ^.  D.  175 f>]  calied  for  fome  legal  re- 
Araint ;  for  not  only  every  city  and  town,  but  almoft 
«vcry  village  had  ailemblies  of  mufic^  dancing,  and 
^aiyiflg.     This  ocqaiioned  a  prodigious  dKHpation  of 
the  time,  money^  aild  morals  of  the   lower  people. 
Robberies  were  fo  frequent,  that  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  was  almoft  effaced  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
;and  nothing  was  more  cqmmon  than  to  advertife  in 
the  news-papers^   an  impunity  to  any  psrfon  who 
could  bring  to  a  party  that  was  robbed,  the  effects 
that  had  been  taken  from  them»  and  that  too  with  a 
reward  according  to  the  value.     Thofe  diforders  were 
very  judly  afcribed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  extra<- 
vaganceof  the  common  people^  and  therefore  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  the  better  preventing  thefts  and 
robberies,  and  £>r  regulating  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment,  and  punifliiflg  people  keeping  diforderly 
huufes.     The  operation  of  this  bill,  when  it  pafled 
thehottfe  of  commons,  was  confined  to  Lwdcn  and 
fVeftminflery  aod  twensy  miles  rounds  and  all  perfons 
wiifhin  that  circuit  were  required  to  take  out  licences 
fronok  the  judfces  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  aflem- 
bled  at  their  quarter  feflions,  before  they  could  open 
any  room  or  placb  for  public  dancings  mulic,  or  any 
other  entertainment  of  the  like  kind.     Several  other 
regulations   regarding  idle,    diforderly,  or  fufpeifted 
perfons  arud  houfes,  were  inferted  in  the  fame  a£t, 
and  pecuniary  as  well  as  corporal  penalties  were  affixed 

to  the  tranfgre0brs«    When  this  bill  went  to  the 
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houfe  of  lords,  they  thought  fo  well  of  it,  that  they 
extended  the  operation  of  it  all  over  England.     But  as 
a  tax  was  laid  by  it  upon  the  fubjedl,  when  they  re*- 
turned  the  bill  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  .  their  a* 
mendments  were  unanimoufly  difagreed  to,  becaufe 
they  would  not  fufFer  the  lords  to  alter  any  bill' that 
was  to  affcdl  the  purfe  of  the  fubjcd.    They  therefore 
defired  a  conference  of  the  lords,    and  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  reafons  againft  the  aniendments. 
The  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  having  never  fornaally 
given  up  their  right  to  amend  nfoney  bills,  could  not 
receive  the  true  reafon  of  the  diilbnt  of  the  commons, 
without  giving  up  that  right,   or  coming  to  an  open 
breach  with  them.     The  commons  therefore,    to  a« 
void  fo  difagreeable  an  emergency,  drew  up  reafons 
againft  the  amendment,  which  had  no  regard  or  con- 
nexion with  the  true  reafon  of  their  difagreeihg  with 
them ;  and  the  lords  rather  than  fo  good  a  bill  (hould 
be  lolt,  agreed  not  to  infift  upon  their  amendments  i 
and  thus   the  bill  paiTed,    and   received   the  roya^ 
aflent*/ 

*  Few  crimes  either  private,  or  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic, can  be  committe4  by  thofe  whofe  minds  are  early 
fealoned  with  the  principle  of  loving  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  native  country.  For,  generally 
fpeaking,  all  oiv  vices  whatfoever  turn  to  her  pre- 
judice; and  if  we  were  convinced  of  this  betimes, 
and  if  from  our  very  youth  we  were  feafoned  with  this 
notion,  we  fhould  of  courfe  be  virtuous,  and  our 
country  would  profper  and  flourifli  in  proportion 
to  this  amendment  of  our  nianners.  Wherever  pri<* 
vate  men  can  be  brought  to  make  all  their  anions 
andnt&unfels  thoughts,  and  defigoments,  to  center  in 
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the  common  good,  that  nation  will  foon  gather  fuch 
ftfength  as  (hall  relift  any  homtf-bred  mtfchlef,  or 
outwatd  aceident.     No  great  thing  was  ever  done, 
but  by  fuch  as  have  preferred  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try to  all  other  coniiderations ;    and   vvherever  this 
public  fpirit  reigns,  and  where  this  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon good  governs  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  (late 
will  flouritt),  and  increafe  in  riches  and  power,  and 
^wherever  it  declines,  or  is  fet  at  nought,    weaknefs, 
diforder^  and  poverty  muft  be  expeded.     This  love 
to  thtir  native  foil,  where  it  has  been  deeply  rooted, 
and  where  it  could  be  preferved,  has  made  little  ci- 
ties fanious  and  invincible,  as  Sparta^  Corinth^  Thebes^ 
and  Athens ;  and  from  thence  all  the  Roman  great- 
nefs  took  its  rife.     But  where  they  are  wretchedly 
Gonttiving  their  own  ends,  without  any  care  of  their 
country's  profit,  or  trafficking  its  wealth  and  liberties, 
for  rewards^   preferments,    and  titles;    where  every 
one  is  fnatching  all  he  can  j  and  where  there  is  a  ge- 
neral negled:  of  national  interell,  they  grow  luxuri- 
ous, proud,  falfe,  and  effeminate;    and  a  people  fo 
depraved,  is  commonly  the  prey  of  fome  neighbour 
feafoned  with  more  wile  *and  better  principles.     In  a 
kingdom  but  too  tiear  us,  we  may  fee  all  forts  of  men 
labouring  for  the  public  welfare,    and  every  one  as 
vigilant  in  his  poft,  as  if  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole 
empire  depended  on  his  fingle  care  and  diligence;  fo 
that,  to  the  fhame  of  another  place,  they  feem  niore 
intent  upon  the  profperity  and  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, under  a   hard  and  oppreffive  tyranny,  than  tie 
inhabitants  of  fome  free  nations,  where  the  people 
have  an  intereiV  in  the  laws,  and  are  a  part  of  the  con- 
iiftitution.   Homer  in  his  two  poems  feems  to  intend  btt 
two  morals.     In  the   Iliad,    to  fet  out  how  fatbl 
difcord  among  th^  great  onei  is  to  dates  and  armies; 

And 
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And  in  fais  Opyssey*/  to  (hew  that  the  love  of  oac 
own  country  ought  to  be   (Ironger  than  any  other 
paffion ;  for  he  malces  Vlyjjes  quit  the  nymph  Calyff^ 
with  all  her  pleafure,   and  the  immortality  ihe  had 
promifed  him^  to  retura  to  Jibacap  a  rockv  and  bar« 
ran  ifland.     The  affairs  of  a  country  relating  either 
to  civil  government^  ^ar^  the  revenues^  or  trade^  can 
never  be  well  aod  profperoufly  conducted,  unlefs  the 
men  of  principle  rank  and  figure  diveft  themfelves  of 
their  paflions,  felf-intereft,    overweening  opiiiioo  of 
their  own  merits^  their  flattery,  falfe  arts^  meaaam^ 
bition,  irregular  appetites,  and  purfiiits  after  wealth 
and  greatnefs.     No  people  did  ever  become  famops 
and  powerful^  but  by  temperance^  fortitude^  juftice^ 
reverence  to  th^  laws,  and  piety  to   the  country^ 
And  jwhen  any  empire  is  deftined  to  be  undone^  or 
to  lofe  its  freedom  J  the  feeds  of  this  mm  are  to  k$ 
firft  feen  in  the  corruption  of  its  manners.     In  \i^ 
cious  governments,  all  care  of  the  public  is  laid  afide» 
and  evefy  one  is  plundering  for   himfelff  as  if  th^ 
commonwealth  were  adrift,  or  had    fufFered   (hip^ 
wreck ;  and  where  a  people  is  thus  depraved,  their  na* 
tional  aifemblies  hav«  the  fif-ft  open  marks  of  the  in**- 
fedion  upon  them,  from  whence  fpring  all  diforders 
\n  the  (late  whatfoever.    For  then  fuch  as  have  mpft 
eloquence,  valour,  ikill  in  buiinefs,  and  n^  intere{| 
in  their  country,  throw  off  the  mafk  of  popularity, 
which  they  had  put  on  for  a  time,  and  in  the  face  <>f 
the  world  defire  wealth,  honours,  and  greatnefs,  upon 
any  terms ;  and  this  ambition  leads  them  to  corrupf 
others,  that  their  own  natural  vices  may  be  the  ief$ 
obferved ;  fo  that  in  a  conftitution  ripe  for  change^ 
thcfe  who  are  beft  efteemed,  and  moft  tmifted,  bagin 
to  buy  the  people^s  voice,  and  afterwards  expoie  t« 
fale  their  own  fuffrages;  which  pra^ice  h  always 
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atCendkd  wkh  utcer  dcftrodioiH  or  the  lofs  of  liberty. 
Tbis  error  ia  the  firft  cooco^ion  does  prefeatly  de* 
pravethe  whole  mafe^  for  thei>  the  dignities  of  the 
cofHtBonweakh  are  made  the  reward  of  fraud  and 
▼ice,  and  fiot  the  rocompence  of  merit.  All  is 
bought  and  foki,  and  the  worft  men  who  can  afford 
to  bid  hi^efl^  are  accepted ;  and  where  the  manage- 
ment is  once  got  into  fuch  hands>  fatflions  are  fuffer- 
fbred  to  grew;  ra(h  counfeis  are  embraced^  and 
wholefome  advices  roeded  ;<  every  one  is  bufy  for 
himfelf,  and  earetefs  of  the  common  intereftj. 
treachery  is  winked  at,  and  private  perfons  are  allow- 
ed to-  become  wealthy  by  the  pubUc  fpoils ;  all  which 
k  followed  with  the  lofs-  of  reputation  abroad^  and 
poverty  at  home*/ 

Mr.  I^fiifgm,  in  tlieddbate,  j1.  D*  17449  on  the 
motion  for  annual  parliaments,  argues,  foat  long  par- 
ments  prodlice^  and  increafe  corruption  of  mamKra 
in  the  peopfe.  *  Sir,  (diys  he,  the  middling  people  in 
this  country  have  sdways^  till  of  late  years,  been  re* 
markable  for  their  bravery>  generofity,  and  hefpita- 
Kty,  and  thoft  of  inferior  rank  for  their  honefty 
frugality,  za&  indaOtty.  Th<fe  are  the  virtues  which 
raifed'tsbia  naifon  to  that  heigfat  of  gbcy,  riches»  and 
power  it  had  once  arrivedat ;  but  thefe  virtues  are  every 
^le  of  dtem  in  danger  of  being  utterly  extingui(hed 
by  mini(tieriai-  corraptiOR  at  eledtbns^  and  in  par^ 
hament.  For  proving  this,  I  have  no  occafion  ta 
appeal  to  any  thing  but  experience  under  the  late  ad- 
miniftration,  the  deci^  of  every  one  of  thefe  virtues^ 
snd  the  caufea  of  that  decay  became  fo  vifible  to 
every  thinking  man  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  whole 
imtion,.  except  the  very  tools  of  the  mini(ler»  joined* 
in  patting  an  end  to  hia  power,  and- thank  God,  with 
the  help  of  a  very  extraordinary  conjun^re  at  court, 

we 
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we  at  laft  in  fomc!  degrpe  fucceeded  in  our  endeavours^ 
For  this  reafon  1  fay  I  need  not  appeal  tp  any  thing 
but  experience,  for  (hewing  what  an  effedt  public 
corruption  has  upon  private!  as  well.. as  public  vir- 
tue ;  but  as  it  may  be  proved  byrc^faHf  as  well  as 
experience,  and  as  I  think  it  nece0ary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  argument  that  can  be  thought  of 
for  eflablithing  the  truth  of  thia  propoiition,  1  (hall 
beg  leave  to  confider  feparately  every  one  of  the  vir- 
tues I  have  mentioned,  in  order  to  (hew  from  the 
reafon  of  things  how  neceffarily  it  muft  decay,  in  pro-' 
portion  as  public  corruption  is  introduced.  And  fir  (I 
with  regard  to  courage  or  bravery.  1  hough  courage 
or  refolution^  Sir,,  depends  in  feme  meafure  upon  the 
nature  or  conAitution  of  the  man,  yet  it  may  be  very 
much  increafed  or  diminiftied  by  cu(lom  ai]y(l  educa- 
tion, and  efpecially  by  public  rewards  beftowed  upoUg 
or  refufed  to  thofe  who  have  (hewn  any  remarkable 
degree  of  it  in  the  fervice  of  their.couritry.  In  for-^ 
mer  tiides,  and  when  we  had  an  hone(l  and  wife  ad« 
miniftration,  the  chief  method  by  which  our  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  could  recommend  themfelves  to  the 
efteem  of  their  couptry^  or  thq  favour  of  their  for 
vereign,  was  by  their  courage,  and  military  capacity  j 
and  the  fame  confideration  mad^  them  take  notice  of 
thofe  that  were  in  anj  (lation  below  them,  which 
propagated  a  brave  and  military  fpirit  ainong  all  ranks 
of  men  in  the  kingdom.  In  tboie  days  our  minifters 
did  not  defire  any  man  in  parliament  to  vote  asjhey 
directed.  They  defired  no  man  to  vote,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  didates  of  his  own  confcience^  and  there- 
fore they  never  thought  of  rewarding  thofe  who  ap-. 
•proved,  much  lefs  of  puni(hing  thofe  who  difapprovedt 
of  their  meafures  in  parliament.  At  eledions  again^ 
though  a  feat  in  parliament  was  always  reckoned  ho- 
nourable 
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Hoorkble^  yet  as  it  was  in  antient  times  reckoned  fa- 
ther burdenibine  than  proiitabiey  there  was  never  any 
violent  competition  at  the  eledtiont  and  confeqilently 
the  perfbd  chofen  ikverthoaght  hirtifelf  much  obliged 
to  tbofc'  who  voted  for  him^  nor  did  they  fo  much 
as  exped  any  favours  from  him  upon  that  account 
alone.  Bat  no  fooder  did  minifters  begin  to  folicit 
tile  votes,  inftead  of  convincing  the  reaton  of  the 
member^  of  parliament,  then  they  begun  to  think 
themfelvcs  obliged  to  reward  thofe  who  complied 
with  their  felicitations ;  and  foon  after  this  practice 
Was  introduced,  a  feat  in  parliament  became  profita- 
ble as  well  as  honourable,  which  of  courfe  begot  vio^* 
lent  competition  at  elections ;  and  this  made  voters 
begin  to  cliaim  d  merit  with  thofe  in  favour  of 
whom  they  gave  their  vote  at  any  eledion* 

Hioc  prifldl  mali  ubei.  Vi (to. 

^  From  beticeforth.  Sir,  the  natural  channel  through 
which  all  public  honours  and  preferments  flowed^  be« 
gan  to  be  difuied,  and  betraying  our  country  to  the 
Will  of  a  miniftei*  in  parliaments  or  at  fclediohs^  hegan 
to  be  the  only  channel  through  which  i  man  could 
expe£t  any  honours  or  preferment.  When  this  be^* 
gan,  or  whether  it  has  not  met  with  fome  interruptions 
fince  it  firft  began,  I  (hall  not  determine;  but  this  I 
will  fay,  that  it  never  became  fo  apparent  as  it  did 
under  the  late  adminiftration  j  and  I  wilh  we  may  not 
fatally  feel  the  confequence  of  it  iti  the  war  we  are 
now  engaged  in.  The  natural  coui'age  of  EngliOi- 
men  is  not  by  any  difcouragements  to  be  abfolutely 
extingui(hed  I  but  I  wifh  it  may  not  have  taken  a 
wrong  turn  :  I  wi(h  we  may  not  find  that  the  cou- 
rage of  our  men  is  become  rather  an  avaricious  than 
an  ambitious  courage,  and  that  men  now  leek  to  rai(e 
by  their  courage  their  private  fortunes  rather  than 
♦  Vol.  hi.  G  their 
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their  owoor  their  country's  glory;  for  If  that  be  the 
cafe,  we  may  make  good  pirates  or  marodcrsy  but  we 
fhall  never,  while  this  fpirit  remains,  make  good  fol- 
diers  or  feamen;  and  no  man>  I  believe,  can  expe^ 
that  we  ihould  be  able  to  put  a  glorious  end  to  the 
war  either  by  piracy  or  maroding.     Courage,   Sir, 
like  many  other  good  qualities,  becomes  laudable  only 
according  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  and  the  mo-p^ 
lives  upon  which  it  is  founded;  for  a  man  who  ven- 
tures his  life  with  no  other  view  but  that  of  raifing 
his  own  private  fortune,  differs  from  a  common  high- 
wayman in  nothing  but  this,  that  the  one  plunders- 
according  to  law,  the  other  againft  it«    When  I  fay 
this.  Sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  bethought,  that  I  intend 
to  reflcdl  upon  any  of  thofe  brave  me^  who  have 
ventured  their  lives  in  taking  prizes  from  the  enemies 
of  their  country:    for  as  they  thereby  weaken  the 
enemy,  it  is  a  public  fervice  as  well  as  a  private  ad-> 
vantage ;  and  when  the  firil  of  thefe  motives  is  their 
chief  inducement,  which  I  hope  it  always  is  with  re-^ 
gard  to  the  officers  at  lead:,  they  deferve  the  efieem  and 
applaufe  of  their  country.    From  fuch  gentlemen  we 
may  expeA  an  equal  behaviour^  where  nothing  but 
blows  and  triumphs  are  to  be  got :  from  tbe  enemy ;. 
,but  this  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  thpfe  who  have 
nothing  but  the  prize  in  view.     This  fort  of  courage^ 
which  proceeds  from  fordid  avarice,  I  have  mentioned. 
Sir,  only  to  (hew  that  we  are  not  tofuppofe^  that  alt 
the  bold  actions  we  read  of  in  our  journals^  proceed 
from  that   true  aad  generous  fpirit  of  courage  by 
which  our  anceftors  were  actuated ;    n^r  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  fpirit  of  a  people  from  whs^t  appears  ia 
their  regular  armies  or  navies,  becaufe  a  fpirit  of 
courage  may  for  fome  tiipe  be  preferved  in  the  armies 
Of  navies  of  a  country,  after  it  has  been  induftrioufly 

deprcfie^ 
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deprcfled  among  all  other  ranks  of  men.  The  only 
way  to  judge  in  this  cafe,  is  to  confider  the  condud; 
and  behaviour  of  the  gentlenKn  of  fortune  in  that 
country,  the  methods  they  take  to  recommend  them- 
fel  vcs  to  the  eflbeem  of  their  country ,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions  which  recommend  thofe  of  inferior  rank  to  their 
favour;  and  from  thefe  confiderations  we  muft  con- 
clude, that  the  antieot  fpirit  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion is  now  aknoft  entirely  exttndt.  Do  we  now  fee 
any  gentleman  of  fortune  who  is  not  of  the  army  or 
navy,  endeavouring  to  recommend  himfelf  by  his 
courage  or  military  knowledge  ?  Do  we  now  hear  of 
the  armies  of  foreign  princes  being  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  a  crowd  of  Engli(h  volunteers  ?  Do  we  now 
hear  of  any  gentleman's  encouraging  his  tenants  and 
(ervants  to  make  tbemfelves  mafters  of  military  difci- 
pline,  or  conferring  diilinguiihing  favours  upon  thofe 
who  have  fibewn  great  courage  and  refoldtion  upon 
any  occafion  ?  Few  fuck  examples  are  to  be  met  with 
in  our  prefcnt  ftory;  and  the  reafon  is  plain:  All 
public  favours  are  now  beflowed  upc^  voting,  not 
fighting.  If  a  man  be  qualified  to  vote,  he  has  no  oc* 
cafioQ  for  any  other  qualification  ;  and  of  Ute  years, 
even  in  our  army  or  navy,  it  has  appeared  Co  be  the 
heft  qualification  for  entitling  a  man  to  preferment. 
We  mud  therefore  demolifh  this  fuperftrudu re,  which 
has  been  raifed  by  corruption.  We  muft  render  it 
ioipaflibie  for  a  mtnifler  to  exped  to  gain  a  majority 
in  parliament,  or  at  eledion,  either  by  bribery  or  by 
a  proper  difpenfation  of  places  and  preferments.  I 
fay,  we  trm&  do  this,  if  Vfe  intend  to  reftore  that 
fpirit  of  bravery  by  which  our  anceflors  preferved  their 
ittierties,  and  gained' (o  much  glory  to  their  country ; 
and  for  this  purple  nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
fo  effedual  as  the  reftoration  of  annual  parliaments. 
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Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  generofity  and  hofpitality  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  every  one  knows,  that  by  long 
parliaments  and  corrupt  eledions,  they  have  been 
banifhed  almoft  entirely  out  of  the  country ;  for  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  called  generofity,  to  give  a  country  fel- 
low, by  exprefs  bargain,  five  or  ten  guineas  for  his 
vote  ;  and  as  little  will  it,  I  hope,  be  called  hofpita^ 
lity  to  make  a  county  or  borough  drunk  once  in  feven 
years,  by  way  of  preparation  for  an  enfuing  eledion. 
In  former  times  moft  of  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
lived  at  their  country  feats,  where  they  often  gene- 
roufly  relieved  fach  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  were  in  real  diftrefs;  and  they  daily  entertained 
their  friends  ^nd  neighbours  at  their  houfes,  not  with 
luxuries  and  extravagant  feafts,  but  with  a  plentiful 
and  hofpitable  table.  By  thefe  methods  they  recom-« 
mended  themfelvcs  to  the  favour  of  their  country,  or 
oFfome  neighbouring  city  or  boroogh^  and  in  return, 
if  they  defired  it,  they  had  fometimes  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  them  of  reprefenting  it  in  parliament, 
which  being  but  of  fliort  duration,  it  never  induced 
them  to  think  of  altering  their  method  of  living,  or 
of  leaving  their  feat  in  the  country.  But  fince  the  in-r 
trodudion  of  feptennial  parliaments,  and  with  them 
of  courfe  the  practice  of  downright  bribery  at  all 
eledlions,  this  method  of  living  has  been  entirely 
altered,  and  no  wonder  it  (hould  be  fo  ^  for  fuppofe  a 
gentleman  to  have  lived  in  the  moft  generous  and 
hofpitable  manner  in  his  country,  or  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  his  borough ;  fuppofe  fuch  a  gentleman 
fets  up  for  their  reprefentative,  down  comes  a  cour-r 
tier  with  his  pockets  full  of  public  money,  and  offers 
the  eiedors,  or  fuch  of  them  as  will  vote  for  him,  feven 
guineas  a  man  :  by  fuch  an  ofiFer  the  country  gentle-p 
fnan's  fricT\^ihipf  his  generofity,  his  hofpitality,  are 
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aH  at  once  ef&(;ed  out  of  the  memories  of  many  of 
them,  and  he  i$  thereby  defeated  of  his  eltAion.  Is 
it  not  natural  for  fuch  a  gentleman  to  refolve,  not  to 
put  himfelf  any  more  to  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
being  generous  and  hofpitable  ?  The  favour  of  his 
countrymen  he  fees  maft  be  purchafed,  not  won  ^ 
therefore  he  refolves  to  contra^  his  expence,  in  or* 
der  to  prepare  the  proper  ammunition  for  the  next 
^XcGtioa^  and  if  he  fucceed^,  being  then  afTured  of 
his  feat  in  parliament  for  feven  years,  and  fenfible  that 
being  in  the  country  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  him  on 
any  future  eledion,  he  retires  with  his  family  to  Lon^ 
dm^  and  refolves  to  depend  upon  bribery  alone  for  his 
fuccefs  in  every  future  eledion.  Thus,  Sir,  an  end 
is  put  to  the  generofity  and  hofpitality  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  thus  an  end  has  already  been  put  to  the 
generofity  and  hofpitality  of  mod  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
evil,  for  this  change  of  a  country  life  into  a  town  life, 
has  introduced  a  new  fort  of  expence,  which  is  of  the 
moft  pernicious  confequence  m  the  kingdom  in  ge« 
neral,  and  to  the  landed  Ihtereft  in  particular,  ^y 
the  antient  country  hofpitality  a  great  deal  was,  it  is 
true,  confumed,  but  thp  confumption  was  all  our 
own  :  almoft  the  whole,  excepting  a  few  fpiceries, 
was  the  produce  of  our  own  farmers  \  whereas  the 
expence  attending  a  town  life  is  moftly  laid  out  on 
things  of  foreign  importation,  and  moft  of  them  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  tend  to  deprive  us  of  every  good  qua- 
lity we  have  left  among  us.  One  modern  polite  iup- 
per  in  town,  with  afetof  Italian  muficians  to  entertain 
f he  company,  will  now  coft  as  much  as  would  formerly 
have  hofpitably  entertained  a  whole  country  for  a 
week  s  with  this  difference,  that  the  expence  of  th« 
latter  centered  chiefly,  in  the  pocket  of  the  neighbour- 
ing 
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ing  fkrmers,  whereas  the  expence  of  the  former  ceit^- 
ters  chiefly  in  the  pocket  of  foreigners^  and  thofe  fb« 
reigners,  perhaps,  who  are  our  mod  dangerous  ene- 
mies. When  I  confider  this.  Sir,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  heavy  complaints  we  hear  among  the  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  a  market  for 
their  goods,  nor  do  1  wonder  at  fo  many  of  them  be- 
coming bankrupt.  A  man  of  fortune  who  lives  in 
London^  may^  in  plays,  operas,  routs,  afliemblies, 
French  cookery,  French  fauces,  and  French  wines, 
fpend  as  much  yearly  as  he  could  do,  were  he  to  live 
in  the  moft  hofpitable  manner  at  his  feat  in  the 
country ;  but  will  any  one  fuppofe,  that  there  is 
as  much  malt,  meat,  bread,  or  poultry  confumed 
in  bis  family  ?  Will  any  one  fuppofe,  that  the  poor, 
or  even  the  farmers  and  tradefmen,  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood  of  his  country*feat  confume  as  mud),  when 
they  have  nothing  but  what  they  take  from  their  owri 
table,  as  when  they  had  his  hall  to  feaft  in  ?  What  a 
diminution  then  in  country  confumptions  muft  the 
retiring  of  one  g  eat  funily  make  ?  What  a  diftreis 
mud  be  brought  upon  a  ^untry,  efpecially  if  remote 
from  London^  when  all  its  rich  families  repair  to  live 
conftantly  in  this  city  ?  Sir,  the  fatal  confequences 
brought  upon  our  land  eftates  by  thus  tempting  our 
rich  families  to  live  conftantly  in  London^  are  fo  glar« 
ing,  that  I  (hall  wonder  to  fee  any  landed  gentle«» 
man  in  this  houfe  oppofe  the  motion ;  and  if  any 
of  them  do,  I  (hall  be  very  apt  to  fuppofe  they 
have  fome  other  income  lefs  honourable,  diough 
perhaps  more  pundual ;  for  that  annual  parliaments 
would  fend  moft  of  our  rich  families  to  the  country, 
and  reftore  our  antient  generofity  and  hofpitality,  is  a 
queftion  that  can  admit  of  no  difpute ;  becaufe  no 
gentleman  could  then   prcferve  his  intereft  in  his 
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country,  dty,  or    borough,  but    by    going  to   live 
aoiong/l:  them;  and  if  by  neglcdling  to  live  there  he 
JhouJd  be  turned  out  of  parliament,  I  believe  the  moft 
courtly  dame  could  hardly  prevail  upon  the  moft  uxo-* 
rious  hufband  to  live  in  London^  after  having  nothing  to 
do  there  but  to  fee  her  play  at  quadrille.    I  now  come. 
Sir,  to  thofe  good  qualities  or  virtues  for  which  the 
inferior  rank  of  our ,  people  were  very    remarkable* 
Thefe,  I  faid,  were  honefty,  frugality,  and  indudry. 
As  to  every  one.  of  thefCf  the  manners  of  our  people 
have  been  very  much  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
ieptennial  parliaments,  and  the  corruption  and  vio« 
lent  conteftation  at  eledions,  which  have  thereby  of 
coorfe  been  propagated  through  the   whole    king- 
dom*   With  regard  to  the  honefty  of  the  people, 
perhaps  ao  inftaoce  may  be  here  and  there  found  of  a 
man  who  a£l$  honeftly  in  private  life,    and  yet  bat 
made  it  his  practice  to  fell  his  vote  to  the  beft  bidder # 
But  I  will  fay,  that    futh  a  man's  honefty  proceeds 
more  ftam  the  fear  of  the  gpaiUows  than  from  any  na« 
tural  difpofition ;  and  it  .is  well  known  that  few  men 
jump  at  once  into  the  height  of  wickednefs.     They 
generally  begin  with  little  venial  fins,  and  move  by 
degrees  to  the  moft.  aggravating   crimes.      Do  not 
moft  of  the  wretches  that  fufFer  at  Tyburn  tell  us^ 
diat  they  began  tbtir  wicked  courfe  with  a  breach  of 
the  £d)bath  ?  This;  is  incne  of  the  oKxft  heinous  fort  of 
crimes ;  bot  the  danger  conflils  in  the  firft  encroach^ 
ment  upon  confcteoice ;  for  being  once  got  into  % 
wicked  courfe  tht^  (ekiom  ftop  at  the  threihold.     Iq 
the.fame  manner  a^man  who  fells  his  vote  at  an  elec-^ 
tion, .  to  a  candidate  who  he  thinks  will  fell  his  couof-^ 
try  in  parlianeient,imttftvbefenfible  be  has  committed 
r crime :   In  fa  doings,  he  certainly  a<ls  agaioft  his* 

ience,  and  by ihia  means  hiai.a^ing,  againft.  his 
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confciehce^  becomes  familiar  to  him,  which  prepares 
him  for  the  committing  of  any  crime  he  thinks  he 
may  be  fafe  in,  and  then  if  he  commits  no  crime  in 
private  lifej  it  is  ndt  for  want  of  wil),  but  for  want  of 
opportunity.    He  is  honeft,  juft  as  fome   women  are 
chade^  only  becaufe  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  ocherwife.     The  only  difference  is,  that  he  be«^ 
comes  wicked  by  cuftom,  whereas  they  are  fo  by  na* 
ture.     We  fliouldj  therefore^  in  order  to  preferve  thel 
honefty  of  our  people,  prevent,  as  niuch  as  pofiiblCy  a 
man's  being  tempted  to  fell  his  vote  at  an  ele£fcion»  and 
the  bed  method  for  doing  this  will  be  to  reftote  annual 
parliaments,  becaufe  no  candidate  will  then  be  at  the' 
expence  of  corrupting,  efpecially  as  he  cannot  exped: 
to  be   corrupted  by  a  minifter   after  he  i$  chofen^ 
Kow^  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  frugality  of  the   people^ 
we  know  by  experience,  that  what  people  get  by  fell- 
ing their  votes  at  an  eledion,  is  generally  fpent  in 
extravagance ;  and  being  once  led  into  an  ei^travagant 
manner  of  living,  fe\V  of  them  ever  leave  it,  as  long  as 
they  have  a  penny  to  fupport  iu    By  this  means  they 
arc  led  into  necefiities,  and  having  once  broke  in  upon 
their  confcience,  by  felling  their  vote  at  an  eledion^ 
they  are  the  lefs  proof  again  ft  thofe  temptations  they 
are  expofed  to  by  their  neceffities  i  fo  that  I  am  per« 
fuaded,    many  a  poor  man  in  this  kingdom  has  been 
brought  to  the  gallows  by  the  bribe  he  received  for  his 
vote  at  an  eledtion.     Befides,  as  all  the  little  places 
under   the  government  have  of  late  been    beflowed 
upon  pliable  voters  at  elections,   without   requiring 
any  one  other  quality  to  recommend   them,  fuch 
voters  generally  diffipate    their    own  fubftance,  in 
hopes  of  being  afterwards  provided  for  by  fome   tittle 
place  in  governuMnt}   and,  by  the  example  of  fuch 
voters^   many  of  their  neighbours  are  led  into  the 
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fame  extravagant  eourfd  of  livingi  whicb^  I  believe^ 
is  bne  great  caufe  of  that  luxury  which  now  fo  gene« 
rally  prevails  among  the  lower  fort  of  people.  The 
lame  caufes.  Sir,  that  promote  the  people's  extrava- 
gance prevent  their  being  induftrious«  Whilil  a  lit- 
tle country  freeholder  or  tradefman  is  fpending  in  ex«* 
travagance  his  infamous  earnings  at  an  eledtion,  he 
difdains  to  think  of  honed  indoftry  or  labour ;  and 
being  once  got  out  of  the  road  of  indudryi  many  of 
them  cannot  find  their  way  into  it  again.  If  fuch 
feUows  are  not  provided  by  the  court  candidate  who 
was  chofen  by  ititir  venality,  with  fume  little  pod  in 
the  government,  which  all  exped,  but  few  are  fo 
lucky  as  to  meet  with,  they  f  on  become  bankrupts^ 
are  thrown  into  prifon,  and  their  families  a  burden 
upon  the  country  which  they  hav  fold  and  betrayed* 
This  is  the  fate  of  moft  of  them  1  and  as  to  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  provided  for,  their  good  luck  is  of  thtt 
moft  pernicious  confequence  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
becau&  it  encourages  others  to  become  venal,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  the  fame  good  fortune ;  for  in  this 
cafe  it  is  t^e  fame  as  in  a  lottery,  people  overlook  the 
thouTands  that  are  unf&rtunate,  and  take  notice  only 
of  the  happy  few  that  get  the  great  prizes  i  If  it  were 
not  for  this  unaccountable  humour  in  mankind^  no 
man  would  bean  adventurer  in  a  lottery  ;  no  man, 
ei^n  in  this  cc»:rupt  age,  would  fell  his  vote  at  an 
election «  But  whilft  tkAs  humour  remains,  which  it 
w^  do  as  long  as  the  race  of  man  fubfifts,  there  will 
be  adventurers^  these  will  be  fellers.  There  is  no 
preventing  it,  but  by  demolifliing  the  market ;  and 
this,  I  think,  will  be  the  effedl  of  the  bill  now  pro- 
pofod  to  you,  if  it  be  pafied  into  a  law  :  it  will  de« 
moliifa  the  nterket  of  cocru|)tion,  both  in  this  houfe 
and  at  every  ele&ioo  in  the  kingdom,  for  mioifters 
Vox.  HI.  H  .will 
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will  not  then  corrupt,  becaofc  they  can  expe<a  no 
fuccefs  by  corruption  i  and  though  little  contells 
may  now  and  then  happen  among  country  gentlemen', 
yet  they  will  never  be  fo  violent  as  to  Occafion  cor- 
ruption on  either  fide  of  the  queftion.  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir,  I  believe  very  few  conteils  will  ever  hap- 
pen among  the  country  gentlemen;  for  in  every  coun- 
ty, city,  and  borough  in  the  kingdom,  the  chief  fa- 
milies will  come  to  a  compromife  amongft  themfelves, 
and  agree  to  take  the  honour  by  turns,  of  reprefenting 
it  in  parliament.  No  man  will  grudge  his  neighbour 
the  honour  for  one  year,  when  he  knows  he  is  to 
have  the  fame  honour  the  next  year,  or  in  a  year  or 
two  after,  efpecially  when  that  honour  is  to  be  attend- 
ed with  no  expecSfttion  of  any  poft,  place,  or  penfion 
from  the  crown,  urikfs  he  can  recommend  himfelf  to 
it  by  fome  other  qualification :  whereas,  when  a  gen- 
tleman is  tobe  chofen  into  parliament  for  feven  years, 
and  when  his  being  a  member,  without  fo  much  as 
the  appearance  of  any  other  qualification,  is  known 
to  be  fufiicient  for  recommending  or  rather  en  lifting 
him  to  fome  place  of  great  profit  under  the  crown,  I 
do  not  wonder  at  his  often  meeting  with  a  violent 
oppofition.  The  length  ot  the  term  makes  any  fucb 
compromife  as  I  have  mentioned  impofiible,  which 
of  courfe  creates  him  antagonifts  among  thofe  who 
are  only  ambitious  of  the  honour^  and  the  expedatioa 
of  advantage  creates  him  antagonifts,  among  thofe 
who  are  refolved  to  make  their  market.  This  gener- 
ally begets  a  violent  oppofition;  and  if  the  antagonift 
be  one  of  the  better  fort,  he  generally  has  recourfe  to 
bribery ;  for  as  he  is  refolved  to  fell^  he  makes  no 
fcruple  to  purchafe,  if  he  thinks  he  can  purchafe  for 
lefs'than  be  may  fell.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  caufes  why 
we  find  fuch  violent  contells  about  elections  to  fep^ 
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tennial  parliaments  ;  and  as  all  thcfe  caufes  would 
ceafe  the  moment  we  made  our  parliaments  annual,  I 
think  it  is  next  to  a  demondration,  that  in  eledions 
for  annual  parliaments  there  could  be  no  violent  op- 
pofition,  and  much  lefs  any  bribery  or  corruption. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  reftore  the  pradice  of 
thvle  virtues,  for  which  our  anceftors  were  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  and  by  which  they  handed  down  to  us  riches, 
glory,  renown,  and  liberty,  we  muft  reftore  the  cuf- 
torn  of  having  parliaments  not  only  annually  held  but 
annually  chofen/ 

Very  excellent  is  the  fpeech  of  Sir  J.  Philips  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  17451  on  this  fubje£t  ^ 
S  I*R, 

^  The  opinion  my  honourable  friend  has  of  what  we 
ought  to  do  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  addition  he 
has  propofed  to  be  made  to  our  addrefs,  viz.  pro- 
miding  the  king,  that  the  houfe  would  frame  bills  for 
checking  abufes,  and  reftraining  corruption,  are  fo 
agreeable  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I  cannot  avoid 
ftanding  up  to  (ccond  his  motion,  I  (hall  readily  con- 
cur with  thofe  gentlemen  who  think  that  we  ought 
upon  this  occafion  to  expi efs,  in  the  warmeft  terms, 
our  loyalty  to  our  king,  and  our  fteady  refoluticn  to 
fupport  him  againft  all  his  enemies,  both  foreign  and 
domeflic ;  and  I  hope  they  will  concur  with  me,  and 
I  believe  many  other  gentlemen  in  this  houfe,  that  we 
ought  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  the  fame  energy,  to 
exprefs  our  fidelity  to  our  country,  and  our  ftcady  refo- 
lution  to  fupport  the  liberties  of  the  people  againft 
the  fatal  ejffeds  of  corruption,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
^r,t  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  effedts  that  can  en- 
fue  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  rebellion.  From 
arbitrary  power  eftabliihed  in  our  prefent  royal  family, 
^ ; and 
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and  fupported  by  a  corrupt  parliament,  and  a  mer<» 
cenary  {landing  army,  I  (hall  grant,  Sir,  we  are  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  popery ;  bat  the  certain  confe* 
quence  will  be  a  general  depravity  of  manners,  and 
a  total  extindlion  of  religion  of  every  kind  i  and  then 
if  chance,  or  any  foreign  view  ihould  make  fome 
future  king  even  of  our  prefent  royal  family,  turn 
papift,  which  is  far  from  being  impoflible^  how  could 
we  guard  againft  the  introdudion  and  eftablifhment 
of  popery?  To  a  man  who  has  no  religion  at  allj 
it  fignifies  nothing  what  fort  of  religion  is  efiabliOied  j 
for  he  will  always  make  that  fort  or  fedfc  his  profefW 
fion,  which  he  finds  mod  fuitable  to  his  intereft,  con* 
fequently  fuch  a  king  would  meet  witlt  no  oppofi-> 
tion  from  the  people ;  atid  our  laws  againft  popery 
would  be  no  bar  to  his  intentions,  becaufe  every  ono 
of  ihem  would  at  his  deiire  be  repealed  by  a  corrupt 
padiament;  therefore  the  only  fure  and  lading  fence 
we  can  have  againd  popery  is,  the  prefervation  of  our 
conditution.  Whild  the  people  continue  to  have  any 
religion,  and  are  generally  iincere  proteftants,  no  king, 
(liould  he  turn  pap;ft  himlelf,  can  have  it  in  bis  power 
to  introduce^  much  lefs  edabliCh  popery  amongft 
us,  if  the  people  be  freely  and  fairly  reprefented  in 
parliament;  but  a  government  that  propofes  to  fup<» 
port  itleif  by  corruption,  mud  at  the  lan^e  time  en-* 
deavour  to  abolilh  a^l  principles  of  honour  and  reli- 
git  n;  for  a  man  .  who  has  any  principle  of  either, 
will  never  frame  any  felfilb  motive,  give  his  vote  in 
parliament,  or  at  eledions,  againd  what  he  knows  to 
be  the  true  intered  of  his  country.  Such  a  govern* 
ment  mud  necellarily  conduift  itfelf  in  dire£t  oppofi-^ 
tion  to  all  the  maxims  of  true  polky.  Merit  of  every 
kind  will  be  difregarded,  religion  will  be  laughed  at, 
And  patriotiio)  turned  intp  ridicule*    Libertioiim  will 
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be  encouraged,  avarice  will  be  fed,  and  luxury  will 
be  propagated,  in  order  to  render  the  operacion  of 
corruption  the  more  eafy,  and  its  efFeft  the  more  cer** 
tain.  And  when  the  people  are  generally  and  tho« 
roughly  corrupted,  which,  becauie  of^  our  frequent 
eIe<^ion$,  they  muft  be  before  the  govetnment  can 
fur  its  fupport  depend  upon  corruption  alone,  the 
church  cf  Rome^  whofe  politicks  we  have  more  rea« 
fon  to  dread  than  her  power,  will  have  a  much  more 
cafy  and  certain  game  to  play,  than  that  of  fo.cuig 
the  Pretender  upon  us.  This,  Sir,  they  can  never  do 
as  long  as  we  have  any  religion,  «virtue,  or  courage 
amongft  us,  and  Hiould  they  by  an  extraordinary 
mifcbance  iucceed,  the  Pretender  and  they  together^ 
would  find  it  a  very  ditficult  ta(k  to  convert  a  whole 
nation  of  religious  and  fincere  proteftants  to  popery : 
befides,  they  could  not  be  fare  of  the  Pretender's  not 
fcrving  them  as  Hfnry  IL  of  Frafice  fervcd  the  pro» 
teftants  of  that  kingdom :  after  they  had  helped  him 
to  the  throne,  fuppofing  him  to  be  a  man  ot  ienfe 
and  no  bigot,  he  might  very  probably  tor  his  owa 
eaie  and  fccurity,  declare  himfelf  of  the  fame  religion 
with  the  majority  of  his  fubjefts.  But  (hould  we 
lofe  our  liberties  by  corruption,  and  of  courfe  our 
religion  and  virtue,  if  the  church  of  Rome  could  find 
means  to  convert  our  king  then  upon  the  throne,  their 
bufineis  would  be  done.  Our  noWUty  having  no 
religion,  would  an  complaifance,  or  in  order  to  re<- 
eommend  themfelves  to  their  foverejguj  declare 
themklves  papifts;  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
baving  as  little  religion  as  they^  would  follow  their 
example.  Surely,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  faid  to  be  impof- 
^ie  to  fuppofe  that  any  future  king,  even  of  our  pre- 
fent  royal  family,  can  ever  be  converted  to  popery. 
How  loai^  ku^s  have  been  p«rfaaded  to  change  their 
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religion  by  a  favourite  wife  or  miftrcfs  ?  How  many 
from  political  views  ?  The  crown  of  Poland^  but  of 
late  years  made  one  proteftant  prince  declare  himfelf 
papift,  though  all  his  then  fubjeds  were  proteftants 
too.  The  imperial  crown  of  Germany  we  know  is 
eledive  ;  and  a  view  to  that  crown  may  induce  lome 
future  king  of  Great  Britain  to  declare  himfelf  papift; 
if  he  has  a  corrupt  parliament,  they  will  be  ready  at 
his  defire,  to  repeal  that  law  by  which  papifts  are  ex- 
eluded  from  the  crown  and  government  of  thefc 
realms.  We  have  therefore  no  infallible  fecuity 
againft  popery,  bu>  the  prefervation  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  and  for  this  reafon,  nothing  can  be  more  pro* 
per  than  to  declare  our  refolution,  that  we  will  take 
care  to  frame  fuch  bills  as  arc  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  our  conftitution  againft  corruption,  ^t 
the  fame  time,  that  we  declare  our  refolution  to  fup- 
port  his  majefty  againft  a  popifh  Pretender,  This  is 
not  only  proper,  Sir,  but  nectflkry  upon  the  prcfent 
occafion,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
true  proteftants,  as  well  as  loyal  fubjeds,  and  that 
therefore  we  are  refolved  to  keep  every  door  bolted, 
by  which  popery  can  make  its  way  into  this  king- 
dom ;  and  if  we  are  refolved  to  frame  and  pafs,  in 
thi$  fe£5on,  any  bills  that  may  be  efFedual  againft 
corruption,  I  am  fure  no  objedioncan  be  made  againft 
our  declaring  \h  our  addrefs  that  we  will  do  fo.  I 
hope  we  are  all  now  convinced  that  fome  fuch  bills 
are  neceflary.  The  danger  we  are  now  expofed  to, 
and  the  prefent  unlucky  circumftances  of  Europe  muft 
convince  every  man  of  the  neccflity  of  our  having 
fuch  bills  pafled  into  laws ;  for  the  danger  our  liber- 
ties are  now  expofed  to,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
liberties  of  Europe  are  now  expofed*  are  both  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  meafures  of  a  late  adminiftrap 

tion* 
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tion.  Meafures  that  could  never  have  been  approved 
of  by  a  britifh  parliament^  if  the  eyes  of  fome  gentle«» 
men's  underftandings  had  not  been  blinded  by  the 
lucrative  places  they  expe£ted»  or  thofe  they  were 
afraid  to  lofe.  The  fatal  confequence  of  thofe  mea'* 
fures  were  then  foretold,  and  are  now  fo  plainly  feen, 
that  thofe  who  approved  of  then),  if  they  fpeak  in- 
genuoufly,  muft  confefs  their  having  been  mifled.  I 
zrti  far  from  faying»  Sir,  that  any  gentleman  who  had 
the  honour  to  reprefent  his  country  in  parliament, 
voted  againft  the  didlates  of  his  conscience  ;  but  it  is 
a  failing  of  human  nature  to  judge  weakly,  in  cafes 
where  our  private  intereft  is  concerned,  which  we 
may  be  daily  convinced  of  by  many  law-fuits,  that 
are  obftinatety  carried  on  by  men  even  of  the  beft  fenfe 
in  the  kingdom.  We  muft  therefore  banifli,  as  much 
as  poiTible,  all  private  intereft  from  this  houfe,  other- 
wife  we  can  never  expedt  to  have  the  queftions  that 
come  before  us  impartially  confidered,  or  rightly  de- 
termined. For  this  purpofe.  Sir,  1  hope  every  gen- 
tleman  it  now  convinced,  that  fome  new  bills  are  ne- 
ceiTary,  and  if  we  are  refolved  to  frame  any  fuch  in 
this  feifion,  why  ihould  we  not  fay  fo  in  our  addreis 
upon  this  occafion  ?  I  can  fuggeft  to  myfelf  no  rea- 
fon  againft  it,  and  I  am  very  fure  it  will  give  great 
fatisf ad\ion  without  doors.  From  hence,  I  muft  fup« 
pofe  that  my  honoured  friends  motion  will  meet 
with  no  oppofition,  and  therefore  I  (hall  add  no  more, 
but  conclude  with  heartily  feconding  it/ 

A  ImU  was  brought  in  Jl.  D.  1659,  under  the  com- 
monwealth, that  no  man  (hould  fit  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  who  w^s  loofe  in  his  morals,  or  profane 
in  his  behaviour/ 

One  would  imagine,  that,  at  all  times,   thofe  who 

have  the  weight  of  gQvernment  upon  their  flioulders, 

,  .       i  ihould 
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ihould  be  particularly  anxious  about  the  public  favour^ 
with  a  view  to  the  cheerful  obedience  of  the  lubjt  As. 
But  in  modern  time$  (the  prefent  always  excepted) 
courts,  nninifters^  and  parliaments  feem  to  have  given 
up  the  cfteem  of  the  people^  as  an  objedt  of  no  con«* 
fcquence  }  for  every  body  knows,  the  eflecm  of  the 
people  can  Only  be  kept  by  keeping  incorrupt  chaF» 
raders.  At  the  fame  time  our  governors  (the  prefenC 
always  excepted)  affect  to  wonder  at  the  dilobedience 
of  the  people. 

'Jn  bad  times^  men  of  bad  morals  have  eVer  been 
pickrd  out,  as  the  fitted:  inilruments  of  enflaving 
others ;  and  in  free  flates  the  men  of  virtue  have  been 
the  known  prefervers  of  the  public  liberty*/  '  Thofe 
who  are  guilty  of  fraud  or  oppfeffiod  in  their  private 
capacity,  are  never  to  be  depended  on  in  a  public  \' 
The  Marquis  of  Halifax^  fays,  great  drinkers  ought 
not  to  f(.rve  in  par  liniment/ 

When  men  have  intereft  to  get  themfelves  chofen  to 
places  and  employments,  for  which  they  are  tbtallyun-* 
fii,  there  is  realon  to  fear  the  government,  under 
which  that  happens,  is  corrupt* 

Cefar  had  intereft  to  get  himftlf  chokn  ponti/ex max* 
imus.  A  hopeful  archbiihop  !  Strongly  accuied  of  the 
moft  (hameful  of  vices,  and  notorioufly  guilty  of  every 
kind  of  inju (lice,  rapine,  and  violence.  Fompey  Vikd 
to  ^all  him  the  Roman  Mgyftbus.  And  we  know, 
that  Mgyfibm^  after  debauching  Agamemnori^  queen, 
procured  him  to  be  murdered  K 

Abilities  are  undoubtedly  of  great  confequence  in  a 
public  charader.  But  virtue  is  infinitely  more  impor<% 
taot.    An  honeft  man  of  moderate  abilities  may  fiU  a 

moderals 
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moderate  ihRion  with  advantage.  A  knave  confounds 
whatever  he  meddles  with,  and  therefore  cannot 
fafely  be  employed.  But  in  a  corrupt  ftate,  that 
which  (hfould  give  a  man  the  greateft  confequence,  I 
mean  integrity,  gives  him  the  lead.  Both  abilities 
and  integrity  are  eclipfed  by  riches.  For  want  of  the 
proper  abilities,  the  fame  perfon  may  be  a  good  man, 
and  a'  bad  king,  magiftrate,  or  general.  But  it  is  a 
borrtd  reproach  to  a  public  man,  to  fay,  he  has  a  bad 
private  charader ;  becaufe.his  example  will  produce 
infinite  mifchief,  and  becaufe  the  man  who  as  an  indivi* 
doal  is  wicked,  is  not  likely  to  be  good  as  a  prince,  a 
minifter)  a  magiftrate,  fitc.  Employing  in  Nations 
of  power  and  truft  men  of  notorious  bad  charaders^ 
18  difgracing  the  age  in  which  it  was  done ;  for  it  Aip- 
pofes  a  want  of  better  men,  and  endangers  the  ftate. 

The  great  and  good  Sertorius  would  not  fuffer 
Mitbridates  king  of  PmtUs  to  re-conquer  thofe  parts 
of*^,  whJfch,  in  virtue  of  his  treaty  with  Sylla^  he 
had  been  forced  to  give  tip  to  the  Romans.  Sertorius 
would  have  been  a  great  gainer,  by  only  conftiving  a€ 
,  this  injury  to  bis  country,  which  he  might  have  done 
in  fuch  a  nianner^  as  to  avoid  fufpicion.  But  that 
brave  Reman  would  not  know  himfelf  (obe  falfe  to  his 
Country,  for  any  confideratton  whatever.  The  em- 
ployers of  worthlefs  men  are  difgtaced  \  and  bad  men 
advanced  to  high  ftations,  are  pilloried,  that  they  may 
be  the  more  effeftually  pelted. 

'•  Men  will  never  [if  they  be  wife]  truft  the  impor- 
tant coiteefAa  of  focicty  to  one,  who  they  know  will 
do  what  is  hurfful  to  fociety  for  his  own  pleafure  :'* 
A  fenriment  of  Mr.  Bofwcll's,  in  his  Account  of  Cor- 
fiots  p.  302.  N.  B,  Mr.  Bofwell,  when  he  wrote  that 
book,  was  but  juft  pf  age,  and  was  employed  in  im- 
proving himfcif  by  ftudy  and  travel,  while  many  of 

Vol.  HI.  I  his 
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his  equals  in  years  and  fortune  vrtrc  in  pvrfuit  of  de- 
bauchery. 

Let  no  bad  man  be  trufted.  Aurelian  gave  up  He^ 
raclammon,  who  had  betrayed  his  country  to  him,  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  faying.  It  was  vain  to  exped:  fidelity 
in  the  man  who  had  betraypd  his  own  country  «.  He 
gave  the  traitor's  eftate  to  his  family,  left  it  fhould  be 
alledged,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  made  away  with 
for  the  fake  of  bis  money. 

It  was  enaded  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  that  no 
keepers  of  public  flews  in  South  wark  (hould  be  impan- 
nelled  upon  juries,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  unconfciea- 
cious  pcrfons  \  I  do  not  pretend  to  fupport  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  perfons  who  kept  tbofe  famous  houfes  of 
reception,  which,  by  the  bye,  are  faid  to  have  been, 
under  the  government  of  the  good  bifliops  of  WincheC- 
ter  >  but  thus  far  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  ta(k  for  a  worthy  lord,  or  an  illuftrious 
patriot,  who,  for  the  fake  of  pleafure  merely,  keeps 

a  wh in  open  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  vows 

a  man  can  make,  and  in  dired  defiance  of  damnation, 
to  (hew  that  he  is  more  worthy  of  being. impannellcd 
on  a  jury,  as  being  a  more  confciencious  perfon  than 
the  poor  keeper  of  abawdy-hoixfe,  who  may  be  faith- 
ful to  his  own  fpoufe,  who  nevier  had  taken  a  vow 
upon  him  at  the  altar  never  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe, 
and  who  keeps  it  merely  for  the  lake  of  getting  a 
livelihood. 

^z^  Kings  very  judicious  and  learned  EssAr  on 
THE  English  Constitution  andGovernment, 
printed  for  White^  in  which  the  author  ihews,  by  ob- 
fervation.s  on  a  number  of  flates,  antient  and  modern, 

that 

a  Ant.  Univ.  Hi.st*  xv.  456. 
b  Parl.  Hist*  ij.  23^^, 
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that  freedom  or  flavery  will  prevail  in  a  country  ac- 
cording as  the  difpofitions  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants render  them  fit  for  one  or  the  other.  And  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  fl«r^'s  Dialogues,  Hume^  Mon^ 
UfquieUy  Rollin^  &c* 
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luuxury  hurtful  to  Manners^  and  dangerous  to  States. 

THE  wife  antients  thought  luxury  more  dan- 
gerous to  dates,  than  the  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies. 

fapviof  areiis 

LaxKria  incubuit.  ,  Lucak. 

For  that  a  brave  people  will  find  that  ^^  themfelvcs 
which  will  repel  foreign  force ;  whilft  a  people  ener- 
vated by  luxury  are  but  a  nation  of  women  and  chiU . 
dren. 

The  hardy  Spartans^  a  handful  of  men,  but  thofe 
true  men^  baffled  the  attacks  of  Xerxes'^  world  in 
arms.  The  Romans^  while  they  kept  up  their  martial 
fpirit  and  difcipline,  were  too  hard  for  all  the  nations 
around  them^  and  conquered  almoft  as  often  as  they 
fought.  Afterwards,  being  debauched  by  the  Em- 
perors, they  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hardy  Gotbs^ 
jilans,  HunnSf  &c.  The  inconfiderable  ftatcs  of 
Holland^  a  handful  of  people  living  ina  marih^  refided' 
for  feventy  years,  and  at  lad  baffled  the  mighty  Spani/b 
monarchy,  and  forced  them  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
fupcriority  over  the  Netherlands  i  which  was,  in  fadt, 
conquering  Spain,  and  ftripping  her  of  part  of  her 
former  dominion.  Spain  was  enervated  by  luxury^ 
the  cfFeiit  of  the  iritrodu^Sion  of  gold  from  the  mines 
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of  SoutbAmerica^  whilft  the  hztAy  Dutch,  unexperienc- 
ed in  the  enfeebling  arts,  fought  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  with  an  obftinacy  never  to  be  tamed  or  tired  out. 

It  may  therefore  be  ft arted  by  fome  readers,  that  how- 
ever dangerous  luxury  may  be,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarters  for  that  in  the  late  war  the  Britifh 
arms  were  univerfally  vidoripus,  beyond  all  paft  ex- 
ample. That  therefore  luxury  can  as  yerliavc  pro^ 
duced  no  material  efFedl  in  this  happy  country,  and 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  abufes,  of  which  thole 
collections  profefs  to  be  a  fui'vey,  and  an  inqoifry  into 
the  means  for  qorreding. 

But  to  fet  this  matter  in  its  tr^light,  there  are  fe- 
veral  particulars  refpeding  (he  condud  of  the  late  war, 
to  be  recolleded,  as,  for  inftance,  that  the  expence 
laid  out  by  Britain  in  the  late  war,  was  beyond  all 
example  i  whiob  gives  us  a  claim  to  extraordinary  fuc-« 
ccfs ;  that  we  took-  upon  ourfehes  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war,  trufting  nothing  to  allies ;  that,  according 
to  Lord  Cbatbam'%  account  of  the  matters  who  him* 
felf  conducted  the  war  in  its  moft  glorious  times,  our 
fuccefs  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  hardy  Scots^  among 
whom  it  is  certain,  that  luxury  has  yet  made  no  con-* 
iiderable  progrefs. 

But  befides  all  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
there  are  other  efFeds  naturally  to  be  expedled  from  the 
prevalency  of  luxury  in  a  country,  altogether  as  dan- 
gerous as  this,  of  its  tendency  to  break  the  martial 
fpirit  of  a  people.  Every  man,  in  proportion  to  his 
degeneracy  into  luxury,  becomes  more  and  more  ob- 
noxious to  bribery  and  corruption*  He  finds  wants  and 
defires  before  unknown;  and  thefe  wants  and  defires 
ht\n^  artificial  merely,  are  without  all  iounds  and  limits^ 
For  the  whole  world  is  not  enough  for  one  fantaftic 
voluptuary ;  while  a  very  little  fatisfies  nature. 
Then 

a  See  his  ipeech  on  the  dmmcan  ftamp-aft. 
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Then  he  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  bribing  can* 
didate  at  an  eledion ;  then  he  is  ready  to  fell  his  foul 
to  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  his  country  to  the 
French  king,  in  obedience  to  the  order  from  the  mini- 
ver, who  pays  him- the  damning  penfion,  and  direds 
when  he  is  to  vote  evil  to  be  good^  and  darknefs  to  be 
light. 

Again,  it  is  notorious*  that  luxury  and  expenfive 
living ,  produce  infinite  peculation  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  infidelity  in  thofe  employed  by  the  public. 

It  has  been  difputed,  hut,  I  think,  with  little  force 
of  argument  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion.  Whether  the 
avaricious  man  or  the  fpendthrift  is  the  worfe  member 
of  fociecy  ? 

The  avaricious  man  is  ever  fcraping  and  heaping  up, 
and  what  he  faves  perhaps  he  locks  up  in  his  ftrong 
box,  to  the  prejudice  of  commerce  and  the  injury  of 
thofe,  whom  he  ruins  by  cheating,  ufury,  pettifogging, 
&c.  But  he  will  not  venture  upon  any  bold  and  ex- 
tenfive  mifchief.  He  keeps  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  however  he  may  overleap  the  bounds  of  juftice ; 
for  he  has  the  fear  of  the  pillory  and  the  gibbet  before 
hiseyeSf  •  . 

With  the  prodigal,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always 
neck  or  nothing.  He  will  commit  the  mod  daring 
villany,  for  the  iake  of  making  the  figure  in  life 
which  he  afpirea  at.     * 

The  prcvalency  of  luxury  an  a  country,  produces 
multitudes  of  this  atrocious  fpecies,  of  which  we  fee 
many  inftances  daily.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
notwithftanding  our  late  fuccefles  in  war,  indicating 
a  happy  fuperiority  to  the  enervating  cffeds  of  luxury 
upon  our  national  courage,  or  at  leaft  upon  the  courage 
of  our  northern  people,  we  have  ftill  a  great  deal  to 

fear 
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ftear  from  that  formidable  internal  enemy  to  manners 
and  principles. 

Luxury  has  been  fometimes  defended  upon  the  pre-* 
tence  of  its  being  favourable  to  commerce.   But  there 
are  fads  in  hiftory^  which  fhew,  that  it  is  even  capa*-* 
ble  of  ruining  commerce.     About  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Juftinian^  his  fubjeds,  who  are  commonly 
diftinguifbed  by  the  name  of  the  Eaftern  or  Greek  Em« 
pire^  the  capital  of  which  was  Conftantineple^  poiTefled 
a  very  advantageous  trade   to  India,  which  they  lofl: 
through  their  luxury  and  idknefs,  and  the  States  of 
Italy  gained  it  by  their  fhrewdnefs,  induftry,  and  fru»> 
gality.     This  is  explained  by  the  authors  of  the  Mo'* 
DERN  Universal  History  *  as  follows : 

The  decline  of  the  empire  of  ihcGreeks^  while  in 
the  full  pofTeflion,  and  that  in  a  more  abfolute  degree 
than  any  other  nation  whatever,  of  this  lucrative  trad« 
of  the  Indies^  feems  to  be   a  Arong  objedion  to  the 
principle  laid  down  at  the  beginning  and  maintained 
through  the  courfe  of  this  chapter.     But  this,  as  the 
reader  will  fee,  is  fully  accounted  for  by  their  con- 
duct; for  while  in  their  hands  this  commerce  was 
really  the  fource  of  vaft  riches  and  great  power,  a  great 
part  of  the  foriHer  the  Greeks  retained  j  the  remain- 
der, together  with  the  naval  force,  they  abandoned. 
The  objection  then  vanifties;    for  it  is  impoffible  to 
furniih  a  wanton,    idle,    and   {)rofiigate  nation  with 
power  of  any  kind,  and  lead  of  all  with  a  naval  force. 
Thus  luxury  is  capable  of  deftroying  commerce^ 
its  parent.     Which  (hews  the  wifdom  (the  neceffity^  I 
had  almoft  faid)  of  fetting  bounds,    as  the  antients 
did,  by  their  oftracifms  and  petalifms,  to  the  effeds  of 
exorbitant  wealth  in  individuals. 

It 

a  Mod.  Univ.  HitT«  ix«  216. 
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It  was  a  cuftom  at  the  new*year's  luftration  at 
Tiome^  for  the  conful  folemnly  to  pray»  that  the  gods 
would  increafe  xht  Roman  ftate.  But  one  of  thole 
confulsy  wifer  than  the  reft,  infifted,  that  the  Roman 
ftate  was  already  great  enough,  and  declared,  that  he 
would  only  pray,  that  the  gotis  would  keep  the  com- 
monwealth as  it  then  was  ^  for  that  it  was  already  great 
enough.  Horace  in  his  times,  which  were  later,  and 
more  corrupt,  faw  plainly  that  Rome  was  too  great. 

Suis  et  ipfa  Roma  viribas  loit. 

*  From  the  riches,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fruga- 
lity of  the  Dutcby  it  will .  appear  (fayS  Sir  William 
temple)  that  fome  of  our  maxims  are  not  fo  certain  as 
they  are  current  in  our  common  politics.  As  that 
the  example  and  encouragement  of  excefs  and  luxury 
if  employed  in  the  confumption  of  native  commodi-* 
ties,  is  of  advantage  to  trade.  It  may  be  fo,  to  that 
which  impoverifties,  but  not  to  that  which  enriches 
a  country.  It  is  indeed  lefs  prejudicial,  if  it  lies  in 
native  than  ii  in  foreign  wares ;  but  the  humour  of 
Tuxury  and  expence  cannot  ftop  at  certain  bounds  -y. 
what  begins  in  native,  will  proceed  in  foreign  com- 
modities :  and  though  the  example  arifes  among  idle 
perfons,  yet  the  imitation  will  run  into  all  degrees, 
even  of  fhofe  men  by  whofe  induftry  the  nation  fub- 
fifts.  And  befidcs,  the  more  of  our  own  we  fpend, 
the  lefs  we  (hall  have  to  fend  abroad;  and  fo  it  will 
come  to  pafs,  that  while  we  drive  a  vaft  trade,  yet,  by 
buying  much  more  than  we  fell,  we  ftiall  come  to  be 
poor  a. ' 

Some  apologife  for  luxury  as  ferving  to  promote  arts 
and  tafte.  On  the  contrary,  Polybius,  fpcaking  of  the 
ignorance  of  MummiuSy  cafts  a  refleftion  on  the  arts,  as 

_^  if 
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If  tafte  made  people  extravagant  and  difhoneft*  But  he 
might  as  well  fay,  we  ought  not  to  love  women>  be* 
caufe  that  paffion  often  hurries  us  into  folly  and  vice* 
It  is  not  too  much  taile^  but  too  little  prudence  and  vir* 
tue»  that  produces  degeneracy  in  a  people*  The  truth 
IS,  it  is  only  occq/Sonally ,  not  necefTarily,  that  com* 
merce,  arts^  and  tafte  do  harm.  And  the  fame  fpend^ 
thrift,  who  in  a  poliflied  age  and  country  breaks  for 
half  a  million,  would,  in  a  time  and  place  of  lefs  culti- 
vation and  lefs  often tation,  have  broke  for  io,oool. 

Montague  obfervcs,  that  the  Carthaginians,  though 
enriched  by  commerce,  were  not  effeminated  by  it  ^4 

Riches  do  not  necejjarily  enervate  a  people^  unleis 
there  be  a  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  degeneracy  of 
manners.  The  Florentines,  (though  they  had  been 
at  war  50  years,  with  almoftall  the  dates  oi  Italy,  and 
feveral  powerful  princes)  were  ^  by  means  of  their  ex* 
tenfive  commerce,  encouragement  of  ingenious  arts, 
JlriSnefs  of  difcipHne,  and  regularity  of  government^ 
prodigioufly  rich ;  and  their  riches,  far  from  ener-  ^ 
vating  them,  infpired  them  with  ideas  of  rivalling  tho 
old  Romans,  not  only  in  fentiments,  but  in  power  ^.' 
In  the  time  of  their  war  with  Scaliger  prince  of  Fie'- 
rona,  they  were  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  at  home* 
Giotto^  a  famous  archited  and  painter,  worked  at  this 
time  in  Florence  ;  and  built  the  fquare  tower  of  Flo^ 
rence,  faid  ta  be  144.  ells  high  ^. 

The  Romans  6id  not  think  of  paving  ftreets,  till  coo 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city  ^ ;  the  aera  of  their 
greateft  glory,  their  greateft  virtue,  courage,  public 
^irit,  liberty,  Sec.  but  of  their  greatefl;  ignorance  of 

the- 
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the  polite  arts,  as  appears  from  the  famous  in  (lance  of 
the  confal  Mummius,  and  others. 

Excndent  alii /pirantiay  &c.  Vino. 

The  Atkeniam  were  but  clumfy  artifts»  while  they 
were  a  free  people.  They  did  not  take  to  the  fine 
arts,  till  they  loft  their  liberties. 

The  French  are  thought  to  excel  us  as  much  in 
painting,  ftatuary,  engraving,  and  fome  other  ele- 
gencies>  as  they  fall  fliort  of  us  in  freedom.  It  muft 
be  confefled,  that  we  have  carried  mufic  and  poetry 
much  farther,  than  they. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  liberty  encourages  the 
arts,  and  that  flavery  deprefTes  them.  And  it  is  cer<« 
tain,  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  debafed  and  difpirited 
by  adual  cruelty  exercifed  againft  them  by  their  fo- 
vereign,  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  that  tranquil  mind, 
•which  isfo  neceifaryfor  the  free  play.of  imagination. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  generally  found, 
in  a  htt  people,  a  certain  ferocity,  (the  very  caufe  of 
their  oeing  free ;  for  kings  and  minifters  are  always 
ready  to  cnflave  all  who  will  permit  them)  which  fe- 
rocity is  fcarcely  confident  with  the  turn  of  mind  that 
IS  necefiary  for  a  proficient  in  the  elegant  arts.  Add, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  luxury,  the  forerunner  of 
flavery,  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  our  times  the  rapacity  for  riches  is  got  to  an  un- 
exampled height.  We  have  not,  like  the  Romans  ^^ 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno  Mmeta ;  but  every  man 
and  every  woman  feems  to  have  ereded  a  temple  to 
money  in  their  hearts^  Not  that  hoarding  is  the  vice 
of  the  times,  fiut  the  cafe  is  worfe.  For  the  voracity 
of  thofe  who  difgorge  their  money  as  faft  as  they  fwal- 
low  it,  is  the  moft  infatiable.  >  Like  the.  gluttons  faty- 
VoL.  III.  K.  .    rizcd 
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rized  by  Juvenal^  who  forced  themfelvcs  lo  bring  up 
one  fupper,  that  they  might  have  the  filthy  pleafure 
of  eating  two,  the  fanve  evening,  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  repeatedly  beggar  themfelves  at  Mrs. 
Comely  9^^  zx\A  Arthur^s,  are  incomparably  more  ififa- 
tiable  than  mifers,  who  have  no  call  upon  them,  but 
that  of  their  avarice  merely.  Catiline^  charadter,  in 
Saluft^  fuits  a  great  multitude  in  our  times.  Alieni 
appetens  \  Jut  profufm.     Rapacious,  yet  prof ufe. 

The  Englijh  are  probably  the  moft  luxurious  people 
now  in  the  world ;  and  the  Fnglifhzxt  the  moft  given 
to  fuicide  of  any  people  now  in  the  world.  Does 
not  this  remarkable  coincidence  give  ground  to  pre- 
fumc,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  laxwy  and 
felf-murder  ?  That  a  people  enflaving  thetofelvcs  to 
luxury,  grow  extravagant  add  cxpfenfive  in  their  liv- 
ing J  and,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  expence  of  their 
way  of  living,  and  growing  efFemJriate,  impotent,  and 
impatient  of  drfappointment,  they  fufFer  deibair  to 
hurry  them  into  the  crime,  which  admits  of  no  re- 
pentance or  reformation.  Ought  hot  then  every  wife 
and  good  government  to  fupprefs  luxury  ?  Ought  not 
every  individual  to  fet  up  an  example  againft  it  ? 

Wherever  luxury  has  prevailed,  it  maybe  traced  by 
Its  miichievous  effeds. 

The  lonians  were  once  as  valiant  as  the  other  Greeks^ 
But  they  degenerated  through  luxury,  the  ruin  of  all 
bravery  and  public  virtue.  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  the 
Crotonians  loved  the  Olympic  games,  the  Spartans  fine 
armour,  the  Cretans  hunting,  the  Sybarites  dreifing^ 
and  the  lonians  lafcivious  dances.  The  lonians  ac* 
cordingly  joined  Xerxes  againft  their  countrymen  the 
jitbenians.  It  is  triie^  after  they  faw  themfelves  taken 
to  tafk  by  Tbeml^oc/es,  they  deferted  the  Firfians^  and 
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gave  the  Greets  an  opportunity  of  gainiog  the  impor- 
tant vidory  of  Salami s. 

The  fall  oi  Athens  \$f  by  fomc  y/ritcrs,  afcribed  to 
Pericles  %  contriving  to  bring  the  court  of  Areopagus 
into  difgrace^  becaufe  he  was  refufed  admifiion  into  it*« 

The  conquering  of  Antiochus  was  the  fi:  ft  intro- 
duftion  of  luxury  into  the  commpawealth  ^. 

Hannibal  probably  would  have  overfet  Kome^  and 
faved  his  country  from  the  horrible  cruelty  of  the  i^- 
mans^  if  he  had  npt  himfelf  been  over/et  by  fadion. 
Thus  faction  was  th?  ruin  of  Carthage^  and  riches 
probably  were  the  caufc  of  faftion  c. 

Scarce  any  of  the  ^ntient  Numidians  died  of  any 
thing,  but  old  age,  fays  Salssfi. 

Alexanders  minifters,  and  generals,  were  corrupt- 
ed by  his  profufipn  in  enriching  them  out  of  the  fppils 
of  the  conquered  nations  <^.  Hence  factions  and  con- 
fpiracies«  At  length  he  himfelf  became  infedted. 
Then  he  mud  wear  the  Perlian  drefs.  and  mimick 
the  oriental  effeminacy.  At  laft  he  funk  into  a  beaftly 
ioty  and  is  thought,  by  fome  authors,  to  have  fallen, 
at  Babyhn^  a  facrifice  to  ebriety,  though  others  afcribe 
his  death  to  poifon. 

The  author  of  Grand,  et  Decad.  des  Rom. 
afcribes  the  ruin  of  Carthage  in  great  mealure  to  the 
eirorbitant  riches  of  forne  individuals,  p.  33. 

Alexander  ^nd  Kouli  khan  thought  it  neceilary  (the 
fame  author  obferves,  p.  46.)  to  retrench  thegro\ying 
riches  of  their  armies. 

The  great,  but  eifcminate  empire  of  China^  faid  to 
contain  innumerable  cities,  fome  of  which  inhabited 
by  two  millions  of  people,  bcfides  4,400  walled,  and 

• 2,920 
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^,920  open  towns,  an  army  of  2,659,191  men,  and 
in  all  about  12  millions  of  families,  or  60  millions  of 
people,  the  firft  cftablifhment  of  which  is  too  antient 
for  hiftory,  was  conquered  by  the  warlike  T^artarsy 
in  as  many  finglc  years,  as  it  had  flood  thoufands  *. 

The  Tartar  princes,  enervated  by  the  pleafures  of 
the  fine  country  oiCbina^  degenerated  from  the  valour 
of  their  anccftors  ^.  2^0  Capua  proved  a  Cannte  to 
Hannibal. 

Don  Pelayo^  when  he  recovered  the  Jfiurtas  from 
the  MoorSy  walled  no  towns,  built  no  cafties,  for- 
tified no  pafiTes,  thinking  all  fuch  proceedings  encou* 
ragements  to  lazinefs,  and  detrimental  to  courage  ^« 

At  the  battle  of  Bretinfeld,  between  the  Imperia-^ 
lifts  and  the  Swedes,  and  their  allies,  A.  D.  1642,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated,  the  regiment  oiMad^ 
Jon,  of  the  Imperial  fide,  fled  without  ftriking  a  blow, 
and  occafioned  the  confufion,  which  proved  fatal. 
After  the  decifion  they  were  furrounded  by  fix  regi- 
ments, difarmed,  their  cnfigns  torn,  their  difgracc 
publiflied,  the  regiment  erafcd  from  the  mufter-roll, 
and  their  fentence  read,  viz.  That  the  colonel,  cap- 
tains, and  lieutenants,  fhould  be  beheaded,  the  enfigns 
hanged,  the  foldiers  decimated,  and  the  furvivors 
driven  with  difgracc  out  of  the  army^. 

The  Lufitanians  gained  vidories  over  the  Romans  ^. 
Any  nation  in  Europe  can  beat  the  modern  Fortuguefe. 

Hear  the  excellent  Montague  on  the  prevalency  of 
luxury  among  the  Romans^  and  its  eficdls  ^. 

•  If  we  connedl  the  various  ftrokes  interfperfed 
through  what  wc  have  remaining  of  the  writings  of 

Salufi^ 

2l  Mod*  Univ.  Hist.  vjix.  15.  b  Ibid.  viii.  470, 

c  Ibid.  XIX.  494.  d  Ibid,  xxx,  260. 
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Salujiy  which  he  levelled  at  the  vices  of  his  country- 
men, we  Hiall  be  able  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  man* 
ners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  that  hiftorim. 
From  the  pidure  thus  faithfully  exhibited,  we  muft 
be  convinced,  that  not  only  ihofe  (hocking  calamities, 
which  the  republic  fufFered  during  the  conteft  belv/een 
Marim  and  Sylla,  but  thofe  fubfequent  and  more  fa- 
tal evils,  which  brought  on  the  utter  exiindtion  of  the 
Roman  liberty  and  conflitution,  were  the  natural  ef- 
feds  of  that  foreign  luxury,  which  fird  introduced 
venality  and  corruption.  Though  the  introdudion 
of  luxury  from  ^Jia  preceded  the  ruin  of  Carthage  in 
point  of  time,  yet  as  Saluji  informs  us,  the  dread  of 
that  dangerous  rival  reftrain^d  the  Romans  within 
^he  bounds  of  decency  and  order.  But  as  foon  as 
ever  that  obftacle  was  removed,  they  gave  a  full  fcope 
to  their  ungoverned  paffions.  The  change  in  their 
manners  was  not  gradual,  and  by  little  and  little,  as 
before,  but  rapid  and  inflantaneous.  Religion, 
juftice,  modefty,  decency,  all  regard  for  divine  or 
human  laws,  were  fwept  away  at  once  by  the  irre- 
fiftible  torrent  of  corruption.  The  nobility  drained 
the  privileges  annexed  to  their  dignity,  and  the  peo- 
ple their  liberty,  alike  into  the  moft  unbounded  li- 
centioufnefs.  Every  one  made  the  didate  of  his 
own  lawlefs  will,  his  only  rule  of  adion.  Public 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  which  had 
raifed  the  Romans  to  the  empire  of  the  univerfe,  were 
cxtind.  Money,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to 
gratify  their  darling  luxury,  w^s  fubftituted  in  their 
place.  Power,  dominion,  honours,  and  univerfal 
rc/ped  were  annexed  to  the  poflcflion  of  money.  Con- 
tempt, and  whatever  was  moft  reproachful,  was  the 
bitter  portion  of  poverty ;  and  to  be  poor,  grew  to 
be  the  greateft  of  all  crimes,    in  the  eftimation  of 
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the  Romans.  Thus  wealth  and  poverty  contributed 
alike  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  The  rich  employed 
their  wealth  in  the  acquifition  of  power,  and  th^if: 
power  in  every  kind  of  oppreflion,  and  rapine  for  the 
acquifition  of  more  wealth.  The  poor,  now  diflblute 
and  defperate,  were  ready  to  engage  in  every  fedi-5 
tious  iniurredion,  which  promifed  them  the  plu;idcr 
of  the  rich,  and  fet  up  both  their  liberty  and  coun^ 
try  to  fale,  to  the  heft  bidder.  The  republic,  which 
was  the  common  prey' to  both,  was  thus  rent  tO; 
pieces  between  the  contending  parties.  As  an  uni-. 
verfal  felfifhnefs  is  the  genuine  eiFedt  of  univerfal 
i^uxury,  fo  the  natural  effed  of  fqlfiQinefs  is  to  breaks 
through  every  tie,,  both  divine  and  human,  and  tO; 
(lick  at  no  kind  of  excefTes  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth,^ 
its  favourite  objedt.  Thus  the  effeds  pf  felfiibnefa 
will  naturally  appear  in  irreligion)  breach  of  faiths 
perjury,  a  contempt  of  all  the  fqcial  duties,  extor* 
tion,  frauds  in  our  dealings,  pride>  cruelty,  univer- 
fal  venality  and  corruprion.  From  felfithnefs  arifes 
that  vicious  ambition,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term« 
which  Saluft  rightly  defines,  the  lull:  of  domination. 
Ambition  is  a  pafiion  which  precedes  avaFice;  for 
the  feeds  of  ambition  feem  almoft  to  be  innate.  The 
defire  of  pre-enainence,  the  fondnefs  for  being  dl« 
(linguKhed  above  the  red:  of  our  fellow  creatures^ 
attends  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  gr^ve^  Though  a% 
it  takes  its  complexioo,  fo  it  receives  its  denominatioi\ 
from  the  different  objeds  it  purfues,  which  in  all 
are  but  the  dilBFerent  means  of  attaining  the  fame  end* 
But  the  luft  of  domination  here  mentioned  by  ^aluft^ 
though  generally  confounded  with  ambition,  is  ia 
reality  a  diiFereot  pafiion,  and  is  ftridtly  fpeaking  on«- 
ly  a  different  mode  of  felfi(hnefs.  For  the  chief  en4 
which  we  propofe  by  th^  luit  of  domination^  is  to 
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draw  every  thing  to  center  in  ourfelves,  which  we 
think  will  enaUe  us  to  gratify  every  other  parilion. 
•I  confefs  it  may  be  alledg^  that  felf-love,  and  felfilh-* 
nefs,  both  arif e  from  the  general  law  of  felf-preferva* 
tion,  and  are  but  different  modes  of  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. I  acknowledge  that  if  we  examine  (Iridtly 
all  thofe  heroic  in  fiances  of  }ove»  friendOiip^  or  pa- 
triotifm,  which  feem  to  be  carried  to  the  moft  exalted 
degree  of  difintereftednefs,  we  (hall  probably  find  the 
-principie  of  felf-love  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  many 
of  them.  Bat  if  we  rightly  -  ^iefine  thefe  two  prin- 
cipleSf  we  fliall  find  an  eflential  difference  between 
cur  ideas  of  felf-ldve  and  felfilhnefs.  5elf*love,  wiih- 
iD  its  due  bounds,  is  the  pradtice  of  the  great  dtity  of 
felf-prefervation  regulated  by  that  Jaw,  which  the 
great  Author  of  our  being  has  given  for  that  very  end. 
Self-love,  therefore,  is  not  only  compatiUe  with  the 
mod  rigid  praiftice  of  the  focial  duties,  but  is  in  fa6t  a 
great  motive  and  incentive  to  the  practice  of  all  moral 
virtue.  Whereas  felfiihnefs,  by  reducing  every  thing 
to  the  iingle  point  of  private  intereft,  a  point  which  it 
never  lofts  fight  of,  jbaniflies  all  the  focial  virtues,  and 
is  the  firft  fpring  of  adion,  which  impellsto  all  thisfe 
diforders  which  are  fo  fetal  to  mixed  government  in 
particular,  an*d  to  fociety  in  general.  From  this  poi- 
fonous  (onrct  Salufi  deduces  all  thofe  evils  which  fpftad 
the  peftilence  of  corruption  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
republic,  and  changed  the  mildeft  and  mod  upright 
government  in  the  untverfe,  into  the  moft  inhuman 
and  moft  infuppdrtable  tyranny.  For  as  the  luft  of 
domination  can  ne^tt  pofiibly  attain  its  end  without  the 
aiffiftance  of  others,  the  man  who  is^aftuated  by  that 
deftmtltfive  pdigtSTn,'  muft  ^of  necefiity  ftrive  to  attach 
hinifelf  to  a  fet  of  men  of  fimiliar  principles  for  the  liib- 
bordinate  inllramients.    This  is  the  origin  of  all  thofe 
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iniquitous  combinations  which  we  call  fadions.  To 
accompliih  this,  he  mufl  put  on  as  many  ihapes  as 
Proteus  yht  muft  ever  wear  the  made  ofdiffimula-  , 
tion,  and  live  a  perpetual  lie.  He  will  court  the 
friendihip  of  every  man,  who  is  capable  of  promoting, 
and  endeavour  to  crufli  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
defeating  his  ambitious  views.  Thus  his  friendship 
and  his  enmity  will  be  alike  unreal,  and  eafily  con- 
vertible, if  the  change  will  ferve  his  Intereft.  As 
private  intereft  is  the  only  tic  which  can  ever  con* 
nedt  a  fadion,  the  luft  of  wealth,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  luft  of  domination,  will  now  become  the 
efFe6^,  and  muft  be  proportionable  to  the  fum  total  of 
the  demands  of  the  whole  fadion  ;  and  as  the  latter 
know  no  bounds,  fo  the  former  will  be  alike  infatiable. 
For  when  oncb  a  man  is  inured  to  bribes  in  thefervice 
of  fadion,  he  will  expert  to  be  paid  as  well  for  ading 
for,  as  for  ading  againft  the  didates  of  his  con^ 
fcience.  A  truth  which  every  mixiifter  muft  have 
experienced,  who  has  been  fupported  by  a  fadion, 
and  which  a  late  great  minifter,  as  he  frankly  con- 
feiled,  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  him  during  his  long 
adminftration.  But  how  deeply  foever  a  ftate  may  be 
immerfed  in  luxury  and  corjuption,  yet  the  man  who 
aims  at  being  the  head  of  a  fadion  for  the  end  of  do- 
mination, will  at  firft  cloak  his  real  defign  under  an 
afFeded  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  government. 
When  he  has  eftabliftied  himfclf  in  power,  and  formed 
his  party,  all  who  fupport  his  mcafures  will  be  re- 
warded as  the  friends ;  all  who  oppofe  him  will  be 
treated  as  enemies  to  the  government;  The  honeft 
and  uncorrupt  citizen  will  be  hunted  down,  as 
difafFeded,  and  all  his  remonftrancts  againft  mal,«ad«- 
mioiftration,  will  be  reprefented  as  proceeding  from 
that  principle.     The  cant  term  diJaffeSiion^ .  vvill  be 
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the  watch-word  of  the  fadion  3  and  the  charge  of 
difa£Fedion,  that  conftant  refource  of  iniquitous  mi- 
nifters,  that  infallible  fign  that  a  caufe  will  not  (land 
the  teft  of  a  fair  inquiry,  will  be  perpetually  employed 
^y  the  tools  of  power  to  filence  thofe  objedions  which 
they  want  arguments  to  anfwor.  The  fadion  will  efti- 
mate  the  worth  of  their  leader^  not  by  his  fervices  to  his 
country ;  for  the  good  of  the  public  will  be  looked 
upon  as  ob/blete  and  chimerical ;  but  his  ability  to 
gratify  or  fcreen  his.  friends;  and  cru(h  his  opponents. 
The  leader  will  fix  the  implicit  obedience  to  h'A  will 
as  the  teft  o£  merit  to  his  fadion  :  confequently  aH 
the  dignities  and  lucrative  pods  will  be  conferred  upon 
per|pns  of  that  ftamp  only,  whilfl  honefty  and  public 
virtue  will  be  (landing  marks  of  political  reprobatioui^ 
Common  juftice  will  be  denied  to  the  latter  in  all  con- 
troverted eledHonSy  whilA:  the  laws  will  be  (If aided 
or  over-ruled  in  favour  of  the  former.  Luxury  is  the 
certain  forerunner  of  corruption,  becaufe  it  is  the  cer- 
tain parent  of  indigence:  confequently  a  (late  fo 
circumdanced  will  always  furnifh  an  ample  fupply  of 
proper  inftruments  for  fadiori.  For  as  luxury  con- 
fids  in  an  inordinate  gratification  of  the  ienfual 
paiilons,  the  more  the  padions  are  indulged,  they  grow 
the  more  impqrtunatefy  craving,  till  the  greated  for- 
tune mud  (ink  under  their  infatiabie  demands.  Thus 
luxury  neceffariiy  produces  corruption.  For  as 
wealth  is  edfentially  nece(rary  to  the  fupport  of  luxury^ 
wealth  will  be  the  univerfal  objed:  of  de(ire  in  every 
ftate  where  luxury  prevails:  confequendy,  all  thofe  who 
have  didipated  their  private  fortunes  in  the  purchafeof 
pleafure^  will  be  evet  ready  to  inlid  in  the  caufe  of 
faction  for  the  wages  of' corruption.  A  tade  for 
pleafare  immoderatdy  iadulged,  quickly  drengthens 
into  hat»t,  eradicates  every  principle  of  honour  and 
Vol.  III.  L  virtue. 
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virtue,  and  gets  pofleflion  of /the  whole  man.     And 
ihe  more  expenfive  luch  a  man  is  in  his  pleafures,  the 
greater  lengths   he    will  riln  for  the   acquificion   of 
wealth  for  the  end  of   profufion.     Thus  the  conta- 
gion will   become  fo  univeriial  that  nothing  but  aa 
uncommon  (hare  of  virtue  can  pr^ferve  the  pofleflbr 
from  infedtion.     For  when  once  the  idea  of  rcipedl 
and  homage  is  annexed  to  the  pofTeflion  of  wealth 
alone,  honour,  probity,  every  virtue  and  every  amiable 
quality  will  be  held  cheap  in  conijparifon,  and  looked 
upon*  as    auk  ward    and   quite   unfalhionable.      But 
as  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  yet  exift  in  fome  degree,  in 
a  (late  which  retains   the  name  of  freedom,    even 
.  though  the  manners  of  that  (late  (hould  be  generally 
depraved,  an  oppofition  will  arife  from  thofe  virtuous 
citizens  who  know  the  value  of  their  birth-right,  li- 
berty, and  will  never  fubmit  tamely  to  the  chains  of 
fadion.     Force  then  will  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of 
corruption,  and  a  (landing  army  will  be  introduced. 
A  military  government  will  be  e(labli(hed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  civil,  and  all  commands  and  employ-* 
ments  will  be  difpofed  of  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  law- 
-lefs  power.     The  people  will  be   fleeced   to  pay  for 
their  own  fetters,    and  doomed,    like  the   cattle,  to 
unremitting  toil  and  drugery,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
tyrannical  ma(lers#    Or  if  the  outward  form  of  civil 
^,overnmcnt  (hoirid  be  permitted  to  remain,  the  peo- 
i'le  will  be  compelled  to  give  a  fandlion  to  tyranny  by 
their  own  fufFrages,  and  to  eled:  oppre(rors  inftead  of 
protedlors.     From  this  genuine  portrait  of  the  Roman 
manners,  it  is  evident  to  a  demonftration,  that  the 
fatal  catadrophe  of  that  republic,    of  which  Sa/ufi 
hlmfelf  was  an  eye*witnefs,  was  the  natural  efFed  of 
the  corruption  of  their  manners.     It*  is   equally  as 
evident  from  our  author  and  the  red  of  the  Roman 
,  .    hiftorians^ 
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hiftorians,  that  the  corruption  of  their  manners  was 
the  natural  efFefl  of  foreign  luxury,  introduced  and 
fupported  by  foreign  wealth.  The  fatal  tendency  of 
•thefe  evils  was  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  notice  of 
every  fenfible  Roman,  who  had  any  regard  for  liberty 
and  their  anticnt  conftitution.  Many  fumptuary  laws 
were  made  td  reftrain  the  various  excefles  of  luxury ; 
but  thefe  efforts  were  too  feeble  to  check  the  over- 
bearing violence  of  the  torrent,  Cafo  propofed  a 
fevefe  law,  enforced  by  the  fandlion  of  an  oath,  againfl: 
bribery  and  corruption  at  eledions ;  where  the  fcan- 
dalous  traffic  of  votes  was  cftablifhed  by  cuftom,  as  at 
a  public  market. .  But  ^s  Plufarcb  obfervcs,  he  in- 
curred the  refentment  of  both  parties  by  that  falutary 
meafure.  The  rich  were  his  enemies,  becaufe  they 
found  themfelves  precluded  from  all  pretenfions  to  the 
higheft  dignities  J  as  they  had  no  other  merit  to  plead 
but  what  arofo  from  their  fuperior  wealth.  The 
elci5lors  abufed,  curfed,  and  even  pelted  him,  as  the 
autlhor  o(  a  law  which  deprived  them  of  the  wages  of 
corruption,  and  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  fub- 
fifting  by  labour.  But  this  law,  if  it  really  paffcd, 
had  as  little  cffe<fl  as  any  of  the  former  ;  and  like  ths 
fame  laws  in  our  own  country  upon  the  fame  occafion, 
was  either  evaded  by  chicane  or  over-ruled  by  power. 
Our  own  feptennial  fcenes  of  drunkennefs,  rict,  bri- 
bery, and  abandoned  perjury^  may  ferve  to  give  an 
idea  of*the  annual  ele(3ions  of  the  Romans  in  thofe 
abominable  times.  Corruption  was  arrived  at  its  laft 
ftage,  and  the  depravity  was  univerfal.  The  whole 
.body  of  the  unhappy  republic  was  infeded  and  the 
diftemper  was  incurable.  For  thefe  exceffes  which 
formerly  were  efteemed  the  vices  of  the  people,  Were 
now,    by    the  force  of  cuftom  flxed  into  a  habir, 
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become  the  manners  of  the  people.  A  mod  infallible 
criterion  by  which  we  may  afcertain  the  very  point 
of  time  when  the  ruin  of  any  free  ftate,  which  labours 
under  thefc^evils,  may  be  naturally  expedled.  Thfk 
confpiracies  of  Catiline  and  Cafar  againft  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  were  but  genuine  efFcdls  of  that  cor- 
ruption which  Saluji  has  marked  out  as  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  deftrudion  of  the  republic.  The 
end  propofed  by  each  of  thefe  bad  m6n,  and  the  me%ns 
employed  for  that  end,  were  the  fame  in  both.  The 
difference  in  their  fuccefs  arofe  only  from  the  differ- 
ence of  addrefs  and  abilities  in  the  refpeAive  leaders. 
The  followers  of  Cati/ine,  as  Salu/i  informs  us,  were 
the  moil  diffolute,  the  mofl  profligate,  and  the  raoft 
abandoned  wretches,  which  could  be  culled  out  of  the 
moil  populous  and  mofl  corrupt  city  of  the  univerfe. 
Cafavy  upon  the  fame  plan,  formed  his  party,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch^  out  of  the  mofl  infeded  arid 
mofl  corrupt  members  of  the  very  fame  ftate.  The 
vices  of  the  times  eafily  furnifhed  a  fupply  of  proper 
inflruments.  To.  pilfer  the  public  money,  and  to 
plunder  the  provinces  by  violence,  though  ftate  crimes 
of  the  mofl  heinous  nature,  were  grown  fo  familiar 
bycuftom,  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  no  more 
than  mere  office  perquifites.  •  The  younger  people 
who  are  ever  mofl  ripe  for  fedition  and  infurredtion, 
were  fo  corrupted  by  luxury,  that  they  might  be  de* 
fervedly  termed  an  abandoned  race,  whofe  diiipation 
made  it  impradicable  for  them  to  keep  their  own 
private  fortunes  5  and  whofe  avarice  would  not 
fuffer  their  citizens  to  enjoy  the  quiet  pofTeflion  of 
theirs.' 

*  Though  there  is  a  concurrence  of  feveral  caufes 
which  brings  on  the  ruin  of  a  flate,  yet,  where  luxury 

prevails^ 
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prevaiU^  that  parent  of  all  our  fantadic  imaginary 
wants,  ever    craving  and   ever  unfaiisfied,  we  may 
juftly  affign  it  a$  the  leading  caufe  :  fince  it  ever    was 
and  ever  will  be  the  mofl   baneful   to  public  virtue. 
For  as  luxury  is  contagious  from    its   very  nature,  it 
will  gradually  d^fcend  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft 
ranks,  till  it  has  ultimately  infedled  a  whole  people. 
The  evils  arifing  from  luxury  have  not  been   peculiar 
to  this  or  that  nation ;  but  equally  fatal  to  all  where* 
ever  it  was  admitted.   ^Political    philofophy  lays  this 
down  as  a  fundamental  and  inconteftible  maxim,  that 
all  the  mod  ^ourifhing  dates  owed  their  ruin,  fooner 
or  later,  to  theeffeds  of  luxury ;  and  all  hidiory,  from 
the  origin  of  mankind,    confirms  by  this  truth  the 
evidence  of  fa6ts,  to  the  hightft  degree  of  demon ftra- 
tion.    In  the  great  defpotic  monarchies  it  produced 
avarice,  di(!ipation,  rapacioufnefs,  oppreffion,  perpe- 
tual fadions  amongll  the  great,   whilft  each  endea^ 
voured  to  engrofs  the  favour  of  the  Prince  wholly  to 
himfclf;  venality,  and  a  contempt  for  all  law  and 
difciplioe,  both  irr  the  civil  and  military  departments. 
Whilft  the  people,  following  the  pernicious  example 
of  their  fuperiors,    contraded  fuch  a  daflardly  effe« 
minacy,  joined  to  an -utter  inability  to  fupport  the 
fatigues  of  war,  as  quickly  threw  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  firft  refolute  invader.     Thus  t\!iC  j^J/yriancm^ 
pire  funk  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus^  with  his  poor  but 
hardy   Pe^fians.      The  extenfive  and  opulent  em- 
pire of  Perfia  fell  an  eafy  conqueft  to  Alexander^  and 
z\izxidi\Aoi Macedonians.  And  iht  MacedQnian<m'p\rCy 
when  enervated  by  the  luxury  oi  Afia^  was  compelled 
to  receive  the  yoke  of  the  victorious  Romans.    Luxu-* 
ry,  when  introduced  into  free  ftates,  and  fuffered  to  be 
difFufed  without  cdntroul- through  the  body  of  the 
people,   was  ever  produdive  of  that  degeneracy  of 
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manners  which  extlnguiihes  public  virtue,  and  puts  a 
final  period  to  liberty.  For  as  the  inceffant  demands 
of  luxury  quickly  induced  neceffity,  that  neceflity 
kept  human  invention  perpetually  on  the  rack,  to  find 
out  ways  and  means  to  fupply  the  demands  of  luxury. 
Hence  the  lower  claiTes  at  firft  ibid  their  fufFrages  in 
privacy  and  with  caution  ;  but  as  luxury  increafed, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  grew  daily  more  cor- 
rupt,  they  openly  fet  them  up^  to  fale  to  the  heft  bid- 
der. Hence  too  the  ambitious  amongft  the  higher 
clafles,  whofe  Tuperior  wealth  *wai  frequently  their 
only  qualitkations,  firft  purchafed  the  moft  lucrative 
pofts  in  the  flate  by  this  infamous  kind  of  traffic, 
and  then  maintained  thcmfelves  in  power  by  that 
additional  fund  for  corruption,  which  their  employ- 
ments fupplied,  till  they  had  undone  thofe  they  had 
firft  corrupted.  But  of  all  the  antient  republics, 
RomCf  in  the  laft  period  of  her  freedom,  was  thefcene 
where  all  the  inordinate  paffions  of  mankind  operated 
moft  powerfully  and  with  the  greateft  latitude.  There 
we  fee  luxury,  ambition,  fadlioft,  pride,  revenge, 
felfifhnefs,  a  total  difregard  to  the  public  good,  an 
univerfal  diiTolutenefs  cf  manners,  firft  make  them 
ripe  for,  and  then  complete  their  deftrudtion.  Con- 
fequcntly  that  period,  by  (hewing  us  more  ftriking 
examples,  will  afford  more  ufeful  icffons  than  any 
other  part  of  their  hiftory  ^Z 

Great  muft  have  been  the  frugality  and  moderation 
of  the  Romans^  when  Attilius  Regutus  waring  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Ifegions  abroad,  wrote  home  to  the 
fenate,  defiring  to  be  recalled,  becaufe  his  farm  being, 
in  his  abfence,  negledled,  h\%  wife  and  children 
were  in  danger  of  ftarving  K     And  by  the  fame  rule, 

the 
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the  (late  might  be  thought  on  the  decline,  when  the 
ladies  folicited  a  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law,  by  which 
they  were,  in  times  of  extremity  ,  retrained  in  their 
cxpences  as  to  drefs,  chariots,  &c.^. 

In  the  conteft  between  Craffus  and  Fompey^  we  fee 
the  former  catching  the  favour  of  the  people  by  enter- 
taining  them  at  1 0,000  tables,  and  giving  them  largefies 
of  corn.  Well  might  it  be  pronounced,  that  the  Roman 
fpirit  was  on  the  decline,  when  fuch  a  bafe  art 
was  found  fuccefsful.  Very  different  were  the  times, 
when  Curius  Dentatus  rejcftcd  the  Samnite  prefent  of 
plate  I  or  when  the  Roman  ambaiTadors  fet  the  golden 
crowns,  they  had  fent  them  by  king  Ftolemy^  on  the 
heads  of  his  ilatues. 

We  fee  luxury  gradually  increafing  and  prevailing 
over  the  Roman  fpirit  and  virtue,  till  at  length,  in  the 
imperial  times,  the  contagion  even  reached  ladies  of 
the  greateO:  diftin£tion»  who,  in  imitation  of  the  prince 
and  his  court,  ha4  their  ailemblies  and  reprefentations 
too,  in  a  grove  planted  by  Augufiusj  where  booths 
were  built,  and  in  them  fold,  whatever  incited  to  fcn- 
fuality  and  wantonncfs.  Thus  was  even  the  outward 
appearance  of  virtue  bani(hed  the  city,  and  all  manner 
of  avowed  lewdnefs,  depravity,  and  dilTjlutenefs,  in- 
troduced in  its  room,  men  and  women  being  engaged 
in  a  contention  to  outvye  each  other  in  glaring  vices^ 
and  fcenes  of  impurity.  At  leng;;h  Nero  could  forbear 
no  longer ;  but  took  the  harp,  and  mounted  the  public 
ftage,  trying  the  firings  with  much  attention,  and 
care,  and  (ludying  his  part.  About  him  flood  his  com- 
panions, and  acobort  of  the  guards,  with  many  tribunes 
and  centurions,  and  Burrbus  their  commander,  fad  on 
thig  infamous  occafion  5  but  praifing  JNero,  while  he 
grieved  for  him*     At  this  time  he  inrolled  a  body  of 
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Roman  knights,  entitled  the  knights  oi  Augujius ;  young 
men  diftinguiftied  by  the  bloom  of  their  years,  and 
ftfength  of  body,  but  all  profeffcd  profligates •  ^s  th« 
emperor  fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  £inging»  and 
playing  upon  the  harp  ;«the  fole  bufinefs  of  thefe^knights 
was,  to  cdmmend  his  perfon  and  voice,  to  extol  the 
beauty  of  both,  by  names  and  epithets  peculiar  to  the 
gods,  and  to  iing  his  airs  about  the  ftreets. 

It  may  be  queftioned  whether  there  is  in  hiftory 
any  example  more  ftriking  of  the  excefs^  to  which  lux- 
ury may  be  carried  in  a  country,  than  the  following;  of 
the  antient  inYizhitznis  oi  Tqrentum\ 

*  The  heat  of  the  clirtiate,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
country,  and  the  opportunity  of  fupplying  themfelves 
by  fea,  with- all  the  delights  of  Greece^  funk  the  Tiz- 
rentines  into  idlenefs,  and  all  the  vices  that  attend  iu 
Their  whole  life  was  fpent  in  feafts,  fports,  and  pub- 
lic entertainments.  Buffoons  and  proftitutes  go- 
verned the  ft  ate  at  their  pleafure,#and  often  deter- 
mined the  moft  important  afFaii:s  by  a  joke,  or  an  in-- 
decent  gcfture.  They  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the 
RomanSy  and  dreaded  their  dominion,  not  (o  much 
out  of  fear  of  lofing  their  liberty,  as  of  being  difturbed 
by  that  warlike  and  rough  people,  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  pleafures.  They  therefore  employed  all  their 
Grecian  fubtilty,  to  draw  fuch  a  number  of  enemies 
upon  them,  as  ftill  to  keep  them  at  diftance  frotn 
themfelve$,  and  this  without  appearing  to  be  concernedv 

*  The  Tarentines  imagining  that  'Rome  having  at  laft 
difcovered  their  fecret  plots,  had  fent  that  fleet  to 
punifli  them,  thty  all,  with  one  confent,  ran  down 
to  the  port,  fell  upon  the  Reman  fleet  with  the  fuiy 
of  madmten,  funk  one  (hip,  and  took  four,  the  otb&r 
five  efcaping*     All  the  pjifoners  fit    to   bear  arms» 

were 
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vrere  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  others  fold  for  ilavei 
to  the  be/l  bidder.  The  Romans,  upon  the  news  of 
this  ad  of  hoftility,  fent  a  deputation  to  Tarentum, 
to  demand  fatisfadtion  for  the  infiilt  offered  to  the 
republic ;  but  the  Tarentines,  inftead  of  hearkening  to 
their  demands»  infulted  the  ambafladors  in  the  moft 
outrageous  planner.  They  admitted  them  to  an  au<^ 
dience  in  the  theatre,  where  Poftbumius^  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embaflyt  and  had  been  thrice  conful, 
harrangued  the  aflembly  in  Greek.  His  advanced  age, 
hh  perfonal  merits  and  abo?e  all,  the  character  of  an 
atnbaflador,  from  a  powerful  people,  ought  to  have 
gained  him  refped^  but  the  TareMmes,  ]peated  with 
wine,  not  only  gave  no  attention  to  his  difcourfe,  but 
burft  into  loud  laughter,  and  impudently  hified  him» 
whenever  he  dropped  an  improper  expreflion^  or  pro^ 
flounced  a  word  with  a  foreign  accent.  Nor  was 
this  all.  When  he  began  to  fpeak  of  reparation  of 
injuries,  they  flew  into  a  rage,  and  rather  djrove  him 
out  of  the  aflembly,  than  difmifT^  him.  As  he  was 
walking  off  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity,  which 
he  preferved^  notwithftanding  the  reception  they  gave 
him,  a  buflbon  named  Pbilonides^  coming  up  to  him, 
urined  upon  his  rtfbe ;  a  new  fource  of  immoderate 
laughter  to  the  mad^and  drunken  multitude,  who 
clapped  their  hands,  applauding  the  outrageous  info* 
lence.  Pcftbutnius  turning  about  to  the  aiTembly,  (hew- 
ed them  the  fktrt  of  his  garment  fo  defiled  i  but  when 
he  found  that  this  had  no  eiFed,  but  to  increafe  the 
loudifefs  of  their  contumelfous  mirth,  he  faid  with« 
out  the  lead  emotion.  Laugh  on  Jarentines^  laugh  on 
now  while  you  may ;  the  time  is  coming  when  you 
will  weep.  It  is  not  a  little  blood  that  mud  wa(h 
and  purify  this  garment.  This  faid,  he  withdrew 
Vol.  HI.  M  left 
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left  the  City,  and  embarked  for  R^me.  When  the 
7arentines  cattte  to  them&lves,.  and  begin  to  refleA 
en  the  enormity  of  their  condudt,  and  at  the  fame 
time^  on  the  inability  of  their  neighbours  to  <&fend 
them  againft  fo  powerful  a  republic,  they  .caft  their 
eyes  upon  Pyrrbas  king  oi:EpiruSy  whofc  great  repud- 
iation for  valour  and  long  experience  in  war^  had  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Greece. 
They  therefore  immediately  difpatcfaed  ambailadorstex 
bim,  but  rather  to  f<>und  his  difpofitioo,  and  obferve 

-  ^e  iituation  of  his  affairs,  than  to  enter  without  fiir* 
l^er  deliberation  into  any.  engagements  with  him* 
As  Pyrrbus  naturally  loved  adtlon,  and  the  buftle  and 
hurry  of  war,  the  ambafT^dors  found  him  in  a  difpO'*- 
fUion  to  hearken  to  any  propofal,  which  would  furnidi 

\  him  with  employment  worthy  of  his^ambition. 

^  Meton^  on  the  day  that  a  public  decree  was  to  pafs 
for  inviting  Pyrrbur  to  Tarentumy  and  when  the  peo- 
ple were  all  placed  in  the  theatre,,  putting  a  vtdthered 
garland  on  his  head,  and  having  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand^  as  was  the  manner  of  the  drunken  debauchees, 
came  dancing  into  the  midftof  the  ai&mbljr,  accom* 
panted  by  a  woman  playing  on  the  flute.  This  filly 
fight  was  fuflicient  to  divert  the  Tnrentines  from  their 
mod  important  deliberations.  .They  made  a  ring  and 
called  out  to  Meton  to  fing,  atid  to  the- woman  to 
play;  but  when  they  expeded  to  be  entertained  with 
a.fong^  and  were  all  filent,  the  wife  citizen  afliuning 
an  air  of  great  ferioufnc^s,  You  do  well  larentinesp 
faid  he,  not  to  hinder  thofe  from  diverting  them(elves, 
who  are  difpofed  to  mirth ;  and  if  you  are  wife,  you 
will  yourfelves  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  liberty 
you  enjoy,  to  do  the  famb.  When  Pyrrbus  comes, 
you  ipuft  change  your  way  of  life ;  your  mirth  and 
joy.  will  be  at  an  end.     Tbefe  words  made  an  im- 

preflion 
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p>refi|on  i^n  the  multitude^  and  a  murmur  went 
about  that  he  bad  fpoken  well;  but  thofe  who  had 
Tome  reafon  to  fear^  that  they  (hould  be  delivered  up 
to  theJicmafiSi  iti  caCe  of  an  accommodation,  being 
eor^g^d  at  what  he  bad  faid,  reviled  the  afTembly  for 
({jffmng  themfelves  to  be  fo  mocked  and  affronted ; 
and  crowding  together,  throft  Metan  out  of  the  af- 
/cmbly/ 

Heliogabalus  never  wore  a  fuit,  or  a  ring,  twice. 
He  g^ye  a  way  always  to  hisguefts  the  gold  plate  ufed  at 
fupper.  Qfteotiaies  he  diftributed  among  the  peo« 
pie,  and*  folditi^^  gold,  filvcr,  and  tickets,  entitling 
them  to  receive  large  fums,  which  were  regularly 
paid.  (le  had  his  fi^fh* ponds  filled  with  rofe-watcr, 
and  the  nstumachia  (a  bafon  large  enough  for  fleets  to 
exhibit  aiock- fights)  with  wine.  Tongues  of  pca- 
cpcks  and  nightingales,  and  brains  of  parrots  and 
pheafaots,  were  his  difhes,  and  his  dogs  were  fed 
with  the  livers  of  geefe,  his  hcrfes  with  raifins,  and 
the  wild  beails  of  his  menagerie  with  partridges  and 
^i&kimi%  %  Yet  thisr  effeminate  wretch  was  as  cruel 
as  the  roughed  £>ldier  \ 

Dawn^nt^^  thinks  the  Spaniards  lazin^s  came 
upofl  themi  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  when  they  got 
th«r  new  world  in  America^  wbichr  brought  among 
th^W  i^imenfe  treaftlrQS  of  gold  and  filver,  anddamped 
the  fpirit  of  indudry.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
Nabob  fortun««,l^t«ljnaequiredin /W/V/,  and  brought 
hither,  may  have  feme  fuch  effe^on  the  difpofition  of 
the  ^nglijb., 

Commerce  eftabliflied  by  the  czar  Peter,  introduc- 
ed luxury.  *  Uah^rfal  diflipatioH  took  the  lead,  and 
profligacy  of  manners  fucceeded.  Many  of  the  lords 
^^gM^  to  A^ueezi^  a(id  grind  their  peafants,  to  extort 

-  frefli 
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frefh  ft^pplies  for  the  incelTant  demands  of  luxury  «/ 
If  luxury  has  produced  corruption  among  the  poor 
Kujfians^  what  may  it  not  be  expeded  to  do  among 
the  rich  Englijh  ?  "  ' 

\  The  extreme  poverty  occafioned  by  idlenefs  and  lax* 
pry  ip  the  beginning  of  Lewis  XIIL  of  France^  filled 
the  ftrcets  of  Faru  with  beggars.  The  court  (which 
then  refided  at  the  Louvre)  difgufled  at  this  fight,  which 
indeed  was  a  fevere  reproach  on  them,  iifued  an  order, 
forbidding  all  perfons,  on  fevere  penalties,  to  relieve 
them,  intending  thereby  to  drive  them  out  of  town^ 
and  not  caring  though  they  dropped  down  dead,  before 
they  could  reach  the  country  towns  and  villages  ^. 

The  Moors  poffcffed,  for  a  long  time,  the  richeflr 
parts  of  Spaifif  and  the  Chriftians  tht  leaft  fertile.  ^ 
The  confequence  was,  that  hard  labour  ftrengthened 
the  latter,  and  eafy  living  enfeebled  the  former.  Ajc- 
cordifigly,  the  Chriilians  in  the  laft  and  decifive  batn 
tie  between  them  and  the  Moors  at  Tohfd^^  kiUed 
too,ooo  of  the  infidels  ^. 

Scarce  half  the  army,  who,  under  BeurioUf  hc\itd 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  got  out  of  that  city 
alive.    They  fell  the  y\&\mfi  of  their  own  debauchery. 

The  nobles  of  Spain  grew  fo  effeminate  to  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  that  they  would  not  ride 
upon  horfes  ;  but  chofe  mules ;  becaufe  their  nK)ttoQ 
is  gentler  and  eafier.  Sq  that  the  breed  of  horfes  would 
have  been  loft,  if  the  king  hgd  not  given  an  order  a:- 
bout  preferving  it  ^. 

So  Horace  complains  of  the  Roman  youth  of  his 
times; 

Nefcit  hsprde  eqao  iogennos  puer. 

The 

—  -  •  I 
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The  danger  of  a  people's  fllding  Into  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption,  is  thus  defcribed  by  my  worthy  friend  Mr* 
profeilbr  Fergu/bn  of  Edinburgh^ 

'  The  increafing  regard  with  which  men  appear  in 
the  progrefs  of  commercial  arts«  to  ftudy  their  profit^  or 
the  delicacy  with  which  they  refine  on  th^ir  pleafures» 
even  induftry  itfelf,  or  the  habit  of  application  to  a 
tedious  employment,  in  which  no  honours  are  won, 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  indications  of  a  grow- 
ing attention  to  intereft,  or  of  effeminacy  contradled 
in  the  enjoyment  of  eafe  and  Conveniency.     Every 
fucce;j9ive.  art  by  which  the  individual  is  taught  to 
improve  on  his  fortune^  is  in  reality  an  addition  to 
his  private  engagements,  and  a  new  avocation'  of  his 
mind  from  the  public.     Corruption  however  does  not 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  commercial  arts  alone ;  it  re- 
quires the  aid  of  political  fituation  ;  and  is  not  pro* 
duced'by  the  objects  that  occupy  a  fordid  and  a  mer- 
cenary fpirit,  without  the  aid  of  circumftances,  that 
enable  men  to  indulge  in  fafety  any  mean  difpofition 
they  have  acquired*.     Providence  has  fitted  mankind 
for  the  higher  engagements^  which  they   are  fome* 
limea  obliged  to  fulfil ;  and  it  is  in  the  mid  A  of  fuch 
engagements,  that  they  are  moft  likely  to  acquire  or 
to  prelerve  their  virtues.     The  habits  of  a  vigorous 
mind  are  formed  in  contending  with  difHculties,  not 
in  engaging  the  repofe  of  a  pacific  flation  ;  penetration 
and   wifdom  are  the  fruits  of  experience,    not  the 
lefipns  of  retirement  and  leifure ;  ardour  and  gene- 
rolity  are  the  qualities  of  a  mind  raifed  and  animated 
in  the  condu^  of  fcenes  that  engage  the  heart,  not 
the  gifts  of  rcflcdlion  or  knowledge.     The-  mere  in- 
termiflion  of  national  and  political  efforts  is,  itotwith- 

'         '  •   ftanding, 
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fiaiiding,  fometimes  mtftaken  for  public  good;  and 
there  is  no  miftake  more  likely  to  fofter  the  vices,  or 
to  flatter  the  weaknefs  of  feeble  and  interci^d  metu 
If  the  ordinary  arts  of  polt6y,  or  rather  if  a  grow- 
ing mdifference  to  objedls  of  a  public  nature,  fliould 
prevail,  and  under  any  free  conftitu(ion,«putaa  end 
to  their  difputes  of  party  and  filence,  that  noife  of 
d^ention  which  generally  accompanies  the  exercife  of 
freedom,  we  may  venture  to  prognofticatf  corruption 
to  the  -national  manners,  as  well  as  remiflhefs  to  the 
national  fpirit.  The  period  is  come,  when  mr  en- 
gagement remaining  on  the  part  of  the  public,  pri*- 
vate  intered,  and  aniniial  plq^ure,  become  the  favc-^ 
reign  obje^s  of  care»  When  men  being  relieved 
from  the  prefTure  of  great  occafioos,  beftoW  their  at'* 
tention  on  trifles;  and  .having  carried  what  they  are 
pleafed  to  call  fenfibility  and  delicacy  on  the  f^ibje^ft 
of  eafe  or  moleftation,  as  far  as  real  weaknefn  or  folly 
can  go,  have  recourfe  to  zffe&ztxouy  in  order  to  en« 
bahce  the  pretended  demands,  and  accumulate  the 
anxieties  of  a  fsckly  fancy,  and  enfeebied  mind.  In 
tMf  condition,  mankind  generally  flatter  -  their  own 
imbecility  under  the  name  of  politcnefs.  -  They  are 
pcrfuaded^  that  the  celebrated  ardour,  gentrofity  and 
fortUudr,  of  former  ages  bordered  on  frenzy,  or 
were  the  mere  e|Fe<^s  of  neceflity  on  men,  who  had 
not  the  means  of  enjoying  their  eafe  or  their  ptea^ 
fure.  ,  They  congratulate  themfelves  on  having 
efcaped  the  (lorm»  which  required  the  exercife  of  fuch 
arduous  yirtues;  and.  with  that  vanity  which  accom- 
panies the  human  race  in  their  meaneft  condition, 
they  boaft  of .  a  fcene  of  affedation  of  languor,  or  of 
folly,  as  the  Aandard  of  human  felicity,  and  as  far« 
nifhing  the  properefl  erercife  of  a  rational  nature. 
It  is  one  of  the  leafl  menacing  fymptoms  of  an  age, 

prone 
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prone  to  degt nelracy,  /that  the  minds  of  men  becon^ 
perplexed  in  the  difcernment  of  merit,  as  much  as 
tfaefpirif  bedomes  enfeebled  in  condud,  and  the  heart 
m'Aed  in  the  choice  of  its  objedls.  The  care  of 
mere  fortune  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute  wifdom  ]^  re-* 
tirement  from  public  affairs,  and  real  indifference  to 
mankind^  receive  the  applaufe  of  moderation  and 
rirtue.  Great  fortitude  and  elevation  of  mind,  have 
not  alwajs  indeed  been  employed  in  the  attainment 
of  valuable  ends ;  but  they  are  always  refpeiSable^ 
and  they  am  always  neceflary  when  we  would  a£%  tot 
the  good  6f  n^nkind,  in  any  of  the  more  arduous 
llatbns  of  Ufck  While  therefore  we  blame  their  mlf*' 
application,  we  (hould  beware  of  depreciating  their  va« 
lae«  Men  of  a  fevere  and  fententious  morality,  have 
not  always  fufficicntly  oMerved  this  caution ;  nor  havtf 
they  been  duly  aware  of  the  corruptions  they  flattered^ 
by  the  fatire  they  employed  againft  what  ir  afpiring 
and  prominent  in  the  charader  of  the  human  foul/ 
.  HarringtMy  in  bis  Ocean  a  »,  writes,  in  a  very  edi- 
fying  manner,  on  this  fubje£t,  as  follows : 

^  RomrvTM  never  ruined,  till  her  balance  being 
broken,  the  nc^ility  forfaking  their,  antient  virtue, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  their  lufts^and  the  fenators, 
who,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Jugurtba,  were  all  bribed, 
turned  knaves  ^  at  which  turn,  all  their  (kill  in  go^ 
vernment  (and  in  this  never  men  had  been  better 
ikilled)  could  not  keep  the  commonwealth  from  over* 
turning*  Ciciro,  an  honeft  man,  laboured  might  and 
main;  Pompomus jftticus,  another,  defpaired;  Cat^ 
tore  out  his  own  bowels ;  the  poign^ds  of  Brutus  and 
Cqffiui  neither  cdnfidered  prince  nor  father ;  but  the 

commonwealth 
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commdnwealth  had  fprung  her^planki$i  and  fplit  her 
ballaftj  the  world  could  not  favc  her/    * 

*  When  governors/  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univer- 
sal HistoryS  •  cither  through  want  of  thoughti  cry 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  .  from  a  wrong  turn  of 
thought,  fuffer  thofe  of  whom  they  have  the  care,  to 
link  into*  air  the  exceiics  of  debauchery,  *  they  muft 
not  cxpedt  from  thefe  wicked  and  effeminate  men 
either  generous  thoughts  or  gallant  anions.  When 
a  people  become  flaves  to- their  lufts,*they  are  in  the 
faired  train  imaginable'  of  becoming  flaves  to  their 
neighbours.  Politicians  may  for  a  time  indeed  ward 
off  the  blow  5  but  how?  Why,  by  making  ufc  of 
mercenary  troops.  Thus  the  cowardly  fpendthrift 
pays  a  bully  to  fight  his  quarrels^  and  when  he  paya 
him  no  longer,  is  biaten  by  fiim  himfelf.  This  wat 
the  fate  of  the  Ferfiam  5  they  hired  Greek  troops  j 
maintained  them  in  the  exercife  of  their  difcipline  j 
made  them  perfedly  acquainted  with  their  country 
and  manners ;  fuffered  them  to  fee  and  confider  thofe 
errors  iri  their  government  which  made  it,  in  fpite  of 
its  grandeur,  appear  contemptible ;  and  then  thefe 
very  Greeks^  on  their  return  home,  were  continually 
prompting  their  countrymen  to  go  and  pull  down  that 
empire,  whofe  weight  fcarce  permitted  it  to  fland. 
\i^t,  !^erjian  emperors  had  al way*  encouraged  feuds 
in  Grecfe^  the  Greeks  could  never  have  turned  their 
arms  upon  them ;  for  we  fee  that  till  one  ftate  fubdued 
the  reft,  an  expedition  into  jijia  might  be  talked  of^ 
but  could  not  b«  executed.  Inftead  of  this,  the  ne- 
ceffitjw  we  before  mentioned  compelled  the  Perjiam  to 
compofe  the  quarrels  of  the  Grecians^  4iat  they  might 
fucnifh  him  with  troops.    Peace  enervated  the  Greeks ; 

— — — -^ .     p 
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the  fadlity  of  recruiting  thdir  mercenaries,  thidfc  the 
Perj/Sans  ntgkA  all  martial  difcipline^  In  the  mean 
XioM^  Pbilify,  blcfled  with  an  excellent  education,  cx- 
ercHbd  with  early  troubled,  endowed  with  invincible 
fortitiidc,  and  full  of  as  reftlefs  ambition,  raifed  the 
nation  he  governed  from  an  indigent  and  dependent 
ftatc  to  be,  fiift,  .the  terror  of  its  neighbours,  then 
the  miftreft  of  Gre^e^  laft  of  all  a  match  for  Perfia^ 
On  this  foundation  (lands  the  faijie  of  Philip.  Thefe 
were  the  caufes  of  his  being  in  a  condition  to  pafs  in-* 
to\4^>  A^d  thefe  the  fources  of  that  wealcnefs  and 
itiabiiity  to  reiift,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Ferfian  iidminiilratidn/ 

The  fame  authors  explain  as  follows  ^  the  fub- 
miilion  of  %he  once  braVe  and  free  Spartans  to  a  fet 
of  lawlefs  tyrants,  for  a  lon^  coUrfe  of  years. 

*  It^ayfeeni  firange^  that  the  Spartans,  who  had 
entertained  fuch  generous  notions  of  liberty  6ibmitted 
piatiefttlyi  for  fo  long  a  tra£t  of  time,  to  the  arbitrary 
commaods  of  lawlefs  tj^rants  5  but  this  wonder  will  in 
^  great  meafure  be  taken  off^  if  we  confider  two 
thidgs }  fifft^  that  the  manners  of  the  Laademaniani 
Wfete  grtatly  corrupted  s  which  is  indeed  the  very 
bafi^  of  ilavtryl  There  can  be  no  fuch  thing  a^ 
bending  th^  hecks  of  virtuous  people ;  bat  when  once 
ilten  are  abandoned  to  their  vices,  and  become  flave^ 
to  their  pafHons,  they  rekdily  ftoop  to  thofe  w  bo  cat! 
gratiQ^  theni  I  ind  this  was  the  cafe  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  at  this  time.  Secondly^ 
thofe  am<>ng(l  th^m^  who  were  diftinguiflicd  by  their 
ifierit  aad  their  morals,  wci^e,  on  this  very  account; 
profcribed  by  the  tyrants,  and  hated  by  their  creatures ; 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  forfake  their  country,  and 
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leave  It  to  groan  under  a  power,  which  they  were  un- 
able to  refift.  To  this  we  maj  add,  that  fuch  as  were 
of  mild  difpofuions,  flattered  thcmfclves  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  ^better  times  -,  and  even  in  thcfe  con-- 
folcd  themfelves  with  the  thoughts,  that  Sparta  yet 
retainc^d  her  independency,  and  was  not  fubj^dcd  by 
■another  date.' 

What  then  avails  civilifation  ?  How  are  nations 
gainers  by  improving  in  arts  and  fciences,  if  th^y  im^ 
prove  at  the  fame  time  in  all  that  is  fcliiih,,  bafe,  aod 
fordid  ?  Our  untutored  anccftors  in  the  forcfts  of 
Germany  two  thoufand  years  ago,  had  a  high  reliih 
for  patriotifm,  liberty,  and  glory  j  of  which  we  their 
improved  pofterity  talk  with  contempt  and  ridicule  ». 
Their  pride  was  to  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  thirft, 
with  a  manly  fortitude.  Ours  to  have  fifteen  dilhes 
of  meat,  and  iix.diflfcrent  forts  of  wine,  on  our  table$ 
every  day^  Their  pride,  was  to  defend  themfelves  a- 
gainft  their  enemieis :  ours  to  hire  a  mercenary  army, 
who  have  only  to  turn  their  fyvords  upon  us,  inflead 
of  our  enemies,  and  we  are  their  flayes.  Their  pridp 
was^  to  (hew  themfelves  faithful,  cooilaot,  and  dif- 
interefted,  in  ferving  their  country  i.  ours  to  fill  pur 
pockets  with  the  fpoils  of  our  country,  and  then  cfy, 
It  will  hold  my  time,  j  To  them  honour  was  the  re- 
ward for  ferving  the  public :  we  have  no  conceptipa 
of  any  reward,  but  yellow  dirt. 

Of  the  mifchievous  cfFedls  of  luxgiry,  thus  .writes 
the  humane  and;piou$  Dr.  Priced. 

\  I  have  rej)refented  particularly  the  great  difFerence 
between  the  probabilities  of  hunian  life  in  towns  and 

in 
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in  country  parKhcs ;  and  from  the  faSs  I  have  recited, 
it  appears,  that  the  farther  we  go  from,  the  artificial 
and  irregular  modes  of  living  in  great  towns,  the 
fewer  of  mankind  die  in  thefirft  ftagesof  life,  and  the 
more  in  its  laft.  The  lower  animals,  except  fuch  as 
have  been  taken  urfder  human  management,  feem  in 
general  to  enjoy  the  full  period  of  exiftence  allotted 
them,  and  to  die  chiefly  of  old  age  :  and  were  any 
obfervations  to  be  made  among  the  favages,  perhaps  the 
fame  would.be  found  to  be  true  9f  them.  Death  is 
an  evil  to  which  the  order  of  providence  has  fubjcfted 
every  inhabitant  of  this  isarth ;  but  to  man  it  has  been 
rendered  unfpeakably  more  an  <vil  than  it  was  defign^ 
cd  to  be.  The  greateft  part  of  that  black  catalogue 
of  difeafes  which  ravager  human  life,  is  the  oflFspring 
of  the  tcndemefs,  the  luxury,  and  the  corruptions  in- 
troduced by  the  vices  and  falfe  refinements  of  civil 
(bcicty.  That  delicacy  which  is  injured  by  every 
breath  of  air,  and  that  rottcnnefsof  conftitution  which 
is  the  effedt  of  intemperance  and  debauchery,  were 
never  intended  by  the  author  of  nature  ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  (hould  not  lay  the  foundation  of 
numberlefs  fufferings,  and  terminate  in  premature 
and  miferable  deaths,-— Let  us  then  value  more  the 
iimplicity  and  innocence  of  a  life  fo  agreeable  to  na- 
ture ;  and  learn  to  confider  nothing  as  favagenefs  but 
malevolence,  ignorance,  and  wickcdnefs.  The  order  of 
nature  is  wife  and  kind.  In  a  conformity  to  it  confifts 
health  and  long  life,  grace,  honour,  virtue,  and  joy. 
But  nature  turned  out  of  its  way  will  always  puniih. 
The  wicked  fhall  not  live  dut  half  their  days.  Cri- 
minal excefTcs*  embitter  and  cut  fhort  our  prefent 
exiftencc  ;  and  the  higheft  authority  has  taught  us  to 
expedt,  that  they  will  not  only  kill  the  body  but  the 
foul  J  and  deprive  it  of  an  everlafting  exiftence/ 

The 
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The  £i^e  wrrter>  in  bis  6ad  page,  make^  the  £c4r« 
lowing  obfervations  : 

*  Calves  are  the  only  animaU  taken  under  our  pe)ca« 
liar  care  immediately  after  birth;  and  in  conijeq^$oc9 
of  our  adminiAering  to  them  the  (ampfort  of  phyfiQ 
|hat  is  given  to  infants,  and  treating  them  in  oth.ei| 
refpeds  in  the  fame  mnner,  it  is  probable  that  more 
of  them  die  ibon  after  they  are  bocn  th^n  of  all  thei 
other  fpecie$  of  animals,  virhich  we  fee  io^  thf  facne^ 
circumitances.  See  the  comparative  View  op 
THE  State  and' Facvltiss  o?^  Mah  wti;n 
THose  of  tiie  Anjmal  Worlp,  p»^  23.  It  i§ 
indeed  melancholy  to  ihink  of  the  havock  apioog  the 
human  fpecies  by  the  unnatural  cufto;nS]|  a$  well  ^% 
the  vices,  which  prevail  in  poli(hed  ibcieties«  I  hav9> 
no  doubt  but  that  the  cuftom  in  particular  of  commit'* 
ting  infants,  as  fooo  as  born,  to  the  careof  fofter  mo- 
thers, deftreys  more  lives,,  than  the  fword,  famine, 
and  peftilcnce,  put  together.  The  ingenious  ao4 
excellent  writer  quoted  in  the  laft  note^i  obferves,  that 
the  whole  clafs  of  difeafcs  which  arife  from  calchingi 
cold,  are  found  only  among  the  civilized  part  ofi 
mankind,  p.  5i.  And  concerning  that  lofs  of  all  our 
higher  powers,  which  often  attends  the  decline  of  life, 
and  which  is  often  humiliating  to  human  pride,  h© 
obferves,  That  it  exhibits  a  fcene  Angular  in  nature 
and  that  there  is  greateft  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
proceeds  from  adventitious  qaufes,  an^  would  not  tako 
place  among  us  if  we  led  ijaturaijives/ 

All  wife  ftates  have  guarded  agaihft  luxury  as  a  ruin- 
ous evil.  At  Athens,  the  court  oi  Areopagus  was  to  take 
care,  that  no  perfon  lived  in  idlenefs,  and  that  no  man 
earned  on  two  employments.  If  a  father  did  not  takc^ 
care  tq  have  his  fon  inflruiftcd  in  fome  art,  by  which  ha 

might 
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iQight  live,  the  (<m  w^s  not  obliged  to  maintsun  the 
fathers  when  pad  kbour «« 

It  was  with  a  view  to  mann.erSa.  and  for  preventing* 
luxury  abd  corruption,  that  the  ^fe  antients  of  Athens^ 
^pq/fia^  Biamey  C^rttHige^  ^c,  appointed  cenlors,  an4 
Aimptuary  Izwb^  public  meals^  b^c. 

When  a  country  is  overwheioied  by  luxury,  the  pa«^ 
triot  i^the  man,  who»  by  his  exs^oxple,  and  by  pro-^ 
i;noting  good!  police  and  ikfi  eKectttiQO  of  good  law$| 
fteois  the  tido.  pf  thefe  vices.  He  who  does. other  ac- 
cidental (erv«ces»  iaib  ^r  laudable }  but  not  a  patriot 

Xy  qni  volt  pator  utbinfA 
Sufqribi  (Utnifi,  ^c.  Hor. 

The  patriot  is  he  who  delivers  bis  country  from  that, 
which  would  otherwife  bring  c^rtajn  ruin  upon  it* 

Lycurgtfs  allowed  no  ftrar^ers  at  Sparta^  nor  al« 
lowed  the  Spartans  to  travel^  left  the  oianners  of  the 
people  (hould  be  corrupted.  There  is  reafon  to  ex- 
pert, that  all  wife  governments  £bould  forbid  their 
fubjedls  comiag  into  En^land^  efpecially  during  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Cornellys. 

Valerius  Maximus  4ella  us,  that  an  old  Romans  on 
occaiion  of  a  fumptuary  law^  mpunted  the  roftra».and 
told  the  people.  It  was  time  to  demolish  the  ^comr 
mon wealth  ;  iince  they  were  no  Ignger  to  have  the 
liberty  of  living  as  luxurioufly  as  they  pleafed. 

When  the  £i]utary  Licinian  law  for  reftraioinglifxu-' 
rious  tables,  was  prqpofed,  the  people  (even  in  the 
degenerate  times  of  the  JugHrthne  war)  received  it 
before  it  was  confirmed. 

We  cannot  prevail  with  the  good  people  of  j|^;7^i^;7(( 
to  keep  from  eating  veal  and  lamb  in  a  time  of  fcarcity» , 
though  the  deftruSion  of  young  animals  ismanifeftly 
of  prejudice  to  the  neceiTary  quantity  ef  provifions. 

It 
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It  yeas  a  good  law  of  the  Emperor  Adrian^  thsit  he 
who  fquandered  away  his  eflate^  fhould  be  publigkly 
whipped  and  bani(hed  ^. 

The  good  Emperor  yfor^//«5  fold  the  plate,  furni- 
ture, jewels,  pidures,  and  (latues  of  the  imperial  palace, 
to  rdieve  the  diftrefles  of  the  people,  occafioned  by  the 
invifion  of  barbarians,  peftiience,  famine,  &c.  the 
value  of  which  was  fo  great,  that  it  maintained  the 
war  for  five  yeari,  befides  other  ineftimable  expenccs*>. 

A  law  was  made  in  the  beginning  ofTiierius^s  reign. 
That  no  man  (houjd  difgrace  his  (ex  by  wearing filk<^. 

Of  fuch  imp(^rtance  were  the  Tioman  ccnlovSf  that 
when  the  office  fell  into  defuetude  for  fevepteen  years, 
the  confequence  was,  great  diforders  in  t,ht  ftatc'<^, 

Edward  King  of  Portugal  propofed  laws  agajnft 
luxury,  prcmiffing,  that  he  and  his  nobles  would  give 
a  ftridt  attention  to  their  execution,  by  which  he 
n*caht,  that  they  would  obferve  them.  For  it  was  a 
maxiin  of  his.  That  whatever  is  amifs  in  the  manners 
of  the  people,  either  proceeds  from  the  bad  example 
of  the  great,  or  may  be  cured  by  the  good  «• 

Sumptuary  laws  were  tiniverfM  among  the  antients. 
In  England  we  fliould  have  fome  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing obedience  to  thenhl ;  fuch  are  our  Englijh  notions 
of  liberty.  But  able  ftatefmen  know  how  to  conquer 
thofe  difficulties  C 

Peter 9  to  recall  his  fubje6ls  deviating  into  luxury, 
juft  aftet  they  had  eqicrged  from  barbarity,  malces  a 
public  wedding  at  his  court,  to  which  every  body  was 
invited*  The  entertainment  was  very  plain,  and  there 
were  no  liquors  but  mead  and  brandy.  Hearing  that 
complaints  were  made,  he  obferved  to  them,  that  their 

anceftors 
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anceftors  bad,  for  CDany  ages,  regaled  on  thefe  liquors. 
This  flopped'  the  mouths  of  the  Ruffians^  who  bad 
often  £titsffx\^  to  the  Empecop's  no  fmall  trouble,  a 
fooJiib  attachment  to  the  bad  cuftoms  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  but  (like  fome  other  nations)  were  ,too  ready  to 
(hake  off  the  good  ones*.  ^ 

Charlematgne  made  fuovptuary  laws  to  reftrain  the 
luxucy  of  his  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  made  ufe  of  a 
whimfical  contrivance  to  (hew  them,  that  filk  cloaths 
are  not  fit  for  men..  He  drew  them  along  with  him  a 
hunting,  one  rainy  day,  through  woods  and  rugged- 
places ;  and  when  they  returned,  he  permitted  none  of 
them  to  change  their  drefs,  faying,  their  cloaths  would 
dry  beft  on  their*  backs  by  the  fire,  which  (hri veiled  all 
their  furs,  (jgrn  before  in  the  woods.  -Heoidered  them 
to  come  to  court  the  next  day  in  « the  fame  cloaths. 
When  the  court  was  full,  looking  round  upon  them» 
What  a  tattered  company  have  I  about  me,*  fays  hc^ 
while  my  (heep-fkjn  cloak,*  which  I  turn  this  way  oc 
that,  as  the  weather  fets,  is  not  at  all  the  worfe  for 
yeflctday'^  wear.  For  (hame,  learn  to  drefs  like  men, 
and  let  the  world  judge  of  your  ranks  from  yaur  me- 
rit, .not  from  y9ar  habit.  Leave  filks  and  finery  to 
women,  or  to  thofe  days  of-  pomp  and  ceremooyi 
when  robes  a/e  worn  for  (how,  and  net  for  ufc^.  ' 

Tl^e  great  apd  good  Lewis  XII  of  trance^  at  bis 

acccflion,  was  attacked  by  the  wjits  for  his  frugality* 

When  he  was  toldfof  it,  ha0nlyfai<l,   *  I. had  rather 

hear  my  people  Jaugh  at  my  parfiniony»  than.wejrp.at 

my  oppreffionV  *      :  ^  :< 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  II,  never  purchafcd  a 

jeyrel  for  himfelf  ^* ...,--.     .       ...    -^ 

•  .    Kong-ti, 
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Kong-ih  ane  of  the  Chinefe  EmperotSj  demolifliedr 
the  imperial  palic^^  becaufe  it  *was  too  magnificent^ 
and  likely  to  effeminate  the  Emperors  \  Tivn-T/oAg^ 
another  of  t|bi<^e  liHii^atde  Princes^  to  check,  by  exam^i' 
pie,  luxury^  in  his  eittendants^  ordered  all  hi$  embroi-^ 
dered  cloaths  to  be  publicly  burnt  K 

The  CHnefe  Emperor  Cbing-Tjfii,  about  A.  D. 
1403,  ordered  a  dimond  mine  to  be  HiUt  up.  *  *Tht 
digging  up  of  tbefe  glittering*  baubleB/  fays  he^  ^  fa^ 
tigues  and  kills  my  people,  and  the  ftones  they  find  ate 
Neither  food  nor  cloathing  ^/ 

In  the  war  between  Ferdinifid  and  the  Moors^  the  . 
King^  equipage  was  remarkably  plain.    This  being 
taken  notice  of  to  the  grandees,  by  the  Queen  IfabeMi 
they  imitated  it  \  and^  without  law»  frugali|y  prevailed 
by  the  more  poteM  influence  of  faihion  K 

When  the  daughter  of  the  brave  Admiral  Cf>ligni 
(who  was  murdered  on  account  of  religion,  id  thehor^ 
ribte  mafTacre  of  St.  Battb$lmew)  went  to  be  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Or&nge^  at  the  Haguii  her  carriage 
was  a  covered  cafti  in  whidi  fhe  fat  on  a  board  ^, 

Tbe.antient  Portuguefe  would  not  let  the  banks  of 
the  golden  Tagus  befeirched  for  thai  fatal  metal^  wKely 
preferring  agriculture*  to  mines  t 

It  wciiild  be  of  great  fervice  to  lay  a  ^^ry  Heavy  tax 
Mi  feddle-^horfes  and  carriage^)  kept  by  people  for  their 
ox^n  cife.  To  difaUe  nine  in  ten^  of  thofe  who  keep 
horfet  and  carriages^  wOufd  be  a  great  advantage. 
I^eopk  in  nuddling  ftations  W6i4d  then  be  enabled  to 
lay  down  their  carriages  and  faddle-horfes  without 
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(hame,  orlofs  of  credit.  The  number  of  horfes,  which 
at  prefent  devour  the  nation^  would  be  lefTened.  All 
luxury  would  be  diminifhed.  For  faddle^horfes  and 
carriages  arc  connected  with  other  expences,  and  muft 
be  kept  up,  or  fall  With  them.  Many  thoufands  of 
hands  would  be  ufefuUy  employed  in  agriculture  and 
the  manufadiures,  which  are  now  driving  people  in 
coaches  chariots,  and  whifkics,  to  bankruptcy.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  would  recover  that  fuperiority  over 
the  bourgeoife/  which  they  to  much  defire. 

See  tile  ftatutes  37  E(fw.  III.  cap.  8—14,  for  re- 
gulating *  the  diet  and  apparel  of  fervants,  handi- 
craftfmen,  yeomen,  their  wives  and  children,  of 
gentlemen  under  the  eftate  of  knights,  of  efquires  of 
200  mark-land,  5cc.  their  wives  and  children ;  of 
fnerchants,  citizens,  burgefTes ;  of  knights  who  have 
lands  within  the  yearly  value  of  2co  marks,  and  of 
knights  and  ladies,  who  have  4C0  mark-land ;  of  fe- 
veral  forts  of  clerks;  of  ploughmen,  and  others  of 
xttean  eftate ^'  And  fee  3  Edw.  iv.  cap.  5^;  fee  a 
proclamation  by  James  I,  commanding  the  great  mea 
to  keep  to  their  country  feats,  for  reviving  the  old 
Bnglijb  hofpitality  at  the  approaching  Cbriftmas  ^  i  and 
another  by  Charles  J,  A.  D.  1632,  commanding  the 
gentry  to  keep  their  refidence  at  their  manfions  in  the 
Country,  and  not  at  London  \ 

A  Duke  of  Bedford  was  degraded  from  his  nobility 
for  the  fitaallnefs  of  his  income ;  becaufe  it  was 
thought,  his  having  a  title  and  not  a  fuitable  fortune 
to  maintain  it,  might  be  of  bad  confequence  ^.  I 
t&Tnk  all  noble  perfons  who  impoverish  themfelves  by 
extravagance,  ought  to  be  degraded. 

Vol.  III.  O  Lord 

a  Stat,  at  La rgb»  i.  298.  b  Ibid.  609. 
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luor^CbiJierfieU,  A.  D.  1773,  IcfthUcftalc  to  hw 
nephew^  but  under  the  prudent  refl:n<fliont  thi»t»  if 
ever  he  be  feen  at  Newmarket  during  the  races,  h^ 
(hall  forfeit  5000K  and  the  fame  ium  for  every  looL 
loft  by  him  at  play.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ca»^ 
terbury  to  fue  and  apply  the  money  to  the  ufe  of  that 
church  *. 


CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  fublic  Diverjipnsy   and  of  Gaming^  and  their 

Influence  on  Manners^ 

FEW  things  have  a  more  direft  influence  upoit 
the  manners  of  the  people,  than  the  puDlic 
diverfions,  and  gaming.  Of  the  former,  the 
chief  are  theatrical  exhibitions^  which  ought  to  be 
very  carefully  attended  to  by  the  rulers  of  all  ftatcs. 
Accordingly,  when  Solan  obferved  with  how  much 
avidity  the  people  liftcned  to  old  Tbejpiis  mean  com* 
pofitionSf  whofe  theatre  was  a  cart,  and  who  inftcad 
of  giving  out  tickets  at  fo  much  money  eachu  waf 
paid  with  a  goat  given  by  the  neighbourhood  or  quar- 
ter where  he  had  entertained  the  people,  from  whence 
the  word  Tragedy  (a  Goat-fong)  was  derived}  Solon,^ 
}  fay,  when  he  obferved  how  greedjly  the  people  liftcn- 
ed to  ^bejpii\  low  ftufF,  ftruck  the  ground  with  hia 
ftaffi  not  without  indignation,  crying  out,  that  he  fore- 
faw  that  thefe  trifling  amufements  would  come  to  be 
matter  of  great  importance  in  life.  This  was  thorough- 
ly verified  afterwards  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
infomuch  that  concerning  the  latter  it  was  proverbially 
ajledged,  a  Roman  wanted  nothing  but  bread  and  the 

Ciranfian 
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Circenfian  games.  The  theatre,  with  certain  ftianage* 
ment,  cnrgbt  undoubtedly  be  made  a  very  powerful 
inftrumenc  for  cuhtvatidg  either  virtue  or  vice  in  the 
minds  of  a  people,  as  it  exhibits  an  aflemhlageT)f  what 
ia  moOi  elegant  in  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting,  muiic, 
fpeaking^  aAton,  &c.  and  as  the  flory  is  ilrdwn  from 
what  is  the  moft  ftriking  in  hiftory  and  in  life.  It  h 
reckoned  by  ibme,  that  the  firft  dramatic  pieces  were 
written  and  performed  as  ads  of  religion  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  Our  modern  produdions  have,  generally 
Ip&aking,  as  little  tin<fiure  of  religion  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  And  yet  I  muft  obferve,  to  the  honour  of 
the  people^  not  the  government  of  our  times,  that  fcarco 
dny  age  ever  deferved  more  praife  on  account  of  the 
decency^  and  chaftity  of  its  theatrical  compofitions^ 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  aAors  and  adreifes  upon  the 
ftage,  than  the  prefent,  if  you  except  the  female 
dancers,  whofe  immodefl:  curvetting  in  the  air,  and  ex- 
\K>&ng  of  llieir  limbs  a&they  do,  are  both  confummately 
ungraceful,  as  every  female  motion;  that  is  not  gentle^ 
and  foft,  and  tender,  like  the  fex,  muft  be  ^  but  like-i» 
v^ife  fliockingty  of&nfive  to  modeft  eyes,  and  fatally 
alluf  ing  to  thofe  already  familiarized  to  vice.  This  is 
an  evil  which  noerlts  reformation.  But  it  will  be 
much  better  cofre^ed  by  tbc  puUic  difapprobation, 
than  by  law.  We  had  a  licenfer  of  plays  in  the  time 
^W^fipoU^  but  he  only  inquired,  whether  a  new 
pUy  was  ami^ndiHiQjerial  or  not.  If  it  contained  any 
ktif e  Oft  torruptiong  the  index  exfmrgseorius  was  ap« 
lied  to  it  by  the  Lord  Cbambef  lain  without  cnercy. 
$Q  Wretchedly  do  minifters  difcharge  their  duty  }  fo 
miferably  do  they  fiU  their  important  ft^^  ^    . 

Demojibenes  feverely  blamed  the  degenerate  Athenians 
for  diverting  the  public  money  raifed  for  the  defence  of 

the 
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the  ftate,  to  flicws  and  plays,    by  which  the  people 
were  enervated,  ( 

A  very  wife  man  faid,  he  believed,  if  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care 
who  made  the  laws  of  a  nation.  The  antient  leglfla- 
tors  did  Rot  pretend  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
people  without  the  help  of  the  poets^' 

How  auftere  muft  the  manners  of  the  Romans  have 
originally  been,  which  did  not  allow  a  perfon  of  cha* 
raster  to  dance  !  It  was  a  faying  among  them.  Nemo 
feri^  &c.  *  Nobody  dances  unlefs  he  be  either  drunk 
or  mad  ^Z  The  Greeks^  however,  had  no  objedioa 
to  this  art« 

There  muft  have  been  a  confiderable  falling  off, 
when  Sylla  won  that  popular  favour  by  a  (hew  of 
lions,  which  in  better  times  he  could  only  have 
obtained  by  fubftantial  fervices  ^ 

The  Olympic  games  are  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  very 
difFcrent  ligUt  from  all  other  public  diverfions,  (hows, 
&c.  They  gave  ai^  opportunity  to  all  perfons  to  exhi- 
bit their  fkili  and  abilities  in  v\\  the  accompli(hments 
which  were  cfteemed  in  thofe  days*  They  kept  up  a 
laudable  emulation  (b  excel ;  for,  a  prize  gained  on 
account  of  the  meaneft  accompli(hment,  as  fwiftnefs  of 
foot,  for  indance,  was  a  matter  of  great  honour,  as  a 
man's  being  vidlor  in  that  conteft,  luppofed  him  to  be 
a  better  runner  than  any  other  withiii  the  Olympian 9 
Nemaant  Eleafi,  or  JJihmian  circles.  The  contefls  were 
alio  uleful  tor  keeping  up  in  the  people  a  pleafure  in 
manly  and  warlike  exercifes,  which   was  abfolutcly 

neceifary 


a  FUicbtr^  P*  372# 

b  See  CicMro^s  Oration  in  defence  of  a  Man' of  confalar  rank  ac- 
cufed  of  the  crime  of  dancing, 
c  Ant.  Uwiv,  Hist.  xiit.  33, 
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necefiary  in  tbofe  times,  when  perfonal  valour  was  of 
fuch  confeqaence,  which  now  is  nothing,  (ince  the 
art  of  war  has,  by  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  been 
wholly  changed  ^. 

The  combats  of  Atbleta  were  firft  introduced  at 
Home  when  the  manners  of  the  people  were  confider- 
ably  corrupted,  of  which  thefe  diverfions,  with  the 
(hows  of  gladiators  and  the  like,  were  the  caufes  and 
fymptoms  \ 

As  for  thefe  laft,  which  prevailed  more  and  more 
as  the  manners  degenerated  more,  they  are  a  difgrace 
to  human  nature,  and  only  Milton\  devils  ^  ought  to 
be  capable  of  being  diverted  with  the  fight  of  men 
tormenting,  cutting  with  fwords,  tearing  to  pieces  by 
wild  beads,  and  deftroying  th^ir  wretched  fellow- 
creatures.  The  government  which  fufFered  fuch  abo- 
minations to  prevail  for  fo  many  ages,  mud  have  been 
very  barbarous.  For  it  is  not  neceffary,  in  order  to 
make  a  people  martial  and  brave,  to  make  them  in-* 
fernal  furies. 

We  find,  that  players,  on  account  of  their  de<» 
bauchery,  were  baniflied  from  Italy  in  the  debauched 
i\tJM%  oi  Tiberius  ^  i  and  that  games  of  hazard,  and 
concerts  of  mufic,  were  forbidden  ^  It  is  not  known 
what  the  harm  of  thofe  mufical  entertainments  might 
be.  Perhaps  they  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
aiufic*houles  in  Holland,  which  are  public  brothels. 

ylntonius 


a  See  the  learned  account  of  the  Ofymfic  gzmt$,  prefixed  by  my  late 
efteemed  friend  Giliirt  Wtfi^  Efq;  to  his  Tranilation  of  Pindak. 

b  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xii.  354, 

c  Referring  to  the  poet's  acconnt  of  the  diverfions  with  which  the 
dsemons  amafed  themfelves  daring  Satan* s  abfence.  f  arao«  Lost, 
PookIL 

i  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiv.  184.  e  Ibid.  xii.  450. 
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Antonim  led  a  private  life  in  the  imperial  coort  of 
Hfime  K  jiurelius  hated  the  public  diverfions,  and 
talked  with  his  minifters  aboat  the  public  bufsnefs  tb# 
whole  time  of  his  attending  them^«  Confiantine  put 
a  (lop  to  the  fliowi  of  gladtatorl  <^. '  The  Emperor 
Honarius  totally  aboliflied  the  (hows  of  gladiators  ^, 

A  inotioQ  was  made,  j1.  D.  lysS*  ^^  parltament^ 
for  reftraining  the  number  of  piaybofufes  ^  It  wad 
obferved,  that  there  were  then  in  London^  the  opera-( 
bottfe,  dbe  French  playhoufe  in  the  Hdymarkety  aod 
the  theatres  in  Conknt^ganienf  Drury  lane^  LinCQin'%^ 
hm-fieldii  and  G^dfnan\:Jiilds  y  and  that  it  was  no 
lefa  furprifing  than  (hamefot  to  fee  (6  great  a  chsnigd 
fof  the  worfe  in  the  temper  ami  inclinatiafis  of  tfaer 
Briiijb  nttion^  who  were  now  ib  extravagantly  ad«« 
di£led  to  lewd  and  idle  diverfionsi  that  the  number 
of  playhoufeg  in  London  was  double  to  that  of  Parisi 
That  we  now  exceeded  in  levity  even  the  French 
themfdves,  from  whom  we  learned  the£e  and  many 
other  ridiculous  cuftoms,  as  much  unfuitable  t0  thd 
manners  of  an  EngHJhman  or  a  Scct^  as  they  were  a-* 
l^reeable  to  the  air  and  levity  of  a  Monfieur:  Thai  it 
Was  aftomlk'ng  to  all  Europe^  that  i/<///imeQauchi  and 
fingers  ibould  have  fet  Iklaries  equal  to  thoTe  of  tho 
lords ;of  the  treafury,  and  judges  of  Ef^iand*  Mua 
this  it  was  ordered,  n&n.  cm.  that  a  fc»U  be  bioug^ 
in^  puriiiant  to  Sir  J^bn  Barnard's  motion,  whicll 
Vras  done  accordingly ;  but  it  was  afterwards  dropt, 
on  account  of  a  claufe  offered  to  be  inferted  in  the 
faid  bill,  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  lord  cbam*^ 
berlain^  with  regard  to  the  iicenfiing.  of  plays^ 

Plays 


a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xv.  197.  b  Ibid.  2Cf . 

c  Ibid.  5S1.  d  Ibid«.xyt.  4^^ 

e  De]b.  Com.  ix.  93. 
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Plays  and  oth^r  public  dWct^ow  were  (lopped  bjr 
purltamcnt,  ^«  D.  164/1  for  half  a  year.  8c¥ecal 
lordf  proieiled  bccaufe  tc  waa  not  for  perpetuity  ». 

PetmoQi  were  prefepted,  ^.  Z).  1^38,  from  tbo 
aity,  univerfity»  and  luercbants  of  Edinburgh^  agaiuft 
Jiccnfing  a  playhouTe  K 

The  reader  fees,  that,  thoogh  I  have  motioned 
the  tntertainmeoM  of  tbe  theatre  among  thole  abufea 
of  our  time$,  of  whieb  this  work  exhibits  a  general 
furvey ;  I  bave  not  abfolutely  condemned  them  :  on 
tbe  contrary,  I  bitve  confc0ed  the  ufe>  wbich  a  fet  of 
able  ftatefmen  migbt  make  of  them  in  reforming  snd 
improving  tbe  manners  of  the  people:  the  part  iculara 
of  which  I  leave  to  be  found  and  applied  by  men  oC 
wiidom  and  of  public  fpirit. 

The  moft  fafl^ionable  of  all  diverfions  in  our  time» 
ia  mafquerading  i  on  whicb  I  have  a  few  thoughts  to 
offer. 

i>hame  is  tbe  moft  powerful  reftraint  from  bad 
anions.  To  put  on  a  ma£k  is  to  put  oflf  (hame«  An4 
what  is  a  human  chara^er  without  fl^ame? 

It  was  observed  long  ago  by  the  excellent  TiUof/oMg 
on  another  account,  tbat  the  people  oi EngUndwtc  but 
too  trai^4ble  in  imitating  fome  of  their  word  neigh«> 
boiirs  in  lume  of  their  worft  cuftoms.  Tbe  Frenck 
taught  us  mafquerading,  wbich  has  been  an  amuf^^ 
menc  of  tbat  fantaftical  people  ever  fince  tbe  days  of 
Cbarks  VJ,  if  not  earlier*  For  in  his  time  there  waa 
exhibited  a  moil  dreadful  fc^ne  of  that  kind,  which» 
one  would  have  expected  to  cool  a  little  their  e^gerne& 
for  ma^uerades  ever  after*  The  king  and  five  of  tho 
court,  on  occaficii  of  a  marriage,,  difguiied  themfelvea 
Mke  &tyrs,  by  covering  their  nakad  bodiea  with  linen 
•  habits, 

a  PARL.HiiT.  xvi.  112-  b  Deb*  Com.  X.  9. 
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habits,  clofe  to  their  limbs,  which  habits  were  bedaub- 
ed with  roiin,  on  which  down  was  (luck.  One  of  thd 
company,  in  a  frolick,  running  a  h'ght  againft  one  of 
them,  as  they  were  dancing  in  a  ring,  all  the  fix  were  in- 
ilantly  enveloped  with  flames,  and  the  whole  company 
in  aconfternation,  left  the  fire  (houkl  be  communicated 
to  all:  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  or  heard  but  flames  and 
fcreams*  Four  of  the  fix  died  two  days  after,  in  cruel 
agonies  5  and  the  King,  who  was  fubjed:  to  a  weakneis 
of  brain,  was  overfct  by  the  fright,  fo  that  he  was  ever 
after  outrageous  by  fits,  and  incapable  of  government. 
There  are  few  entertainments  more  unmeaning,  to 
fay  the  leaft,  than  mafquerades.  For  the  whole  inno'^ 
cent  pleafure  of  them  muft  confift  in  the  ready  and  briU 
liant  wit  of  the  mafks,  fuitable  to  the  charaders  they 
aflfume.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  among  a 
thoufand  people,  there  are  fifty  perfons  capable  of 
entertaining  by  the  readinefs  of  their  wit,  and  their 
judgment  id  fuftaining  aflfumed  charadiers.  Accord- 
ingly we  hear  of  much  ftupidity  played  ofFon  thofe  oc« 
cafions  3  and  yet  the  rage  after  them  continues.  Wit 
muft  indeed  be  at  a  low  ebb,  when  it  is  thought  witty 
for  a  nobleman  to  aflfume  at  a  mafquerade  the  drefs  of  a 
turkey  cock.  This  piece  of  wit,  I  am  informed,  was 
really  exhibited  at  a  late  mafquerade  at  Mrs.  Cornel/ys^s* 
As  we  know  of  nothing  charadteriftical  in  a  real  turkey 
cock,  but  his  gabbling,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  what  en- 
tertainment a  man  of  quality  ihould  propofe  to  give  a 
company  by  aflfuming  that  character.  If  he  had  taken 
the  likenefs  of  a  rook,  he  might  have  been  a  vifible 
fatire  on  gamefters,  placemen,  &c.  If  that  of  an  owl, 
he  might  have  faidlie  was  a  deep  ftatefman^or  if  he 
chofe  a  quadrupedal  transformation,  as  that  of  an  afs^ 
for  inftance,  or  of  a  ftag,  a  bull,  or  any  of  the  hdTned 
fraternity,  he  might  have  told  thofe  who  qucftioncd 

"  ~  hioi 
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him^  that  Jbfi  tsras  their  reprefcQtative  in  parliament, 
£cc.  Obferving  the  frequency  of  violated  marriage- 
beds  of  late  years^  and  the  frequent  celebrations  of 
mafqueradeSy  it  requires  a  coniiderable  ftretch  of  cba« 
rity  to  avoid  fufpeding  a  connexion  between  mafque^ 
rading  and  intrigoing,  which  may  account  for  the 
cagerne(s  (hewn  by  the  quality  for  that  fpecies  of  di- 
ver {ion,  in  direct  oppoiition  to  the  known  difapproba^* 
tion  of  both  King  and  Queen  i  no  great  proof  oi  polite^ 
nefs  in  our  courtiers^ 

^  Mafquerades  (fays  Mr.  Qotdott  ^)  are  a  market  for 
maidenheads  and  adultery^  a  dangerous  luxury  oppo« 
lite  to  virtue  and  liberty.  There,  was  fomething  liko 
them  formerly  in  the  reigns  of  our  worft  Princes,  by 
the  name  of  maiks.  As  the  prefent  reign  refembles 
thefe  in  nothing  elfe,  fo  neither  would  I  have  it  re« 
femble  them  in  this.  They  were  revived,  or  rather 
introduced,  after  the  French  way,  by  a  foreign  ambaflk^ 
dor^  whofe  only  errand  then  in  England  could  be  but 
to  corrupt  and  enflave  us,  and  for  that  end  this  mad 
and  indecent  diverlion  was  pradiifed  and  exhibited  by 
him,  as  a  popular  engine  to  catch  loofe  minds,  of  to 
make  them  fo  with  great  fuccefs.  What  good  pur«» 
ipok  they  can  ferve  now,  I  would  be  glad  to  know : 
The  mifchief  of  them  is  manifeft  both  to  public 
and  private  perfons  s  a  handle  is  taken  from  ihtm  to 
traduce  ibme  great  charafters,  whom  I  would  hava 
always  reverenced  \  ^nd  they  are  vifibly  on  oppor- 
tunity and  invitation  to  lewdncfs.  If  people  will 
haw  amufements,  let  them  have  warrantable  and  de- 
cent ones  ^  as  to  ma(querade$,  they  arefo  much  the 
fchool  of  yice,-lhat  excepting  a  law  to  declare  it 
ianocent  and  iafe,  I  quexlion  Whether  human  inV^n- 

Vol.  IIL  P  tion 
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'  tion  can  contrive  a  more  fuccefsful  method  of  propa- 
gating it.  The  praiflice  of  the  commonalty  is  formed 
upon  the  example  of  the  great,  anid  what  the  latter 
do,  the  former  think  they  may  do.  If  a  city  wife  has 
it  in  her  head  againft  her  hufband's  inclinations^  to 
take  the  pleafures  of  the  mafquerade,  fl)e  has  but  to 
tell    him,     that    my  Lady   Dutchefs  is  to   be 

there  (no  doubt  upon  the  fame  errand),  and  the  poor, 
fober,  faying  man-  muft  fubmit,  and  be  content  to  be 
in  the  cla(s  of  his  betters.  From  this  fource  of 
proflitiition,  I  fear  many  a  worthy  man  takes  to  his 
arms  a  tainted  and  vicious  wife,  and  finds  in  her  a 
melancholy  reafon  both,  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity, 
to  curfe  and  deteft  mafquerades  and  all  thofe  that 
encourage  them. 

Severe  and  cutting  is  Mr.  Gordons  remonftrance  to 
Sherlock  Bifhop  of  London^,  on  his  lordfliip's  politenefs 
in  paffing  over  mafquerades,  when  enumerating,  in  bis 
Letter  on  occasion,  of  the  Earthquakes, 
A.D.  1750,  the  national  vices,  which  thofe  awful  phae- 
nomena  luggefted  the  neceffity  of  reforming. 

*  Ycu  come,  my  lords,' fays  he,  '  in  all  humility, 
not  as  our  accufer,  .  but  as  our  faithful  fcrvant  and 
monitor  in  Jefus  Chrifl^,  and  tell  us,  that  your 
heart's  defire  and  prayer  to  God  is  for  us,  that  we 
may  be  faved.  Whom  do  you .  mean  to  fave,  my 
good  lord  ?  Thofe  who  frequent  plays,  operas,  mufic, 

^ei^ncings,  gardens,  cock-fighting,  and  prize-fightmg  ? 
^^nd  why  not  thofe  who  frequent  mafquerades  and 
Venetian  balls?  Surely  your  lordflbip  cannot  ,bp  a 
ftranger  to  the  frequent  legal  prtfcncments,  which, 
founded  on  the  declared  fenfe  of  all  Xober  men,  have 
ftjgmatized  thefe  diflulute  affemblies.with  the  f;:vcrcft 

,  public 
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public  cenfure  ;  nor  can  you  be  ignorant,  that  Venetian 
balls,  in  their  own  native  foil,  exhibit  on  occafion,  the 
moft  various  fcenes  of  exaggerated  lewdnefs,  which 
that  moft  lewd  and  effeminate  of  all  regions,  Italy^ 
can  produce  ?  Or  did  you,  in  the  innocence  of  your 
heart,  take  it  for  granted^  that  our  imitations  of  thefe 
balls  were  fo  purified  by  the  prefence  of  the  greateft, 
as  to  make  you  fear  the  cenfure  of  uncharitablenefs, 
at  legfl:  of  indelicacy,  had  they  been  included  in 
your  black  catalogue  of  finful  recreations  ?  Who 
knDws»  my  lord,  that  your  courtly  omifTion  of  this 
new  imported  diverfion,  has  not  been  the  means  of 
fandifying  its  further  ufc  j  for  the  very  next  day  after 
the  expefted  earthquake,  1  oblerved  one  of  thefe  Ve* 
nettan  balls  advertifed  in  the  public  papers,  as  the 
fir  ft  place  for  our  affrighted  countrymen  to  afTenible 
and  rejoice  in  after  the  diflipation  of  their  fears/ 

A  certain  late  king  wasfond  to  diftradtion  of  mafque-^ 
fading.  And  he  fet  before  his  people  another  execra- 
ble example,  viz.  the  violation  of  the  matrimonial  vow. 

His  prefcnt  majefty,  whom  God  preferve,  has  adled 
a  contrary  part  in  both  refpefts.  This,  however,  is  no 
comparifon  between  them  as  kings ;  but  as  men  only ; 
and  I  mention  it  merely  to  introduce  the  following 
anecdote,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  remembrance. 

A  grand  mafquerade  was  given  out  in  the  laft  reign 
for  a  certain  evening.  Some  well-difpofed  perfons, 
taking  into  confideration  the  mifchievous  tendency  of 
thofediverfions,  orderfed  hand-bills  to  be  fcattered  about 
the  ftreets,  advifing  the  ladies  to  keep  at  home  ;  for 
that  the  people,  difpleafed  with  the  indecency  of  maf- 
querades,  had  determined  to  prevent  any  of  the  fair 
fcx  from  going,  and  that  there  would  probably  be  mob- 
bing and  quarrelling  in  the  ftreets.  Whether  there 
was  any  thing  more  in  thisj  than  that  thofe  gentleman 

hoped 
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hoped  to  intimidate  the  ladies,  and  keep  theth  at  ho^tie^ 
I  never  learned.  But,  rather  than  the  court  Ihould 
lofe  the  night's  entbrtainment,  a  very  great  comman« 
der  gave  notice  that  be  would  order  out  a  Sufficient  bo«^ 
dy  of  the  military  to  keep  the  peace  ;  fo  that  the  k-^ 
dies  might  go  to  the  virtuous  rendezvous  without  fear 
pf  interruption  from  the  people.  This  was  making 
pur  Aanding  army  ufeful. 

At  the  marriage  of  ^amerlane*^  grand- children,  thv 
people  aEembled  were  allowed,  by  the  emperor'^  pro*» 
clamation,  to  purfue  whatever  pleafures  they  thought 
fit,  and  no  one  was  to  hinder  another;  It  is  to  be 
expedted^  that  we  (hall  fcx>n  have  mafquerades  at 
lV1rs.*--'seftabIi(hedonthi8  very  foot*.  The  following 
paragraph  givesan  abridged  accpiint  of  a  latec<$lcbr4tioQ 
of  that  kind. 

*  Such  a  fcene  of  ebriety  was  exhibited  laft  mafi 
querade,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  women  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  bucks  of  diffipation,  fo  (hocking, 
it  is  hoped,  the  enormity  of  it  will  occaiion  the  tofal 
abolition  of  ihofe  abandoned  nightly  orgies  K 

We  always  begin  our  pretended  reformations  of  man^ 
ners  at  the  wrong  end.  Inftead  of  njaking  laws  to  re- 
train the  lower  people,  our  rulers  ought  to  (hew  them 
by  their  example  how  -they  ought  to  behave.  Here 
jpllows  the  preamble  to  an  ad,  which  might  have  been 
intituled.  An  adl  to  make  the  lovi^er  people  better 
than  their  betters.  The  multitude  of  places  of  enter<^ 
tainment  for  the  higher  fort  of  people  is  a  great  evil, 
as  well  as  thofc  for  the  lower.  The  thefts  and  rob-^ 
bcries  committed  by  ftatefmcn  arc  more  mifchievous 
than  the  petty  larceny  of  the  Ipwef  people. 

^  Whereat 


;>.MoD.  UwiT,  Hist.  Vi.  562. 
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<  Whereas  tho  multitude  of  placet  of  cotertainment 
for  the  lower  (ort  of  people  is  a  great  caufe  of  thtfta 
and  robberies,  as  thby  are^  thereby  tempted  to  fpeod 
dieir  fmall  fubftance  in  riotous  pleafures,  and  in  oon« 
fequence  are  put  oti  unlawful  methods  of  fupplying 
their  wants,  and  renewing  their  pleafures,  6cc.'  Pre-* 
amble  to  the  ad:  25  Geo.  II.  for  preventing  thefts  and 
robberies,  and  for  regulating  places  of  public  enters 
tain  meat,    and  punishing  perfuns  keeping  diforderly 

The  oldeft  accounts  we  have  of  diverfions  bearing 
any  refemblance  to  mafquerades,  and  from  whence  tha 
bint  may  have  been  taken,  are  perhaps,  thofe  of  the 
nightly  orgies  upon  mount  Ckbar&n^  the  myfterieaof 
the  Band  Des^  and  the  like,  which  were  eftabU(hed 
in  honour  of  fundry  gods  and  goddeflcs.  Their  be- 
ing concealed  under  cloud  oi  nigixt,  and  the  fecrecy 
oblerved  with  refpe3:  to  the  traiO^iSions  carried  00  ia 
fomeofthem,  give  th^m  a  fufpicious  air^  which  in- 
creafes  tht  refemblance  which  our  masquerades  bear 
to  them.  I  wifli  fome  of  our  learned  antiquaries 
would  inquire,  whether  the  Bona  Dea  was  not  an 
gQCeltor  of  our  famous  Mrs.  Cornellys*.    It  is  true, 

that 

$1  Stat,  at  LaiTgE)  ix.  io^. 

^  Let  this  page  immortalise  the  genius  of  tUs  wonder&l  oadandifii 
0I4  woman,  who  by  dint  of  a  knack  (he  has  at  ftickiag  up  luinpt  «« 
gatnft  a  wainfcot,  in  the  &ape  of  fans^  •bodkiiis,  fciflurs^  and  ^8 
like,  ^nd  of  ranging  cakes  and  fugar^plums  upon  d»  itkelves  istM 
lacquered  CO pboard,  has  for  feveral  years  fo  drained  our  nobility  and 
getfcry,  that  they  cannot  pay  off  their  playhodiie  icorea,  titdr 
Newmarket  fcoMs,  nor  their  oiiQc  iccatu  Her  cttftom  i«  to  fHck 
np  bet  lamps,  and  r^nge  hdf  takes  m  «  oeruin  4tt  -of  ihapes, 
{very  fine,  you  maybe  fare)  andneset  day  aft»r  ihe  kas  dnvm  iQge« 
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that  the  myfteries  of  the  Bwa  Dea  are  commonly 
reckoned  to  have  been  celebrated  by  women  exclii- 
fively,  while  the  manager  of  the  heightened  pleafures 
of  the  £«^/^  admits  a  mixture  of  both  ftxes.  But 
it  is  not  certain,  that  many  of  the  figures,  •  which 
pafTed  for  females,  were  not  in  reality  of  the  other 
fex  in  difguife,  as  it  is  not  certain,  that  many  of  the 
virtuous-feeming  ladies  at  our  mafquerades,  are  not 
rampant  wh s  in  difguife. 

Mrs.  Cornellys  was  indided  before  the  grand  jury, 
A.  D.  ^77 ly  for  keeping  a  common  diforderly  houle, 
and  permitting  divers  loofe,  idle,  and  diforderly  per- 
fonsy  both  men  and  women  [of  quality],  to  be,  and 
remain  in  her  houfe  the  whole  night,  rioting,  and 
otherwife  mifbehaving  themfelves ;  that  (he  kept 
public  mafquerades  without  licence,  and  received  and 
harboured  loofe  and  diforderly  perlons  [of  quality]  in 
maflcs,  with  great  noife  and  tumult,  &c*. 

There  was  a  inafquerade  'm  Scotland^  A.  D.  1773, 
the  very  year  in  which  almoft  all  credit  in  that  coun- 
try 


ther  all  the  people  of  tafte  to  fee  them,  at  the  expence  of  20,000/.  (he 
zfks  pardon  in  the  news-papers,  that  her  (how  was  not  fo  fine  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  'huroWy  begs  the  favour  of  their  lordlhips  and 
.  ladyihips  to  come  fuch  a  night,  and  they  fhall  fee  what  they  fhaU 
fee.  They  all  go  accordingly,  over  and  over  as  often  as  (he  changes 
her  lamps  and  her  cakes,  as  it  cofts  them  nothing  but  their  expences ; 
tLtid  the  OQtlandiih  old  woman  adts  the  part  of  the  money-taker,  an<l 
(weeps  together  the  guineas.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  matter, 
whether  her  ceconomy  is  bad,  or  that  money  gotten  in  fuch  a  way 
does  not  wear  well,  ihe  not  only  fends  many  to  the  fpunging-houfe^ 
bat  is  often  obliged  to  take  a  night's  lodging  there  herfelf.. 

*"         dii  talem  terris  avertite  pefiem.  Virg. 

a  LoMD.  Mag.  Fit.  1771,  p.  109. 
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try  was  overthrown  ^ ;   and  the  fame  diverfions  have 
been  exhibited  at  Southampton^  Brigtbelmfione^  Mar^ 
gate^  Sec.     Such  is  the  power  of  example^  and  fo 
^true  the  old  adage. 

One  fool  makes  many 

As  four  hnhingi  make  a  penny. 

*  Thofe  are  puny  politicians,  fays  Bolingbrokeh^  who 
attack  a  people's  liberty  diredly.  The  means  are 
dangerous,  and  the  fuccefs  precarious.  Notions  of  li- 
berty are  interwoven  with  our  very  being,  and  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  its  being  in  danger,  fires  the  foul  with  a 
generous  indignation.  But  he  is  the  fl;atefman  form- 
ed for  ruin  and  deftrudlion,  whofe  wily  head  knows 
how  to  difguife  the  fatal  hook  with  baits  of  pleafure, 
which  his  artful  ambition  difpenfes  with  a  laviQi  hand, 
and  makes  himfelf  popular  in  undoing.  Thus  are 
the  eafy  thoughtlefs  people  made  the  inftruments  of 
their  own  Qavery  5  nor  do  they  know,  that  the  fatal 
mine  is  laid,  till  they  feel  the  pile  come  tumbling  oa 
their  heads.  This  is  the  finiihed  politician,  the  dar- 
Kng  fon  of  Af^Ci&iVn;^/.— Mafquerades,  with  all  the 
other  elegancies  of  a  wanton  age,  are  much  lefs  to  be 
regarded  for  their  expence,  (great  as  it  is)  than  for 
the  tendency  they  have  to  deprave  our  manners.' 

As  to  gaming,  I  tannotfay,  that  ever  I  have  heard 
a  tolerable  apology  for  it  upon  the  fcore  of  morality, 
or  common  honefty.  Is  it  not  literally  obtaining  mo- 
ney upon  falfe  pretences,  and  without  2i  valuable  con^" 
deration,  when  I  draw  100  guineas  out  of  my  neighr 
bour*s  pocket,  for  which  I  give  him  nothing,  but  vex- 
ation and  repentance  i  And  does  not  every  body  know, 
that  obtaining  money,  or  goods,  upon  falfe  pretences, 
is  punishable  by  law,  as  much  as  theft  or  robbery  i 

.'     ,  This 

a  Whitehall  Even.  Post,  Jan.  zU  1773- 
b  Political  Tracts,  76.: 
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This  is  esfdufive  of  the  lofs  of  time,  the  inflaming 
of  paflion,  often  producing  quarrels  and  murders^  tho 
endangering  of  chafttty,  (for  it  is  alledged,  that  the  la* 
dies  do  often  pay  with  their  perfons  what  they  cannoC 
with  their  purfes)  thede(lrud;ion  of  fortunes,  often  end- 
ing in  defpair  and  felf-murder.    It  is  ftrange,  that  our 
nobility  and  gentry  cannot  be  diverted  at  a  rate  frme« 
what  cheaper  than  all  this.    How  can  a perfon  of  qua-> 
lity  bear  to  think  of  himfelf  as  guilty  of  what  would 
fend  him  to  Newgate,  if  he  were  not  above  la  w  ?  No-* 
bility  of  rank  ought  to  fuggeft  the  ncceffity  of  aHiug 
in  a  mble  manner.     The  man  is  what  his  aSlions  (not 
his  birth  and  rank)  make  him.    A  man  of  noble  birth 
ailing  in  a  mean  and  fordid  manner,  is  only  the  more 
mean  and  fordid,  becaufe  he  finks  below  what  was  to 
have  been  expeSti  of  him.    Add,  that  the  vice$  of  % 
perfon  of  rank  are  incomparably  more  criminal  than 
thofe  of  the  common  ^  people  %  becaufe  his  example 
draws  the  multitude  into  guilt,  and  he  becomes  an fwer** 
able  for  their  offences.     Our  nobility  find  gentry,  io 
far  from  attending  to  tbefe  confida'atioo*,  are  the  great 
leaders  of  the  people  into  this  ruinous  vice,     BefidcSjr 
the  example  they  exhibit  of  an  endlefs  attachment  to 
carding,  rooking,  cocking^  racing,  pitting,  gamblings 
jobbing,    they   have  introduced  gaming  into  their 
fyflem  of  politics,  and  a  pack  of  cards  \%  becpme  aa 
engine  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  a  kingdom. 

An  anonymous  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe  id  Cothmcnsi 
A^  D.  I754>  on  occafion  of  a  lottery  propc^ed  by  tlkC 
miniflry,  argued  as  follows : 

*  The  mortal  difeale  of  the  prefect  geueration  is  weU 
known  to  be  the  love  of  gaming ;  a  deftre  to  emergd 
into  fudden  riches ;  a  difpoiitioa  to  flake  the  future 
againfl  the  prefent,  and  commit  their  fortunes,  them-^ 
fclves,  and  ihcir  jpofteriiy  to  chance.^    The  confe** 

quencc^ 
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quence  of  this  pernicious  paflion  is  hourly  fecn-in  the 
diftrefs  of  individuals,  the  ruin  of  families,  the  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  of  the  fuccefbful,  and  rage 
and  fraud  of  them  that  mifcarry ;  this  th  :^refore  is  the 
rice^  at  ieafl:  one  of  the  vices,  again  ft  which  the 
whole  artillc:ry  of  power  (hould  be  employed.  From 
gaming,  the  people  (hould  be  difTuaded  by  inArudlion, 
withdrawn  by  example,  and  deterred  by  punishment. 
To  game,  whether  with  or  without  g  )od  fortune, 
/hould  be  made  ignominious ;  he  that  grows  rich  by 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  as  a  robber,  and  he  that  is  im- 
poverished as  a  murderer  of  himfelf.  Yet,  what  are 
the  men  entruded  wih  the  adminiftration  of  ih^  pub- 
lic flow  proposing?  What  but  to  increafe  this  luft  of 
irregular  acquisition,  and  to  invite  the  whole  nation 
to  ia  pradice  which  the  laws  condemn,  which  policy 
difapproves,  and  which  morality  abhors  ?  For  what 
is  a  lottery  but  a  game  ?  The  perfons,  who  rifque  their 
money  in  lotteries,  are  1  believe  for  the  moft  part  the 
needy  or  extravagant ;  thofe  whom  mifery  makes  ad- 
venturers, or  expence  makes  greedy.  And  of  thefe 
the  needy  are  often  ruined  by  their  lofs,  and  the  lux« 
urious  by  theif  gain.  He,  whofe little  trade,  induSlriouf^^ 
lypurfued,  would  Sind  bread  for  his  family,  diminishes 
his  S!ock  to  buy  a  ticket,  and  waits  with  impa*« 
tience  for  the  hour  which  Shall  determine  his  lot ; 
a-  blank  destroys  all  his  hopes,  and  he  Sinks  at  once 
into  negligence  and  idlencfs.  The  fpendthrift,  if  he 
mifcarries,  is  not  reclaimed;  but  if  he  fucceeds,  is 
confirmed  in  his  extravagance,  by  Sinding  that  his 
wants,  however  multiplied,  may  be  fo  eaSi!y  fupplied. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  reward  Should  be  given 
on^  to  merit,  and  that  as  far  as  human  power  can 
provide,  every  man's  condition  Sliould  be  regulated 
by  his  merit*  This  is  the  great  end  of  eftabliihed 
VoL.lIL  Q^  government. 
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goverAment,  which  lotteries  fcem  purpofely  contrived 
to  couDteradt.  In  a  lottery  the  good  and  bad,  the 
worthlefs  and  the  valuable,  the  ftupid  and  the  wilc^ 
have  ail  the  fame  chance  of  profit.  That  wealth 
which  ought  only  to  be  the  reward  of  honeft  induftry, 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  drone,  whofe  whole  merit  is 
to  pay  his  (lake,  and  dream  of  his  ticket. 

*  With  indignation  it  was  obferved,  that  no  lefs 
than  two  lotteries  in  one  year,  [A*  D.  1763,)  were 
now,  for  the  firft  time,  without  any  urgent  neqeihly, 
to  be  eftablifhed  in  the  days  of  peace,  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  pernicious  fpirit  of  gaming,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  difcountenanccd  by  every  ftate 
that  is  governed  by  wifdom,  and  a  regard  for  th9 
morals  of  the  people  »/ . 

*  Gaming  is  fo  dreadful  a  vice  (fays  Mr.  Gordon\) 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  are  any  way  intruded  with  our 
liberties,  that  I  cannot  pafs  it  over  in  filence,  A  maa 
who  will  venture  hi^s  eftate,  will  venture  his  country < 
He  who  is  mad  enough  to  commit  his  all  to  th« 
chance  of  a  dye,  is  like  to  prove  but  a  faithlefs  guar- 
dian of  the  public,  in  which  he  has  perhaps  no  longer 
any  ftake^  It  is  a  jef^r"  ^nd  fomething  worfe,  in  a 
man  who  flings  away  his  fortune  this  way,  to  pretend 
any  regard  for  the  good  of  mankind*  His  a£(ions 
give  his  words  the  lie.  He  facrifices  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  and  that  of  his  family  and  pofterity  to  a  (harper, 
or  an  amufement,  and  by  doing  it,  (hews  that  he  is 
utterly  deflitute  of  common  prudence,  and  natural 
affedion;  and  on  the  contrary,  an  encourager  and 
example  of  the  moft  deftrudive  corruption  ;  and  after 
all  this,  ridiculouily  talks  of  his  zeal  for  his  country* 
which  coniifts  in  good  fenfe  and  virtue,  joined  to  a 

tendernefa 

a  Speich  in  Parliammtt  Aim.  DiB.  Com.  n.  19^. 
b  Tracts,  i.  575. 
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tenderncfs  for  one's  fellow  creatures.    When  he  has 
wantonly  reduced  himfelf  to  a  morfc!  of  bread,  he 
will  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  forfake  his  wretchedncfs, 
and  accept  of  a  bribe.     Who  would  truft  their  pro- 
perty with   one   who  cannot  keep  his  own  ?    The 
fame  vicious  imbecility  of  mind,  which  makes  a  man 
a  fool  to  himfelf,  will  make  him  a  knave  to  other 
people.     So  that  this  wicked  pronencfs  to  play,  which 
is  only  the  impious  art  of  undoing  or  being  undone, 
cuts  off  every  man  who  is  poffeffcd  with  it,  from  all 
pretence  cither  to  honefty  or  capacity.     I  doubt  Eftg* 
land  has  paid  dear  for  fuch  extravagances,     A  law- 
maker, who  is  at  the  fame  timeagamefter,  is  a  cha- 
racter big  with  abfurdity  And  danger.     I  wirti  that  in 
every  member  of  either  houfe,  gaming  were  attended 
I  with  expulfion  and  degradation  ;  and  in  every  officer, 
I  civil  or  military,  with  the  lofs  of  his  place.     A  law 
I  enjoining  this  penalty  would  be  effectual,  and  no 
other  can.' 

One  of  the  greateft  mifchiefs  of  gaming  is,  that  the 
gamefter,  like  the  dropiical  patient,  becomes  more  and 
more  attached  to  it. 

I  The  antient  Germans  became  at  laft  fo  bewitched  to 
gaming,  that  they  would  play  for  their  liberty,  which 
liberty  they  ytt  valued  fo  much,  that  they  would 
fooner  die,    than  fuffer  it  to  be  taken  from  them  < 

It  is  common  among  us  for  a  gentleman  to  fit  down 
in  eafy  circumftances,  and  rife  a;  beggar.  But  among 
,  thofe  foolifli  people,  it  was  common  for  the  men  to 
fit  down  free,  and  rife  flaves  fo^  life.  That  was  a 
wretched  govern ment^  which  allowed  fuch  proceed* 
ings. 

Cafimir  n.  of  Poland^  when  he  was  prince  of  San^ 
domir,  won  a  confiderable  fum  of  a  nobleman,  with 

whom 

a  AiiT,  Univ.  Hut.  xix.  42. 
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whom  he  was  at  play*  The  nobleman,  fretted  at  his 
lofs,  ftrucfc  the  prince,  and  immediately  fled.  He  was 
apprehended,  and  condemned  to  death.  But  Cafimir 
would  not  fuflFer  the  fentence  to  be  executed.  It  w^s 
no  wonder,  he  faid,  that  the  nobleman,  kfinghis  mo- 
ney, and  enraged  againft  Fortune,  whom  he  could  not 
come  at,  (hould  revenge  himfelf  on  her  favourite. 
He  owned,  that  he  himlelf  was  mod  to  blame  for  en- 
couraging gaming  by  his  example.  He  reftored  the 
nobltman  his  moneys. 

Mohammid  forbid  gaming  and  drinking  ^.  Henry  IV. 
of  France^  *  bad  a  great  paflion  for  play,  which  had 
terrible  confcquences,  as  it  rendered  ibis  dcftrudJivc 
vice  tafhionablc,  whrch  is  alone  fufficient  to  throw  a 
kingdi  m  into  confufion  <^/  John  L  king  of  Portu-' 
gal  ufed  to  fay,  *  converfation  was  the  cheapeft  of  all 
divejfiors,  and  the  moft  improving  ^Z  Cards  have 
dcftrrytd  all  eonverfation  in  England.  Our  quality 
£bew  io  little  natural  atfedion,  and  fo  much  delight 
in  gaming,  that  there  is  reafon  to  expe£t  they  will 
foon,  like  the  ^ohkinefei^  India^  phy  away  their  wifes 
and  children  ^  1  he  rage  of  gaming  has  indeed 
changed  our  great  folks  into  another  fpecies  of  beings 
than  thdfe  who  filled  that  ftation  lafl  century.  A 
ruBian  lord,  who  will  make  no  hefuation  to  bribe^ 
and  (for  ought  be  knows)  damn  hundreds  of  elec- 
tors, makes  a  point  of  paying  his  game  debts, 
t^iough  it  be  penal  by  law ;  and  yet  will  cheat  and 
abule  an  induihious  tradelman  for  afking  a  debt  due 
for  peceflfaries ;  juft<  to  (harpers,  who  ruin  him;  un« 
juft  to  honed  men,  who  feed  and  cloath  him. 

The 


a  Mod,  Univ.  Hist.  xxiv.  co.  b  Ibid,  xviii.  413. 
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The  excellent  Gordon  thus  expofes  the  mifchiefs  * 
arifing  from  the  example  of  Utit great  encouraging  this 
ruinous  vice^  at  the  fame  time  that  the  laws  (made 
by  the  great)  point  their  vengeance  againft  it. 

Ridicule  and  contempt  have  been  cad  on  the  laws» 
and  principally  by  thofe  whofe  influence  and  power 
(hoald  have  given  them  countenance  and  effed :  the 
recent  prohibition  of  gaming,  calculated  to  extirpate 
that  offspring  of  avarice,  that  parent  of  felfl(hnefs» 
that  enemy  to  humanity,  compundion,  and  every  fo- 
ciai  virtue,  has  been  (hamefully  baffled  by  the  (hclter 
afforded  to  that  enormity,  under  the  priviledged  roofs 
of  the  great,  and  met  with  an  open  aifd  contumelious 
difregard  from  perfonages  invefled  with  the  mod  facred 
cnfigns  of  authority,  in  places  of  public  refort  among 
the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  young,  where  the  native 
allurements  of  vice  have  long  been  too  prevalent  to 
want  aid  and  encouragement  from  fuch  venerable  and 
powerful  auxiliaries:  the  flagrant  example  of  thofe  in 
high  /lation^  has  neceflarily  extended  its  pernicious 
efFedls  to  the  lowed;  then  who  has  moft  right  to  com- 
plain either  to  God  or  man»  a  people  abandoned  by 
their  fuperiors  to  corruption,  or  thofe  who  have  en- 
couraged the  example  of  profligacy  to  complain  of  the 
people  ?  Severity  and  decency  of  manners  in  high  life, 
would  command  a  £milar  behaviour  in  the  multitude; 
a  ilridl  execution  of  the  laws  would  come  in  aid ;  fince 
the  virtuous  great  mud  know,  that  the  due  exertion 
of  the  legal  power  is  a  principal  part  of  their  duty] 
Idlenefs,  debauchery,  and  wanton  recreations,  would 
not  then  have  a  being  among  us,  to  become  the  objedls 
of  animadverflons  andcenfure,  which  leaving  the  foun- 
tain-head of  vice  untouched,  and  attempting  the  im- 
pradicable  tafk  of  reflraining  the  torrent  at  a  diHiance 

from 
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from  its  foarce ;  moft  clearly  denote  thi  parade  of  re- 
formation,  withoot  the  reality,  or  even  the  intei^im^. 
*  Si  vouz  fuppofeSf  &c.  Reckoning  in  Paris  200a 
perfonsy  who  lofe  every  day  three  hours  each  at  play, 
die  number  of  loft  hours  in  a  day  is  6oo0i  which, 
employed  ufefully^  would  be  worth  to  individuals  and 
the  ftate  more  than  1000  livres  a  day,  or  365,000 
livres  a  year.  If  you  eftimate  Paris  to  be  a  feveotb 
part  of  the  kingdom,  this  lofs  amounts  to  7,300,000 
livres  ayear  ^,*  which  at  lod.  half-penny  per  livre,  is  a- 
bout  304,513  /.  I  s.  Englijh  money  loft  annually  hj 
the  whole  people  of  France  by  gaming,  and  nothing, 
got,  but  anger»  quarrels,  and  duels. 

Our  anceftors  have  not  overlooked  the  dangerous 
vice  of  gaming.  By  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary^  all  li-^ 
ctnces  for  carrying  on  unlawful  games  are  to  be  void  c. 
See  an  a£t  for  preventing  exceilive  and  deceitful 
gaming  <*;  and  a  bill  to  reftrarn  the  fxceffive  in- 
creafe  of  horfc-raccs  « ;  and  another  for  preventinj 
wagers  about  public  affairs.  Defigning  men  injurei 
the  unwary,  and  many  kept  up  unlawful  correfpon- 
dences  on  purpofe  to  win  wagers^. 

yames  I.  granted  power  to  the  groom^porter  to  li-p 
cence  a  certain  limited  number  of  taverns,  in  which 
cards  and  dice  might  be  played,  and  a  certain  number 
of  bowling  allies,  tennis-courts,  &c.  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  g. 

•  Whereat 


a  Cord,  Tracts,  ii.  269. 
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*  Whereas  lawful  gam? s  and  exercifes  (hould  not  be 
other svife  ufedj  than  as  innocent  and  moderate  ro- 
creations,  and  not  as  trades  or  callings  to  get  a  livings 
or  to  make  unlawful  advantage  thereby;  and  wherea$ 
by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  them,  many  mifchiefs 
and  inconveniences  do  arife,  and  are  daily  found,  to 
the  maintaining  and  encouraging  of  fundry  idle,  loofe, 
and  diforderly  perfons^  in  their  di(honeft,  lewd,  and 
diiTolute  courfe  of  life,  and  to  the  circumventing,  dc« 
ceiving,  cozening,  and  debauching  many  of  the 
younger  fort  both  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  the 
lofs  of  their  precious  time,  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
eftates  and  fortunes,  and  withdrawing  them  from  no-^* 
ble  and  laudable  employments  :  be  it  therefore  enac<* 
ted,  &c/  Preamble  to  the  (latute  16  Charles  lU 
cap.  7^.  It  enadls,  among  other  things,  that  no  game 
debt  (hall  be  recoverable  by  law;  and  that  the  winner 
(hall  forfeit  treble  the  lum  won  by  him  at  play. 

An  adt,  A.  D.  1657,  for  puni(hing  perfons  who 
live  at  high  rates,  and  have  no  vifible  eftate,  profeflion 
or  calling  anfwerable  thereunto b« 

By  18  Ggo.  II.  cap.  34.  redraints  are  laid  on  feveral 
games  s  the  fums,  which  may  be  played  for  at  one 
time,  dre  limited ;  offenders  difcovering  others,  are 
difcharged,  &c  ^.  But  what  do  laws  avail  againfl:  the 
exaa>ple  of  the  law- makers  themfelves  ? 

CHAP.      IV. 
Of  Duels, 

OUR  laws  fqrbifl  murder :  our  manners  legitioiatc 
dueiHngf 
vto 

a  Stat,  at  Largb,  11.655. 

b  Wnitel.  Mem.  662. 
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*  In  deliBcrate  ducHing,  fays  the  admirable  Blacks 
Jione  *,  both  parties  meet  avowedly  with  an  intent  to 
murder ;  thinking  it  their  duty  as  gentlemen^  and 
claiming  it  as  their  rights  to  wanton  with  their  own 
lives,  and  thofe  of  their  fellow-creatures,  without  any 
warrant  or  authority  from  any  power,  either  divine 
or  human,  but  in  direct  contradidion  to  the  laws  both 
ofGodandman;  and  therefore  the  law  has  juflly 
fixed  the  crime  and  puniftiment  of  murder  on  them,^ 
and  on  their  feconds.  Yet  it  requires  fuch  a  degree 
of  paffive  valour  to  combat  the  dread  of  even  unde- 
ferved  contempt,  arifing  from  the  falfe  notions  of  ho- 
nour too  generally  received  in  Europe^  that  the  ftrongeft 
prohibitions  and  penalties  will  never  be  entirely  effec- 
tual to  eradicate  this  unhappy  cuflom,  till  a  method 
be  found  out  of  compelling  the  original  aggreffor,  to 
make  fome  other  fatisfadion  to  the  affronted  party,; 
which  the  world  {hall  efteem  equally  reputable  as  that 
which  is  now  given  at  the  hazard  of  the  life  and  for- 
tune, as  well  of  the  perfon  inlulted,  as  of  him,  who 
hath  given  the  inlult/ 

The  abbe  S.  Pierre  in  lifts  1>,  that  *  it  is  cruel  and 
unjuft  to  punifli  with  lofs  of  fortune  and  life  an  un- 
happy man,  who  cannot  obey  the  law  [that  li,  can- 
not refufe  a  challenge]  without  infamy  and  difgrace ; 
as  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoins 
him  never  to  difhonour  himfelf,  and  to  prefer  death 
to  infamy.  J^  foutiens  quil  eft  cruil^  &c.'  The 
abb^  therefore  propofes,  that  there  be  a  military  aca- 
demy eftabli/hed,  before  which  all  differences  between 
gentlemen,  on  points  of  honour,  (hall  be  decided. 

The  fame  author  propofes  <^  that  a  folemn  oath  be 
adminiftered  to  every  officer,  on  receiving  his  commifi* 

fion, 

a  Com.  iv.  139. 
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fion,  by  which  be  (hould  abjure  duelling,  and  promife 
to  difcover  all  fuch  defignS  among  his  acquaiotaace.r 
Were  duelling  left  off  among  officers,  it  would  foon 
become  unfafliionable  every  where  elfe.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  advantages  we  gain  by  our  (landing  army. 
They  teach  us,  that  it  is  polite  to  lie  with  other  men's 
wives,  to  debauch  innocent  virgindi  and  to  murder 
one  another  about  points  of  honour; 

Though  challenging  in  confequence  o^  iti  infult 
upon  a  perfon's  honour^  or  what  is  fo  called,  is  a  very 
antient  cuftorfij  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  the  reafonabk-^ 
nefs  of  the  pra£tice«  A  perfon  has  injured  me.  The 
laws  of  my  country  give  me  no  redrefs;  (A  moft 
fcaadalous  deficiency  on  the  part  of  government !)  To 
endeavour  to  avenge  myfelf,  and  to  vindicate  my  vio« 
lated  honour  by  an  attack  upon  him,  is  naturali  though 
not  oiagnanitQous,  nor  chriftian.  But  becaufe  a  per- 
fon has. nightly  injured  me^  am  I  to  give  him  a  chance 
for  doing  ihe  an  infinitely  greater  injury  ?  Heee,  then^ 
c(Hnes  ivii  I  fiippofe,  the  pretence,  that  a  duel  is  an 
ftppeal  to  providence,  as  if  it  were  certain^  that  provi- 
dence would  give  fuccefs  to  the  party  who  has  the  right 
On  his  fide.  But  vtrho  has  told  our  duellifts,  that 
providence  will  certainly  give  fuccefs  to  him,,  who 
\ttk%  to  ihed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  creature,  cold^  in 
defence  of  the  virtue  of  a  wh  or  of  the  honour  of 

a  liar^  or  even  in  defence  of  the  chafttty  of  a  really 
virtuous  woman,  or  of  the  honour  of  him^  who  has 
fpoken  the  truth  ?  We  know,  that  fcripture  reprefents 
the  preiient  as  a  ftate  of  difcipline^  not  of  retribution^ 
and  esprefsly  warna  us  againft  rafii  conclufions  con« 
cerning  the  different  lots  of.meninthis  life.  And 
wbidre  $Ifo  0ur  duellifts  (hould  find  their  db(acir)c,.o£ 
ccietain  fuccefs  to  him.  who  has  the  right  on  his  fide^  t 
^WPot  imagine^     For  experience  ihews,  that'ifi  diicla 

Vaii  111.  R  the 
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the  beft  fwordfmaiiy  or  bed  markfman  has'  the  bed: 
profpeA  of  vi£tory ;  as  in  war,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  ablell  general,  and  bed  appointed  army,  gain  the 
vi<^ory« 

The  grand  plea  for  duelling  is^  that  he,  who  re-^ 
fufes  a  challenge,  is  prefently  fet  down  for  a  coward. 
And  who  can  bear  to  be  thought  a  coward  ?  Bat  it  i^ 
very  eafy  to  efcape  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  and 
yet  refufe  a  challenge.  A  hot*headed  young  officer 
fends  a  challenge  to  a  gentleman,  no  matter  whether 
in  the  army  or  not.  The  gentleman  dtredly  refufes 
the  challenge  upon  principle.  The  officer  pofts  htm 
for  a  cowards  He  pofts  the  officer  for  a  liar.  The 
officer  muft:  not  bear  this.  He  attacks  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  defends  himfelf,  which  he  has  a  right 
to  do  againft  any  ruffian*  He,  being  cool,  and  the 
officer  worked  up  to  rage,  it  is  natural  to  exped  vic- 
tory to  declare  herfdf  on  his  fide  in  the  fcuffie.  And 
as  the  oiicer  muft  ufe  no  weapon,  but  a  cane,  unlefs 
the  gentleman  draws  upon  him,  which  he  is  not,  by 
any  law  of  honour,  obliged  to  i  there  is  no  great  dan- 
ger of  murder  on  either  fide.  And  at  the  fame  time 
the  gentleman's  honour  and  courage  are  as  effectually 
cleared  before  the  public,  as  if  he  had  fought  the 
officer  with  twenty  different  mortal  weapons.  • 

Conqueft  in  fingle  combat  is  no  more  a  proof,  which 
party  was  in  the  right,  than  the  old  fuperftition  of 
trial  by  fire  ordeal,  &c. 

It  would  not  be  cowardice  in  ah  officer  to  refufe  to 
hazard  his  life,  by  going  to  fea  in  an  open  boat,  by 
encountering  a  wild  beaft,  £cc.  for  a  fum  of  20  or  30 
guineas.  Therefore  it  is  not  always  cowardice  in  an 
officer  to  ihew  a  due  care  for  his  life.  If  one  officer 
g wed  another  a  large  fum,  and  the  debtor  propofed 
to  try  by  duel,  whether  he  ihould  pay  it  or  not,  who 

would 
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would  call  the  creditor  a  coward  for  refufiog  fo  ridi- 
culous a  challenge  >  ? 

In  the  affair  between  lord  Rea  and  Ramfay  an  officer. 
It  was  declared  9  that  the  fending  of  a  challenge  is  a 
prefumption  of  guilt ^. 

The  rule,  that  every  man  who  refufes  a  challenge, 
mud  be  a  coward,  is  very  difputable.  A  man  may 
refufe  a  challenge,  not  becaufe  he  fears  his  fellow- 
creature,  or  is  afraid  to  die ;  but  becaufe  he  fears  the 
Almighty,  and  does  not  chufe  to  hazard  damnation  for 
the  fake  of  preferving  the  good  opinion  of  the  ladies.. 

This  rule  is  of  modern  date*  The  antients  did  not 
pronounce  every  man  a  coward  who  rcfufed  a  chal* 

leofc. 

The  antient  Greeks  and  RomanSj  the  models  of  cou- 
rage toall  ages  and  nations,  attached  the  idea  of  courage 
and  cowardice  to  a  man's  readinefs  or  reluctance  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  his  country,  not  to  his  (bedding 
the  blood  of  his  countrymen.  Highwaymen  often 
ihew  great  intrepidity. 

Fyrri&ivi  challenged  jintigmus  to  fight  him  for  the 
kingdom  oi  Macedon.  Antigonus  declined  the  chaU 
lenge.  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  antients  have  branded 
Antigonus  for  a  coward. 

Marius^  challenged  to  fingle  combat,  flatly  refufes. 
Yet  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  branding  Marius  with 
the  name  of  coward  ^, 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  challenged  Henry  to  fingle 
combat,  or  with  100  knights  each  fide.  Henry  an- 
fwers,  that  he  cannot  as  a  king  accept  a  challenge  from 
any  fubjedl ;    but  that  a  time  might  probably  come, 

when 
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vthcn  they  might  meafure  fwerds  in  battle.  The  Duka 
of  Orkans  fends  a  bitter  anfwef ,  calling  Henry  trai- 
jtor,  ufurper,  and  murderer  of  his  king.  Henrys  in 
feiurn,  gives  hi^  the  lie  in  form ;  and  charges  him 
with  forcery,  by  which  he  had  thrown  his  father, 
the  French  king,  into  his  prefent  diftempeh  ffeffry 
complains  to  the  ambalTador,  but  in  vain  \ 

We  have  in  hiftory  the  famous  challenge  between 
Ednvard  III.  of  Bnglandy  and  PbiKp  de  Volois  of 
Frsknce^j,  which  certainly  produced  no  fight.  Yet 
neither  of  thofe  princes  is  accounted  a  coward. 

Lewis  VI.  of  France  challenged  Henry  I.  ofEngl^nd^ 
to  fingle  combat  ^.  Henry  laughed  at  the  challengef 
Vet  nobody,  even  i^  our  times,  thinks  hini  a  coward, 
.  Henry  II.  of  Fnfnce^  permitted  a  duel  in  his  pre- 
fence  between  ^two  of  his  lords,  about  a  love  aflfair. 
The  conquered  would  not  fufFer  his  wounds  to  be 
dre^ed;  and  accordingly  died.  The  king  vowed  to 
fuiFer  no  more  duelling  ^.  . 

Cbrijiian  IV.  was  challenged  by .  Charles  IH.   of 

Sweden^  A*  ^«  1612.     Refuted.     Yet  not  thought  a 
poward^. 

FrancisH  fending  Cbarks  V.  a  challenge  «,  promoted 
tthe  folly  of  duelling  fo  much,  that  war  itfelf  hardly 
piade  more  hayock  of  the  fpecies.  Yet  Charles  did 
not  accept  the  challenge.  Therefore  thofe  who  -did 
accept  challenges,  did  not  imitate  the  Emperor;  nor 
did  the  example  of  that  alFair  render  it  neceifary  to 
accept  challenges ;  for  the  hot-brained  fools  fawj, 
that  the  Emperor  w^s  not  reckoned  a  coward,  though 
he  declined. 

The  lie  diredl  was  given  by  Francis  of  Fr^ce  to 

Charks 
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Charles  V.  on  which  Charles  fends  the  French  king  a 
challenge.     But  ftill  there  was  no  duel  fought. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  Cbinefe,  and  the  FerJianSy  it 
is  no  difgrace  for  an  officer  to  refufe  a  challenge,  and 
to  fubmit  the  punishment  of  any  one  who  has  infulted 
him,  to  his  fuperior.  On  the  contrary,  his  regula- 
rity of  condndt,  and  his  prudence  are  honoured,  Nul 
^der  ri  eft  de/bonore^  &c  »• 

The  Czarina  thinks  all  deliberate  offences  ought  to 
.be  punishable  by  )aw,  from  treafon  down  to  the 
ilighteft  injury  or  affront  to  an  individual^.  If  that 
were  the.cafe,  there  would  be  no  pretence  for  duels, 
as  now  there  is.  And  therefore  that  when  a  duel  is 
fought,  the  challenger  only,  and  not  the  accepter; 
ought  to  be  puriiflieds  becaufe  the  latter  was  through 
fear  of  ihan^e  forced  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  un« 
juftifiable,  and  is  therefore  pitiable  ^. 
.  The  great  and  good  Puke  4e  Sully ,  who  had  as  juft 
notions  of  the  point  of  honour  as  any  of  our  modern 
heroes,  who  are  daily  fighting  duels,  has  declared 
himfelf  rery  flrongly  againft  this  pradice,  as  incon* 
iiftent  with  civilifation,  decency,  humanity,  and  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  He  even  reflects  with 
fome  feverity  on  the  remiifnefs  of  his  patriot  King 
Jlenry  IV.  in  negleding  to  enforce  the  laws  already 
ftandingy  or  to  promote  the  framing  of  others  more 
promifliog  of  fuccefs. 

Beccaria,  p.  38,  39,  thinks  death  an  abfurd  puni(h-r 
ment  for  duelling,  becaufe  they  that  will  fight,  (hew 
that  they  do  not  fear  death.  *  He  thinks  the  aggrefTor 
fhould  be  puniflied,  and  the  defendant  acquitr^,  be- 
paufe  the}aw  does  not  fufficiendy  fecure  his  honour, 

and 
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and  leaves  him  in  a  ftate  of  nature  to  defend  it  by  him«r 
felf.  But  ought  not  then  the  law  rather  to  be  amend?* 
ed,  atid  duelling  rendered  altogether  inexcufable  ? 

Suppofing  proper  proviiion  made  by  law  for  check- 
ing petulancy»  giving  iatisfadion  for  affronts,  and  de- 
ciding all  matters  of  honour,  it  would  not  be  amifs 
to  bring  in  every  giver  and  receiver  of  a  challenge, 
though  no  blood  h^  been  fpilt,  lunatic,  to  fend  hitn 
by  authority  to  Bedlam  for  life,  and  give  his  eftate, 
real  and  peffonal,  to  his  heir. 

Duelling  was  originally  an  appeal  to  Heaven.  It  is 
highly  abfurd  in  our  times,  when  nobody  thinks  of 
Heaven,  and  efpecially  as  it  is  commonly  pradtifed  by 
thofe  who  fet  Heaven  at  defiance  >• 

Duels  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  their  firft  efta*r 
bliihment  by  a  pofitive  law  (the  pradtice  is  immemo^ 
rial),  from  Gundebald  King  of  the  Burgundiamj  A^ 
D.  501.  See  his  edidt^.  His  defign  feems  to  have 
been,  to  put  a  check  to  perjury.  For  he  fuppofed, 
that  obliging  all  perfons  to  defend  with  their  fword^ 
what  they  had  fworn,  would  make  them  more  care- 
ful what  oaths  they  took.  But  in  this  he  fhewed 
himfelf  no  great  reafoner.  For  the  natural  effedt  of 
this  law  was,  to  put  all  people  on  learning  the  fword. 

See  a  minuate  account  of  the  whole  ceremony  of 
trial  by  combat,  in  Spelm.  Gloff.  voc.  Campus. 

Brady  II.  147,  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  origia 
and  manner  of  duels. 

The  following  by  Verjiegan  is  very  concife  and 
clear  «. 

^  For  the  trial  by  camp-fight,  the  accufer  was  with 
the  peril  of  his  own  body  to  prove  the  accufed  guilty, 

and 
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and  by  offering  him  bis  glove,  to  cballenge  him  to  this 
trial,  which  the  other  muft  either  accept  of,  or  elfc 
acknowledge  himfelf  culpable  of  the  crime  whereof  he 
was  accufcd.  If  it  were  a  crime  deferving  death, 
then  was  the  camp«fight  for  life  and  death,  and  eitheff 
en  horfeback  or  on  foot.  If  the  offence  deferved 
prifonment,  and  not  death,  then  was  the  camp*fight 
accomplifhed,  when  the  one  had  fubdoed  the  other, 
by  making  him  to  yield,  or  unable  to  defend  himfelf, 
and  ib  be  taken  prifoner.  The  accufed  had  the  liberty 
to  chufe  another  in  his  ftead ;  but  the  accufer  muft 
perform  it  in  his  own  perfon,  and  with  equality  of 
weapons.  No  women  were  admitted  to  behold  it, 
nor  no  men  children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
The  priefts  and  people  that  were  fpe£lators  did  fi* 
lently  pray  that  the  vidory  might  fall  unto  the  guilt-* 
lefs  I  and  if  the  fight  were  for  life  or  death,  a  bier 
flood  ready  to  carry  away  the  dead  body  of  him  who 
ihould  be  flain.  None  of  the  people  might  cry, 
fhriek  our,  make  any  noife,  or  give  any  fign  whatfo* 
ever;  and  hereunto  at  Hali  in  Swevia  (a  place  ap* 
pointed  for  camp-fight)  was  fo  great  regard  taken, 
that  the  executioner  ftood  befide  the  judges,  ready 
'  with  an  ax,  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  and  left  foot  of 
the  party  fo  ofiending.  He  that  (being  wounded) 
did  yield  himfelf,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  to  be 
killed  or  to  be  let  live.  If  he  were  flain,  then  he  was 
carried  away  and  honourably  buried;  and  he  that 
flew  him  reputed  more  honourable  thap  before :  but 
if  being  overcome,  he  were  left  alive,  then  was  he 
by  fentence  of  the  judges,  declared  utterly  void  of  all 
honeft  reputation ;  and  never  to  ride  on  horfeback, 
nor  to  carry  arms/ 

Time  was,  when  the  feconds  were  to  fight,  and  kill 
one  another  in  the, quarrels  of  their  principals.    That 

folly 
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folly  is  happily  abblifhe|l.  A  little  fircttnefs  in  govern- 
ment would  aboli(h  the  remaining  folly  of  the  princi* 
pals  fighting  and  murdering  one  another. 

S,  P/Vrr^  eft imatcs  the  number  of  duels  in  France  at 
600  in  a  year,  or  30,000  in  eyery  half  century  3. 

Duels  were  got  to  fuch  a  height  in  France,  that  4.jOfOd 
gentlemen  in  a  year  fell  by  them.  Laws  Were  made 
againft  that  deftru£tive  pradice^  which  reftrained  it 
in  fome  meafure.  But  the  king^  very  unthinkingly^ 
though  fo  wife  a  man,  fpeaking  with  fonie  contempt 
of  fome  who  had,  in  confeiquence  of  the  laws^  refuf^ 
ed  challenges,  the  laws  prefent  loft  their  efiedl.  Stf 
much  more  powerful  is  fafhion  than  law  ^. 

The  wife  and  good  Gufiavus  Addlpbus  of  Sweden ^ 
made  fevere  laws  againft  duelling  ^.  Two  general 
officers  begged  his  leave  to  decide  a  difpute  arifen  be- 
tween them  by  fingle  combat.  The  king  gives  themt 
leave,  and  defires  to  be  prefent.  Before  the  fight  be^ 
gun,  he  fends  for  the  executioner  with  his  ax.  The 
gentlemen  afking  his  Majefty  why  he  called  in  tha£ 
efficacious  officer  ;  Gufiavus  anfwered,  *  Only  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  conqueror.  The  gentlemen  made 
up  the  quarrel  without  fighting  ^. 

In  Cromwell's  parliament,  A.  t).  1654,  there  was? 
an  a£t  made  for  preventing  and  pupifhing  duels  ^. 
For  challenging,  or  accepting,  or  knowingly  carry- 
ing a  challenge^  prifon  for  fix  months,  without  bail^ 
to  give  fecurity  for  one  year  afterwards;  notdifco- 
vering  in  twcpty-four  hours,  to  be  deemed  accepting  j 
fighting,  if  death  enfues,  to  be  puniflied  as  murder^ 
&c.  Perfons  ufing  provoking  words  or  geftures,  to 
be  indid:ed  and  fined  5   to  be  bound  to  good  beha* 

viour 
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viour^  ^nd  to  make  reparation  according  to  the  qua* 
iky  of  the  perfon  infuUed. 

A  bill  for  aboli(hing  the  impious  practice  of  duelling 
was  ordered  into  the  houfe  of  cooimons,  yf.  D.  1713  »♦ 
It  wds  twice  read  3  but  dropped  after  all  ^« 

Voltaire  ^  mentions  a  pompous  battle  fought  by  a 
fet  of  knight8*errant  of  France  and  England^  about 
the  beauty  of  certain  ladies ;  and  obferves,  that  if 
the  Scipios  and  Mmiliufes  had  fought  about  beauty^ 
the  Romans  had  never  been  the  conquerors  and  law- 
givers of  the  world. 

jfatnes  I.  ufed  often  to  fay,  he  could  not  help  la- 
menting (like  Xerxesj  when  he  reviewed  his  army,  and 
confiikred,  that  in  100  years  not  one  of  fo  many 
myriads  would  be  alive)  when  he  furveycd  the  noble 
attendance  round  him,  that  not  one  of  them  was  fafe 
for  twenty*four  hours  together  from  being  murdered 
in  a  duel.  For  if  a  millake  happened,  affront  was 
taken,  the  lie  given,  and  immediate  combat  and 
blood/hed  followed  ^. 

There  was  a  legal  duel  fought,  yi.  D.  1571,  the 
laft,  I  fuppofe,  upon  record  ^. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  they  often  fought  for  fight- 
ing fake,  to  diftinguifli  themfelves.  John  de  Bourbon^' 
nais  came  from  France  into  England^  with  fixteen 
other  cavaliers,  to  fight  whomever  he  could  meet,  all 
to  diftingutlh  himfelf,  and  win  his  miftrefs's  heart  ^* 
The  tournaments  in  thofe  times  were  often  very 
bloody.  Henry  II.  of  France^  Henry  de  Bourbon^ 
Montpenfiert  &c.  were  killed. at  tournaments.  Why 
could  not  thofe  bloody  minded  fellows  hire  themfelves 
as  journeymen  to  fome  honeft  hog-butchers  ?  In  that 

Vol.  III.  S  profeiKon 
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profeflion  they  might»  without  (in,  have  wa(bed  their 
hands  to  the  elbows  in  blood  as  often  as4hey  pleated* 
It  is  the  buiinefs  of  parliament  to  redrefs  all  fucb 
grievances ;  and  an  incorrupt  parliament  would  cer- 
tainly make  fuch  laws  as  would  efFedtually  redrefs 
them. 


C    H    A    P.      V. 

Of  Lewdnefs. 
• 

UNDER  the  head  of  Manners,  I  could  not 
avoid  making  fome  remarks  on  this  moft  epi- 
demical vice. 

The  breach  of  the  moft  awful  vows,  the  debauch* 
ing  of  a  virtuous  wife,  the  deftrudtion  of  a  family's 
peace  for  life,  the  introdudtion  of  a  baftard  inftead  of 
the  lawful  heir  to  an  ample  eftate,  the  provocation  of 
an  injured  hufband  to  that  rage  which  no  hufband  can 
promife  to  reftrain,  the  hazard  of  murdef  and  of 
damnatidn-«-«-«-»thefe  are  what  we  of  this  elegant 
eighteenth  century  call  gallantry,  tafte,  the  bon  ton, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  /(avoir  vivre,  &c. 

No  ftatefman  will  look  with  an  indifferent  eye  on 
the  prevalency  of  lewdnefs  in  his  country,  if  he  has 
any  regard  for  his  country,  and  knows  that  this  vice 
is  not  lefs  mifchievous  by  debafing  the  minds,  than 
by  enervating  and  poifoning  the  bodies  of  the  fub- 
jeds.  A  people  weakened  by  the  foul  difeafe,  are 
neither  fit  for  fea  nor  land  fcrvice^  for  agriculture^ 
manufactures,  nor  population. 

it  is  notorious,  as  above  hinted,  that  a  certain  late 
reign  exhibited  from  the  throne  a  very  grofs  example 

of 
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of  broken  matrimonial  vows.  The  cffcfts  of  that  evil 
example  remain  Ail),  though  the  behaviour  of  the 
prefent  king  (whom  God  prcferve)  is  the  very  oppo- 
fiteof  that  I  rrfer  to.  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that 
the  examples  of  kings  do  not  make  right  and  wrong. 
And  our  wicked  wits  may  rack  their  brains  till 
doomfday ;  but  will  never  be  able  to  prove,  that  the 
promifcuous  commerce  of  the  fexes  is  confident  with 
the  ox Att  oi  nature i  while  the  numbers  of  both  that 
are  born  are  fo  nearly  equals  which  efFedtu  lUy  cuts  off 
the  pretext  of  any  one  to  carry  on  a  commerce  with  a 
plurality,  and  obliges  every  one  to  keep  to  one. 

Would  any  of  our  modern  wits  chufe  to  be  thought 
the  fon  of  a  wh  ,  rather  than  born  in  wedlock  ? 
Would  any  of  them  chufe  to  have  his  fitter  or  his 
daughter  debauched  ?  Do  we  not  pronounce  the  con- 
tented cuckold,  the  wretch,  who  will  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  defilement  of  his  bed,  a  difgrace  to  the 
fpecics?  Is  it  not  then  manifett,  that  every  man  who 
IS  guilry  of  lewdncfs  is  fclf-convidled,  of  doing  that 
by  others  which  he  will  not  bear  at  the  hand  of  any 
other?  This  is  afling  dircdly  contrary  to  the  golden 
rule,  which  all  nations  have  adopted,  viz.  <  What 
you  would  not  have  done  to  you,  do  not  that  to 
others/  If  any  man  will  fairly  (land  forth  and  de« 
clare,  that  he  will  do  what  he  pleafes,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  he  declares  himfelf  the  enemy  of  all 
order,  and  unfit  to  be  fufifered  to  exitt  among  rational 
and  moral  beings. 

That  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  wo- 
man her  own  hufband^  is  the  voice  of  nature  as  we)l 
as  of  fcripture. 

Polygamy  is  unnatural.  By  the  M(^hmme4an  law 
any  man  may  have  four  wives.    But  few  men  ^ke  the 

advantage 
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advantage  of  the  law.  They  who  have  the  gfieatjcft 
nunnber,  are  always  the  moft  jealoqs^. 

Young  men  would  do  well  to  con(ider«  that  the  in* 
dulging  of  thofc  dcfircs  only  inflapaes  their  r^gc. 

Kemarkable  is  the  ftory  of  a  beautiful  Arabian  wo- 
man^ taken  by  force  from  her  buibapd  by  the  gov.^r- 
VkotoiCa/ay  who  told  the  khalif,  ordefing  him  to 
reflore  her,  that  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  keep 
her  one  year,  he  would  be  content  to  bay^  his  head 
ftruck  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  b. 

A  man's  leaving  the  bed  of  hi$  worthy  fpQufe,  who 
perhaps  now  begins  to  verge  toward  age,  and  his 
invading  that  of  his  friend,  whotrpftshlm,  what 
does  it  {hew,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  the  bafeft 
treachery,  if  he  can  but  get  the  pruriency  of  his  filthy 
luJd  fcratched  upon  a  finer  fcrubbing  poi^.  And  the 
woman^  whofe  libidinous  difpoiition 

(Cum  tibi  flagraos  amor  et  libido. 
Quae  folet  matres  furiare  equorum, 
Ssviec  circa  jecur  alcerofam 

Non  fine  quefto.  Hor* 

drives  her  from  her  home  and  her  huftand^  wging, 
as  Horace  here  defcribes  fome  ladies  of  his  times,  with 
the  luft  of  mares  fcampering  over  the  meadows,—* 
what  elegance,  what  tafte,  does  (he  exhibit?  It  is 
granted,  that  love,  where  the  ornaments  of  the  mind 
more  than  thofe  of  the  outward  form  are  the  objed, 
is  a  paflion  full  of  elegant  fentiment.  But  love  can 
have  no  place  where  one  of  the  parties  is  engaged  tp 
another  perfon.  The  only  fentiments,  which  can 
enter  into  fuch  a  connexion  are  thofe  of  luft  and  of 
remorfe.     Where  the  elegance  of  them  lies,  I  own  ( 

do 
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db  not  undorftand.  Neither  party  can  tfaink  of  the 
other  but  with  difapprobation. 

Our  great  folks  feem  fo  afFeA  to  he  the  cpntrads 
of  the  philofopher  in  A^  Gelliusy  who  would  not  be 
confcious  to  bimfeffoi^n^  though  h«  could  conceal  it 
from  both  gods  and  men.  They  feem  to  be  above 
regarding  either  felf-confcioufnefs^  or  the  knowledge 
Qf  gQds  or  men. 

3y  the  moft  antient  and  honourable,  of  all  law- 
givers, Mofes^  adultery^  in  both  fexes,  was  made 
capitals  Apd  if  a ^  virgin  was  fe^duced,  the  man 
was  obliged  to  mfirry  her>  or  find  her  a  hulband. 

Adultery  by  confent  was  puni^ed  in  Egypt^  in  the 
man^  with  a  tho^fand  laflies  with  rods  ^  a  puni&- 
mcnt  incomparably  worfe  thap  hanging  or  beheading; 
and  in  the  wo9ian  with  the  lofs  of  her  nofe.  I  don't 
know  from  whence  I  had  this;  but  I  known  I  jdid 
jiot  write  it,  nor  any  other  fad,  without  authority. 

Solon  the  Athenian  legiflator,  gave  the  court  of 
Areopagus  power  to  ooxvtSt  all  idle  perfons  <^.  The 
fame  law-giver  allowed  a  huihandt  or  any  perfon, 
who  furprifed  an  adfiltprer  in  the  ^,  to  ki^I  him  on 
the  (pot  ^.  • 

Among  the  Athenians^  if  a  hu(band  caught  his  lady 
tripping,  he  was  obliged  to  divorce  her.  The  law 
did  not  allow  him  to  receive  her  again.  An  adulterefs 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temples.  Romulus  like* 
wife  made  a  law,  which  is  recorded  by  Aulus  Gellius. 
••  Pellex  asam  Junonis  ne  tagito.  Si  taq et, 
ARNUM  poEMjNAM  CAIDITO."  Let  not  the  harlot 
pf  a  married  man  tou^h  the  altar  of  Juno  [the  goddefs 

of 
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cf  marriage].  If  (lie  does,  let  her  offer  a  female  lamb 
[by  way  of  expiation].  Among  the  Spartans  there  was 
no  fuch  crime  as  infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed,  nor 
did  Lycurgus  ufe  any  precaution  again  ft  it ;  but  the 
virtuous  education  heprefcribed  for  the  youth  of  both 
fexes. 

Among  the  Atbtniansp  fornication,  adultery,  and 
celibacy,  were  punifhable  crimes.  Thedebaucher  of 
a  virgin  was  obliged  to  marry  her  himfelf,  or  find  her 
a  fuitable  hufband,  fays  Potter.  And  Atbenaus  tells 
us,  that  at  the  Lacedemonian  religious  fcafts,  it  was 
cuftomary  for  the  woman  to  feize  all  the  old  batche- 
lors,  and  drag  them  round  the  altar,  beating  them. 

<  Such  as  frequented  infamous  women,  Soion  did 
iiot  allow  to  harangue  the  people;  thinking,  that  men 
without  fhame  were  not  to  be  fo  far  trufted  ^/  Aq 
archon,  or  magiftrate^  overtaken  with  liqior,  he  or- 
dered to  be  put  to  death,  for  bringing  diigrace  upon 
the  office  b. 

Romulus  puniftied  adultery  in  women  with  death c. 

Domitian^  in  his  firft  years,  (hewed  an  attention  to 
the  manners  of  the  people*  He  reftrained  h'centiouf- 
ncfs,  degraded  afenator  for  being  too  fond  of  dancing, 
deprived  lewd  women  of  the  privilege  of  being  carried 
in  litters,  or  of  er Joying  legacies,  and  punished  adul« 
tery  with  death  ^. 

Several  veftal  nuns  were  found  guilty  of  lewdnefs. 
They  were  buried  alive,  and  their  gallants  whipped 
to  death  ^ 

The  Emperor  Macrihus  made  an  edidl,  by  which 
every  adulterer  and  adulterefs  were  to  be  tied  together^ 
and  burnt  alive  [to  cool  their  luft]  ^.        ^ 

Manitiui 


a  Amt.  Univ.  Hist.  vi.  3I4,    Plut.  in  Sokn.  b  Ibid, 

t  Ibid.  XI.  292*         d  Ibid.  XV.  52.         c  Ibid.  xii.  451. 
f  Ibidt  XV.  344* 
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Maniiius  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  fenators  for 
faluting  his  lady,  on  his  return  from  a  journey,  in  the 
prefence  of  his  daughter.  A  high  delicacy  of  man«- 
ners  among  heathens  K  We  ChriftiaM  do  not  ftrike 
a  man  out  of  any  of  our  lifts  for  faluting  his  wh—  ia 
the  preience  of  both  wife  and  daughter.  The  Ma^ 
bometans  puni(h  feverely  (imple  fornication  ^.  Among 
us  Chriftians,  adultery  \i  only  gallantry,  an  amufe- 
ment  for  princes  and  grandees. 

We  often  meet  wi(h  extraordinary  degrees  of  mo* 
defty  in  heathen  countries.  Young  Scipio^  by  his. 
virtue  and  aimable  behaviour,  gained  over  many  of 
the  little  African  kings  and  ftatcs  in  Spain^  from  the 
Carthaginian  to  the  Roman  intereft.  The  Cartba^ 
ginians  befides,  were  very  tyrannical  to  their  provin- 
ces, which  contraft  was  of  advantage  to  the  Roman 
general  c.  We  (hall  turn  over  hillory  long  enough, 
before  we  meet  with  an  inftance  of  as  much  good 
Confequent  upon  whoring,  as  Hcipio  and  his  country 
gained  by  chaftity. 

Cava^es  king  of  Perfia  projedled  a  law  for  making 
all  women  common.  Produces  an  infurredion, 
which  ends  in  his  depofition  from  the  throne  <l. 

A  fachem's  wife  (hews  agreat  regard  for  her  honour, 
when  taken  in  war  by  the  Englilh  ^  O  (bame  to  the 
Englidi  wh— es  of  quality  of  our  enlightened  days  I 

All  public  brothels  were  fupprefTed  in  the  city  of 
Conftantinople,  by  order  of  "^  the  £mpre(s  Claudia^  A. 
D.  428^. 

The  Gotbs  allowed  no  brothels  g. 

Montefquieu 

a  Amt.  Umiv.  Hist.  xii.  355. 

b  Moo.  Uni?.  Hut.  i. 

G  Ant.  Univ.  Hist,  xviii,  44.^  d  Ibid.ii.  93. 

e  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  284.  . 

f  Amt*  Univ.  Hist.  xyi.  544.  |(,Ibldf  551. 
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I  .  .         . 

Montefquieu^  doulits  the  faft  reported  hy  Dion  of 
Halicamajfus^  Valerius  Maximus^  and  Aulus  Geliius, 
viz.  That  though  at  Rome  the  law  allowed  divorce^ 
ho  man  took  the  advantage  of  the  law  during  the 
fpace  of  520  years.  And  if  the  fafl:  was  true^  it  wa« 
not,  he  thinks,  to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe,  though 
the  law  allowed  divorce,  yet  it  cloggdd  it  with  tcrri* 
ble  inconveniences. 

Corruption  of  manners  threatens  a  decline  of  em->» 
pirci  About  the  timts  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  when 
the  Roman  republic  w^  tottering  to  its  fall,  it  was 
obferved,  that  there  was  an  univerfal  degeneracy  of 
manners  prevailing;  particularly,  that  the  womeil 
were  very  fcandalous  in  their  behaviour  at  ^ome, 
while  thofe  of  the  countries  called  by  them  barbar-^ 
6u9,  were  remarkably  exemplary  m  this  refpeft^. 
•  It  feems  to  have  been  an  old  Englijb  law,  that  an 
adulterer  (hould  be  mutilated  of  the  ofi^nding  part* 
For  in  the  year  1248,  a  perfon  having  been  punifhed 
in  that  manner  iotfornicatiojimplex^  the  King  ordered 
by  proclamation,  that  only  adulterers  (hould  fufier 
emafculatbn  ^. 

By  the  old  heathen  laws  of  Iceland,  adultery  was 
puniQied  with  death,  and  even  lafcivous  behaviour  be- 
tween fingle  perfons  was  feverely  puniftied.  Ion^ 
IstAND.  Tract,  p.  406.  Where  the  author 
obferves,  that  our  modern  Chriftian  legiflators  may 
learn,  from  thefe  ignorant  barbarians,  a  leflbn  ufe* 
ful  for  exciting  them  to  reftrain  fuch  behaviour  be<* 
tween  the  fexes,  as  tends  to  produce  efFeds  highly 
prejudicial  to  dates. 

By  the  taws  of  KfHgf  Klnmth  oiSc'olIand^  adutfcry 

was 

a  V£spii*  DE8  LoiXy  II.  69. 

b  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiii.  ij. 

6  H9dyi  HitT,  OP  Bmgl,  Counciu,  p.  i^o. 


was  fJuniflicd  witH  the  death  of  both  the  oftcnders «. 
Ahout  the  fame  time/  viis.  the  ninth  century,  the 
fame  crime  was  punifhed  in  England  by  fine  only^ 

Adultery  was  made  capital  by  the  incomparable 
YncaSy  who  firft  polifticd  the  P^rOT/w^x^ 

Among  the  antient  Germans^  infidelity  was  punifhed 
ti^ith  tiie  death  of  the  woman.  ^^^^  infli^led  a  fine, 
zndCunute  fined  or  baniihed  the  man,  and  punifhed 
th«  w6matf  with  mutilation  of  nofe  and  ears»  and  lofs 
of  her  portion  <J. 

Aifuftcareflcs,  among  the  Portuguefe  700  years  a^o. 
were  burnt  alive,  unlef^  the  hufbands  were  pleafed  to 
pardoii  them  «• 

A  ripe  commuted  on  a  woman  of  quality  of  the 
fame  country,  was  puni(hed  with  deatb.  The  ravifher 
of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  was  obHged  to  marry 
her,  if  both  fingi6,  be  his  rank  ever  fo  much  (uperior 
to  hers  ^. 

Aduhery  in  efthfer  fei '  wis  made  death  April  1 650, 
(in  the  intferregiiom)  unlef^  wheti  the  man  offending 
did  not  know  that'  the  woman  was  married,  or  the 
woman's  hpfband  was  beyond  fea,  or  generally  fup* 
poftd  deads.  In  thofe  days  they  went  roundly  to 
work.  Our  laws  are  not  fo  fevere  i  for  a  glafier  was 
latdy  $ned  lo/.  aiid  cofts  of  fuit  for  crirH.  eon.  with 
a  taylor's  wife  \  And  we  have  feen  a  ereat  perfon 
wuiaed  10,000/;  for  a  tranfgreffing  with  a  lady  of 
qiiaKty :  by  thefe  two  extremes  may  be  calculated  what 

Vt>L;llL  T  will 


■>i   III  it     r 


a  Sptlm.  CoNtit.   I.  541*  h  ibid.  i6j. 

c  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  4. 

d  Disc.  Gov.  five.  P.  I.  p.  63. 

e  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxii.  27.  f  Ibid. 

%  Parl.  Hist.  xix.  257. 

k  Wbitshall  Eviii«  Pott,  Jurii  sUi,  1771. 
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will  be  the  charge  of  cuckolding  any  man  according 
to  his  rank  from  a  nobleman  to  a  taylor.  Tables  of 
thefe  expences  might  be  conftrudted  by  able  mathe* 
maticianS)  and  copies  of  them  hung  up  at  Mrs. 
Cornellys's  on  mafquerade  nights,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  at  Fauxball  and  Ranelaghy  the  rates  of  proviiions. 

Adultery  is  punifhed  with  death  among  the  Moguls^ 
though  the  poor  women  have  often  but  the  fourth  part 
of  a  hufband ;  the  law  allowing  any  man,  who  pleafe?,. 
four  wives  ^ 

Among  the  Tonkinefe  in  India,  an  adulterefs  and 
her  lover  are  both  puniihed  with  death  ^. 

In  Perfia  an  adulterer  is  puni(hed  with  emafcula- 
tion  I  and  the  lady  is  thrown  headlong  from  the  top 
of  a  tower  «. 

Bythelawsoffld?^/I>i&/2  king  of  Wales y  in  the  10th 
century,  a  married  woman  might  be  divorced  from 
her  hufband  only  for  wantonly  faluting  a  gentleman^.. 

A  widow  guilty  of  frailty  was,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
to  pay  20J.  an  unmarried  woman  los.  ^  Thefe  were 
heavy  fines.  For  the  fine  for  murder  was,  in  fome 
Cafes,  no  higher. 

Incontinency  in  an  unmarried  heirefs  was  puni(hed 
With  lofs  of  her  eftate  ^. 

*  Adultery  was  always  puniihed  with  death  among 
tht  zviixcni  Gotbs  z. 

By  the  laws  of  Canute 9  the  Dane^  and  adulterefs  was 
to  lofe  her  nofe  and  ears,  and  the  man  was  bani(hed  K 

Among 


^tm 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  ▼!.  247.  b  Ibid.  vii.  48^ 

c  DiLaet  De$ck,  Pbrs.  154. 

d  Spelm.  CoMciL.  i.  411. 

e  SeU.  Tit.  Hon.  619. 

f  LorJ  Lynelton*%  HizT.  Hek.  II.  hi,  lig, 

g  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xix.  2:64.. 

h  Sfelm.  CoNCiL.  i.  558. 
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Among  the  antient  Saxons^  adultery  was  foodious, 
that  all  tne  women  of  the  neighbourhood  where  an 
aduiterefs  lived,  were  ufed  to  fall  upon  her,  and  after 
tearing  off  all  her  deaths  above  the  wafle,  whipped 
and  cut  her  with  knives^  till  flie  almoft  expired  *. 

In  the  old  EngHjk  laws,  we  find  punifhments  for 
wanton  behaviour,  as  touching  the  breads  of  wo- 
ijien,  &c^. 

By  the  antient  laws  of  France^  the  leaft  indecency 
of  behaviour  to  a  free  woman,  as  fqucczing  the  h^nd, 
touching  the  arm  or  bread,  &c.  was  punifhable  by 
fine. 

In  Swijferland  they  executed,  in  Burnet* s  tinges,  all 
women,  who  were  five  times  convidted  of  fornica^ 
tion,  or  three  times  of  adultery  ^. 

Sec  Cbarlef  Id's  pardon  to  the  countefs  of  Cqftle^ 
haven  for  adultery,  repeatedly  committed  by  her  ^, 
by  which  die  is  exenipted  from  all  ecclefiadical  cen- 
fures,  public  penances,  fines,  &c. 

Jphilip  de  Bel  oi  France  had  three  fons,  whofe  wivqg 
were  all  fufpedcd  of  infidelity.  Their  fuppofed  "gal- 
lants were  flayed  alive^  If  this  were  the  punidiment 
for  gallantry  in  England^  I  (hould  advife,  that  the 
hides  be  confifcated,  and  difpofed  of  by  public  auction. 
Theyv  would  fell  at  a  great  rate,  and  tnd  money  might 
be  of  Wvice,  when  the  houfe  was  upon  ^yays  and 
means.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  elegant 
vice  might  hot,  fuppofing  a  due  attention  paid  to  the 
revenue  arifing  fren^  it,  go  fome  confiderable  length 
toward  paying  the  debt  of  the  nation.     Let  it  be  coa^ 

fidcred. 


a  Sp€lm*  CoNCiu  I.  234.  b  Ibid.  i.  368,  573,  et  pajl 

c  Burn.  T»av.  p.  22.  d  Rym*  Fobd.  xix.  321, 

€  M^D.  Uk IV.  HisTi  XXIII.  398. 
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fidcrcd,  <it  wbai  a  rate  a  r,ich  virroaft^t  or  a  pciibii  of 
taftc,  would  value  a  pair  of  gloves  made  of  the  hide  of 
a  lady  of  quality,  or  a  blood  royaHudc/  T^hey  muft 
indeed  be  ipucn  more  beautiful  than  .t(he  fin^  ^r^Vfh 
kid.  I  know  not  jvhether  a  pin^iiibioxi  fnade  ojF 
fuch  rich  fluff,  might  not  fetch  ipo  guineias.  Axi4  a 
hide  of  any  fize  would  make  a  great  piiu^y  pjUiT 
cuihions*  It  is  true,  the  frequency  of  adiu^ery  a« 
mong  us  would  bring  to  the  marjket  a  prodigious  glut 
of  the  article.  But  bur  engro0ers  of  corn  would  prc<^ 
fently  (hew  us  the  way  of  keeping  up  the  price}  opt- 
withftanding  the  plenty  of  the  commodity*  I  ^ 
likewife  aws^re  of  another  pbvipa3  objedK>n  to  my 
projedti  viz.  That  hides  of  rastk  are  generally  liable 
to  be  tender,  bccafioped  by  a  polite  malady  vJery  ^U 
demical  among  the  great,  Vhich  wpul4  render  the 
manufadturing  of  thetri  di&cult.  But  I  have  not  tli« 
leaft  doubt,  but  a  premium  propofed  would  prefigntly 
find  us  out  a  method  of  getting;  oyer  that  difficulty. 
It  would  be  natural  for  the  miipiilxy  tq  turn  this 
fchetne  to  their  advantage  by  fetting  up  a  Ift^-office. 
virith  commiflioners  at  2oco/.  a  year,  clerks  at  500/, 
a  year,  &c«  And  I  doubt  not,  but  flaying  our  adulr 
terers  and  adultereifes  (not  alive ;  that  wpuld  be  too 
fcycre)  would  fopn  bring  into  the  tre^fury  a^  xoyff^ 
clear  revenue  as  we  are  like  to  get  by  ta^cipg  our  colo,:- 
nies.  And  though  our  governments  are  npt  ufed  t;p 
ihew  much  zeal  in  fuppreiling  vice^  on  account  c^fth^ 
mifchiefs  it  produces,  pprhaps  the  profped  of  fbix^e? 
what  to  be  got  by  checking  of  the  polite  (in,  mighf 
excite  them  to  exert  tliemlciyes. 

Thus  (to  draw  toward  an  end  of  this  chapter)  lye 
fee,  that  the  violation  of  marriage  vows,  which  we 
look  upon  as  only  a  piece  of  polite  vivacity,  or  at 
word  a  venial  iifii  has  in  moil  ages  and  nations  been 

confidcrcdt 
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CQCvfi^ceii  zs  a  very  ferious  affair,  as.  ever  dc&ririag 
the  ^evexeft  puni(lui)ent.  All  which  is  h^imblj  re- 
conEHQcnded  4o  the  coQiidcratian  of  iciur  ilateftnea  and 
governars»  or  .wbore-moogers  aod  adulterers. 

yme  Shore  did  penaace  at  St.  Puuh  in  a  (heet^  aad 
a  wax  taper  in  her  hand.  A  gpod  and  wholeibme 
difcipUqe,  and  would  be  uiefnl  in  our  times  «• 

When  it  waspropo&d  to  puniih  adultery  withde«th» 
a  gentleiQan  obierved,  that  focfa  a  law  would  only 
make  people  commit  the  crime  with  greater  fecrecy, 
Bui  even  with  this  view,  fuch  a  law  would  be  ufeful. 
^or  open  vioe  is  more  atrocious  than  fecrct^  and  more 
mifchievous  by  its  example.  It  is  a  great  evil  for  a 
people  to  be  accuilomt<}  to  hear  often  of  gro(s  crimes 
fommitted  among  them.  It  famiiiar ifes  them  to  vice, 
and  hardens  them  againft  the  horror  which  every  well 
^ifpoled  n>ind  iliould  have  at  wickcdnefs.  Wife 
jdatefn^ro  will  therefore  endeavour  to  keep  up  an  out-* 
ward  appearance  of  decency  in  the  praAice  of  the 
peo|)ie*  We  have  had  ftatefmen  in  this  chriftian» 
this  reformed^  this  proteftant  country  of  ours,  who» 
fo  far  from  giving  any  attention  to  the  general  man- 
ners of  the  people^  have  themfelves  been  the  grand 
porruptor$  and  debauchers  of  the  people^  fetting  ihame 
^^  decency  at  4e&u)ce. 

By  one  of  the  Uws  of  Hael  Db4,  king  of  WaleSj,  in 
(he  tenth  century,  a  married  woman  oaigbt  be  fcpa* 
r^ted  from  her  hufband  if  he  was  leprous,  impotent, 
or  h^d  a  {linking  breath  ^. 

In  Ri/ey$  Plac  Pari.  p.  231,  is  the  copy  of  adeed» 
30  B^*  f>  by  which  John  de  Cameys  gives  up  his 
wifi:  Margaret  to  fFilliam  Pagnel,  to  have  and  to  hold, 

witb 
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with  all  property  belonging  to  her,  Omnibus  Chrifii 
Jidelibus^  &c.  On  this  account  (he  was  deprived  of 
her  dower,  which  (he  fucd  for  after  the  death  of  ^ohn 
her  hufband ;  there  being  an  exprefs  law  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  "^odji  uxor  fponte  reliqueritf  &c.    Ibid.  232. 

A.  D.  1660,  under  the  debauched  Charles  ll.  a 
bill  was  brought  in  for  preventing  wives  quitting  their"* 
huibands,  and  demanding  Separate  maintenance  for 
frivolous  reafons  ^.     Such  a  bill  feeme  much  wanted 

BOW. 

The  emperor* Sigifmund  often  caught  his  emprefs 
with  her  gallants ;  but  always  forgave  her,  bpcaufi? 
he  was  himfelf  guilty  in  the  lame  way  K 

There  is  great  reafon  to  thipk  many  of  the  divorces 
of  our  times  are  obtained  by  mutual  coUufion,  like 
BofbweFs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and  efpoufc 
queen  Mary  of  Scotland  \  again  ft  which  Craig^  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  gave  a  brave  and  open  teftimony  j 
and  Toeing  called  before  the  council^  fo  ftruck  them 
with  his  virtuou§  ^rmnef^^  that  they  dici  not  dare  to 
puni(h  him  ^. 

Lord  Strange^  in  the  debate  on  the  divorce-bill, 
A.  D.  1771,  obferved,  that  ^  thp  only  means  of  ftop- 
ping  the  pre  valency  of  adultery,  is  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  women.  That  whilft  Coteries,  Cor^ 
nefys,  Almack^f  and  other  places  of  rendezvous  for 
company  were  fo  much  cncourjiged,  reformation 
would  be  impoffibie/ 

It  IS  to  be  expected,  that  among  our  other  improve- 
ments in  politenefs,  wefhallfoon  introduce  the  JV/^&z/i 
tlegancy  of  OVj^^^i,  which  was  derivedj^  {^yh  Foltaire*, 

from 


a  Parl.  Hut.  xxiii.  9. 
b  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxix*  406. 
€  Humff  Hist.  Tud.  478. 
4  Ess,  svR  I'flisT^  IV.  87. 
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from  the  romantic  times,  when  gallant  knights  de- 
fended diftrelfed  ladies ;  but  now  means  rank  and 
open  adulterersr>  feen  in  111  public  places  with  married 
i?^omen.  Every  married  lady  in  Italy  has  one,  two, 
or  perhaps  three  of  thefe  attendants,  who  is  to  wait 
on  her  to  and  from  all  places  of  entertainment  with 
the  moft  caretul  afliduity,  for  which  (he  rewards 
them  in  what  fhe  thinks  a  proper  manner. 

One  great  caufe  of  the  grofs  debauchery  of  our 
times,  is  the  putting  ofFof  marriage  to  fo  late  a  period 
in  life,  becaufe  our  gentlemen  mufl,  when  they  fet 
up  houlekeeping,  live  in  a  certain  tafte,  and  all  are 
ftriving  to  outvie  one  another  in  fplendor  and  expence. 
In  the  mean  time  the  calls  of  nature  are  powerful, 
and  foul  water  quenches  fire  as  well  as  clean,  which 
fends  our  youth  raging  to  the  brothels,  though  they 
foon  find  to  their  coft  that,  as  Milton  fays,  it  is  only 
in  virtuous  wedlock  that 


>Love  his  golden  fhafts  employs ;  here  lights 


Hh  cooftanrlamp,  anil  waves4his  purple  wings  ; 

Keigna  here  and  revels  c  not  in  the  the  bought  fnnile 

Of  Harlots,  lovelefs,  joylefs*  tfnendear'd» 

Cafual  fruition  :  not  in  court,  amours, 

Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mafk,  or  midnight  hall. 

Pa  RAD.  Lost,  B.  iv.  ver.  yS^. 

But  while  our  gentlemen  are  going  on  in  this  courfeof 
debauchery,  their  fentiments  with  refped  to  the  fair 
fex  become  grofs  and  fordid ;  and  they  come  at  laft 
to  look  upon  womankind  as  merely  objects  of  luft, 
and  every  handfome  woman,  married  or  fingle,  is  an 
objedl  of  luft. 

Suppofe  the  cuftom  of  a  country  were,  for  every 
father  of  a  fon  to  marry  him  at  the  firft  rife  of  defire, 
and  before  he  could  have  time  to  think  of  rambling 
after  le#d  women,  or  of  debauching  innocence.     A 

y»»th 
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youth  Off  fcvetitttn^  or  cightech  wouI3*  cfitife  ratfier 
to  cohabit  with  a  virtubus  young  ladjr  of  His  oWn^ 
ranic,  than  with  aMrhore;  And  men  ought  in  alt' 
counrtrics  to  be  reflirained  from  debauching  innocenf 
virgins  by  a  law  obliging' them  to  marrjr  them,  df 
find' them  hufbandS.  Ayouth  of  fevetitedi  dr  cigh-' 
teen  might  continue  to  fivr  with  His  parents  aftci^ 
marriage  as  befbrt;  and  h?s  y^oung  Wife  with  hers^ 
vifiting  from  time- to  timei  The  chifrfreiiiftlgHt' re- 
main with  thr  pareitts  of  thryoung^wotfian.  The* 
expences  of  thieif  maintenance  to  be >defray ed' by  both 
parents,  till  ftrch  time  as  the*  youtig- cdtipJfe  wert  of^ 
'  ^ge  to  keep  houfe  together.  If  the  readef  (hou W  ftirt 
objc(3ron&  to  fuch  a  fcheme,  I  will  engage  to  find  ar 
many,  and  of  equal  weight,  (4o  fay  the  leaft)  agaihft 
whoring^p  the  other  fide  of  the  ahernittiye. 

The  antient  CretOff  youth  were  obliged  t&  marty  ar 
foon  as  they  were  of  agej  but  they  did  nbtiivc'cotf- 
ftantly  with  their  w4ve&  till  they/were  both  arrived  at 
the  time  of  life  when^i^the  confiitutibn  is  formed  *4 
Every  State  ought' to  puni£h  voluntary  celibacy* 

The  Turks  are  more  civilifcd  in  rcfpeta  to  obfervatice 
of  the  matrimonial  vow,  than  the  Englijh  and  French. 
Lady  ilf,  W.  Montague  fays^  *  A  gallant  (in  Turkey) 
convided  of  having  debauched  a  married  woman,  ia 
held  in  the  fame  abhorrcnee  as  a  proftkate  with  us; 
he  is  certain  of  never  making  his  fortune;  and  they 
would  deem  it  -fcandalous  to  confer  any  confideraBlc 
employment  on  a  man  fufpeded  of  hlvtng  comtiihtd^ 
fuch  enormous  injuftice/ 

One  vice  introduces  others,  and  every  vice  is  httit* 
fulina  State  i  therefore  wife  ftatefmett  difcDurageull 
vices. 


a  Uhb.  Bmm.  \u  664 
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•  No  court  (fays  Volt^dm^)  has  ever  given  itfcif  up 
to  debauchery,  but  feditions  have  followed/ 

King  Dagobert  of  France  made  his  firft  departure 
from  virtue  by  repudiating  his  Queen,  on  pretence  of 
barrennefs.  Afterwards  he  became  fo  licentious,  as 
to  keep  three  wives  at  once.  The  mound  once 
broken  down,  it  is  h|^t  eafy  to  ftop  the  inundation  ^. 

Every  body  knows  to  what  wickednefs  this  paffion 
drove  'Htnry  VIII.  and  Charles  II. 

Gbvernor  Baleim,  of  Ga/coyne,  killed  an  officer, 
who  had  debauched  his  fifter  on  promife  of  marriage^ 
The  King  pardoned  him. 

The  law  of  Mo/es  ordains,  that  the  feducer  of  a 
virgin  (hall  find  her  a  hu(band  c« 

In  Spain,  according  to  Bare  ft  f\  if  a  young  woman 
is  debauched^  the  inan,  whom  fhe  charges  as  the  au« 
thor  of  her  difgrace,  is  by  hW  obliged  to  marry  her, 
or  go  to  prifoD^  and  to  fuffer  endlefs  vexation. 

In  refpedt  of  fedudlion,  our  law  leaves  us  quite 
lawJeis.  A  rape  is  death.  But  is  not  the  injury  to 
me  the  fame  in  the  end,  whether  my  daughter  is  fe- 
duced  ictt6  the  arms  of  a  whoremafter,  or  forced  ? 
Of  the  two,  feduftion  is  on  fome  accounts  a  greater 
injury  than  force.  A  young  woman  deflowered  by 
main  force  may  flill  be  confidSt-ed  as  undefiled  in 
mind;  whereas  (he  who  yields,  muftbe  accounted  in 
fome  degree  goilty.^  And  as  the  law  has  left  us  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  with  refpedt  to  the  fedudion  of  our 
daughters,  I  own,  I  fhould  be  inclinable  to  take  into 
my  own  hands  the  punifhment  of  the  man  who  had 
ruided  a  daughter  of  minte :  For  I  fhould  think  he 
had  done  her  a&d  me  asf  great  an  injury,  in  fome  re- 

Vol.  III.  U  fpeds 

a  Ess.  suR  l'Hist.  ii.  982. 
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fpeds  a  greater,  than  if  he. bad  murdered  her.  And 
if  I  were  upon  a  jury  to  try  a  father,  who  had  killed 
the  feducer  of  his  innocent  daughter,  I  (bould  cer- 
tainly not  bring  him  in  guilty  of  murder. 

To  the  difgrace  of  the  prcfent  century,  a  mifcreanC 
lord  clecoyed  an  innocent  young  milliner  of  the  city 
from  her  family  under  pretence  of  bufinefs ;  confined 
herfeVeral  days  in  his  own  houfe;  terrified  her  into 
compliance  with  his  villanous  defires  i  and«  was  accuf^ 
ed  of  a  rape,  and  puni(hed,  wkh— -a  hearty  fright : 
for  he  knew  he  delerved  the  death  pf  a  ravifher.  But 
it  could  not  legally  be  brought  in  a  rape.  1  fhould 
be  glad  to  underftand  what  difference  it  made  to  the 
injured  young  woman,  to  her  father,  or  to  the  young, 
man  who  courted  her,  whether  (he  was  put  into  the 
ruffian'is  bed  by  force,  or  terrified  by  threats  ^  or  whe- 
ther  one  proceeding,  or  the  other,  argued  the  greftteil . 
malignity,  and  deferved  the  feverefl  punifhment. 

'  There  was  (fays  Chancellor  Bacon  ^)  an  excellent 
law  framed  under  Henry  VIII.  by  which  the  taking 
and  carrying  away  women  forcibly^  Bijnd  againfi  their 
will  (except  female  wards  and  bond-women)  wa& 
made  capital ;  the  parliament  wifely  and  juilly  con«» 
ceiving,  that  the  obtaining  women  by  force  into  pof^ 
feflion  (howfocvcr  affept  might  follow  afterwards  by  , 
allurements)  was  but  a  rape  drawn  fDrth  into  lengthy 
biccaufe  the  firft  force  drew  on  aM  the  r?ft/  Lord 
B.  did  not  carry  away  Mifs  fF.  by  fbic?  j  but  he  </i?- 
taimJ  her  in  his  own  houfe  by  force^  And  it  y^M  in 
confequenci  of  this  force,  and  of  his  tbreatSf  that  h^ 
would  get  her  trapajined  away  out  of  the  kiagdom^ 
and  carried  to  Maryland^  of  ivbich  he  was  pfoprietor,  . 
that  he  debauched  her^  and  yet  he  fufFcred  no  material 

punifh-r 

....  .  ,  .,  • 
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punlihment.  The  jury  were,  Ifuppofe,  quibbled  out 
<>f  their  (cnfes  by  the  larwycrs  :  f or  a  more  atrocious 
rape  was  never  committed. 

in  the  year  1699,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  Houfc 
of  Peers  concerning  a  reparation,  pn  acqount  of  cruel- 
ty, and  a  maintenance,  for  the  Countcfs  of  Anglefea. 
Lord  Haverjham  protcfted  again  ft  it,  and  faid.  There 
never  was  fuch  a  bill  propofed  before  *. 

It  is  certainly  not  found  policy  to  fuffer  what  may 
make  the  matrimonial  tie  feem  lefs  binding ;  and  yet 
naarried  women  ought  to  be  proteded  againft  the  bru- 
tality of  furly  hufbands.  In  this  our  police  is  mifer- 
ably  deficient.  There  ought  to  be  a  court  for  fuch 
caufes.  And  yet  I  think  nothing  lefs  than  infidelity, 
or  danger  of  life,  can  warrant  a  feparation  ;  nor  can 
even  thofe  oflfences  (in  my  opinion)  juftify  a  divorced 
perfon  in  marrying  again;  the  vows  being  abfolute, 
not  conditiBnal.  A  hufcand  or  wife,  with  whom  one 
cannot  live,  is  a  misfortune ;  but  does  not,  I  tbink, 
void  the  matrimonial  vow.  .  Befides,  it  is  to  be  con* 
fidcred,  that  allowing  fcpai-ated  perfons  to  marry  a- 
gain  is  giving  thefti  another  temptation  to  feparate. 

It  is  the  intereft  of  almoft  every  man  and  woman 
in  England\ki2X  ftreet-walkers  be  fuppreffed,  and  lewd 
women  confined  to  fomc  obfcurc  parts  of  great  towns. 
Our  anceftors  thought  it  necefiTary  to  licence  publig 
flews,  for  fear  of  violence  from  failors,  and  other  de* 
baached  people,  upon  their  wives  and  daughters.  But 
there  is  no  occafion  for  fuffering  the  main  thorough* 
fares  of  towns  to  be  inverted  with  thofe  women^  to 
the  deftrudlion  of  all  fenfe  ti  modefty,  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  marriage,  and  drawing  away  into  vicious 
courfes^  the  younger  part  of  the  male  fesc.     And  it  is 

certain. 
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certain^  whatever  may  be  pretended,  that  the  ftreets 
may  be  kept  clear  of  loofe  women  by  the  fame  people, 
who  now  keep  them  clear  of  carts,  coaches,  &c«  du- 
ring parliament  time. 

The  court  of  Spain  obferving  the  miferable  depo- 
pulation of  that  country  after  the  imprudent  expulfion 
of  the  Jews  and  Moors,  among  other  regulation^  for 
encouraging  marriage,  took  care  to  prohibit  public 
ilews  *.  There  ought  to  be  ho  way  of  coming  at 
women,  but  by  marriage ;  and  then  men  would  find  I 
it  necefiary  to  marry. 

Why  (hould  the  popifh  police  of  Paris  carry  refor- 
mation farther  than  the  proteftant  police  of  London  i 
In  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  September  i^ 
lyjZi  is  the  following  article  in  a  letter  from  France: 
Within  thefe  few  days,  near  700  women  of  the  town 
have  been  confined  in  diflfeirent  hofpitals  and  prifons  ; 
when  cured,  to  be  fent  tg  Corfifa^  4n4  th^  fFe/i* India 
Iflands/ 

Marriage  is  often  kept  back  in  England  by  gentle* 
men's  going  abroad  upon  their  travels.  They  fet  ou| 
to  vifit  foreign  countries  before  they  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  their  own,  and  get  their  minds  in-r 
fe^ed  with  foreign  vices  before  they  have  eflabliflied 
In  them  any  good  and  virtuoiis  habits. 

No  nobiemani  or  gentleman,  ought  to  travel,  if 
improvement  he  his  objecA^  till  the  heat  of  yeuth  be 
over  i  and  as  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  of  for- 
tune can  afford  to  marry  young,  they  may  travel  with 
their  ladies  along  with  them.  It  is  notorious,  that 
ladies,  in  our  tinges,  travel  almoft  as  much  as  gentle- 
men.  Any  nobleman,  or  gentleman,  may  fpend  two 
or  three  fif mniers  in  foreign  parts  with  his  lady,  and 

the 
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the  reft  of  the  year  at  home ;  and  the  bufinefs  is  dooe^ 
So  that  travel  need  not  hinder  marriage. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  a  toaft  has  of  late  been  com- 
monly drunk  at  the  other  end  of  the  town»  by  the 
men  of  wit  and  gallantry,   of  which  Satan  himfelf 
need  not  be  afhamed  to  be  thought  the  inventor,  viz* 
^<  ^ay  elegant  vice  prevail  over  dull  virtue/    I  have, 
not  without  fome  ftruggle,  forced  my  pen  to  write 
it ;  but  now  I  iee  inipon  ptper,  I  know  not  whether, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  fuch  a  fcrap  of  infernality  ought  not 
to  be  condemned  to  annihilation.    Every  purchafer 
of  this  book  may,  however,  if  he  thinks  it  difgraces 
the  page,  blot  it  out  of  his  own  copy.  The  unthink- 
ing rake,  whom  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  draws  into 
innumerable  indefcnfible  follies,  is  a  faint  compared 
with  the  deliberate' welUwiiher  and  promoter  of  vice 
in  others,  by  which  he  is  to  gain  neither  pleafure  nor 
profit.     This  latter  may  boaft,  that  he  has  attained 
the  fummit  and  pinnacle  of  moral  depravity.    For  it 
is  impoflible  to  e^tceed  in  wickednefs  the  beings  who 
loves  vice  for  its  own  fake. 

*  Uamour  desfemmes,  &c.  The  love  of  womcrt 
can  never  be  a  vice,  but  when  it  leads  to  bad  actions  ^.^ 
Is  not  the  making  a  woman  a  whore,  or  continuing 
her  in  a  vicious  courfe,  who  otherwife  would  have 
*  been  an  honeft  woman^  or  a  penitent,  a  bad  adion  ? 
I  am  afraid,  our  polite  people  think  not. 

Augujlus  punidied  with  death  many  who  had  re- 
ceived the  favours  of  his  diflblute  daughter  "Julia  ^. 
Our  youth,  if  they  acknowledge  the  guilt  of  debauch- 
ing an  innocent  virgin  (few  of  them  (hew  even  fo 

much 
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much  fenttment)  conclude,  that  to  encourage-a  profti- 
tute  in  lier  wicked  courfe  of  life,  is  no  crime. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

Influence  of  Education  upon  Manners.        # 

IT  16  obfcrvcd  above,  that  among  the  antient  Spar^ 
tans  there  was  no  fuch  crime  as  infidelity  to 
the  marriage- bed ;  and  ihzt  Lycurgus^  in  framing 
his  laws,  had  ufed  no  precaution  againft  it,  bat  the 
virtuous  and  temperate  education  he  prefcribed  for 
the  youth  of  both  fexes. 

And  indeed  the  influence  which  education  has 
upon  the  manners  of  a  people  is  fo  confiderable,  that 
ic  is  not  to  be  edimated.  But  by  education  it  is 
to  be  obfcrvcd,  wc  muft  underftand  not  only  what  is 
taught  at  (chools  and  univerfities,  but  the  imprcflions 
young  people  receive  fron;i  parents,  and  from  the 
world,  which  greatly  outweigh  all  that  can  be  done 
by  maftcrs  and  tutors.  Education,  taken  in  this  en-- 
larged  fenfe,  is  almoft  all  that  makes  the  difference 
betweeiy  the  charadlers  of  nations ;  and  it  is  a  fevere 
latire  on  our  times,  that  the  world  makes  mofl:  young 
men  very  diiFcrent  beings  from  what  their  educators 
intended  they  fhould  be. 

The  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  grave 
and  regula?  Quakers,  even  in  youth/  and  that  of  all 
other  feds  among  us,  which  is  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  management  of  parents,  fliews  what  is  in  the 
power  of  parents.  The  Quakers  hold  frugality  and 
induftry  for  religious  duties.  They  accordingly  thrive 
better,  and  people  more  than  other  feds.  Sec  an  ex- 
communication and  feparation  of  John  Merrick^  a 

Quaker, 
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Quaker,  from  their  focicty,  on  account  of  his  Irregu- 
lar behaviour  a. 

The  authors  of  the  Antient  Universal  His- 
tory celebrate  the  wifdom  of  the  Perfians,  in  refpedt 
to  education,  as  follows :  *  As  to  tlieir  laws,  [the  P^r- 
^an]  they  are  greatly  commended  by  Xenopbon^  who 
prefers  them  to  thoTe  of  any  other  nation  whatfoever, 
and  obferves  that  other  law-givers  only  appointed 
puni(hments  for  crimes  committed;  but  did  not  take 
iufBcient  care  to  prevent  men  from  committing  them ; 
whereas  the  main  defign  of  the  Perfian  laws  was  to 
infpire  men  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of 
vice,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  one,  and  purfue  the  other. 
Without  regarding  either  punilhment  or  reward :  to 
attain  this  end,  parents,  were  not,  by  their  laws, 
allowed  to  give  their  children  what  education  they 
pleafed  >  bu(  were  obliged  to  fend  them  to  public 
fchools,  where  they  were  educated  with  great  care, 
and  never  fufifered,  till  tbey  had  attained  the  age  of 
Seventeen,  to  return  hidme  to  their  parents,  Thelc 
fchools  were  not  trufted  to  the  care  of  com- 
mon mercenary  mafters,  but  were  governed  by  men 
of  the  firfl  quality,  and  bed  charadters,  who  taught 
them  by  their  example  the  pradiceof  all  virtues;  for 
tnefe  fchoojs  were  not  defigned  for  learning  of  fci- 
ences,  but  pradifing  of  virtue.  The  youths  vi^ere 
allowed  no  other  food,  but  bread  and  crcfles,  no 
ether  drink  but  water,  at  leaft  from  the  age  of  kvtn 
to  feventeen.  Thofe  who  had  not  been  educated  in 
thefe  fcho;)ls^,  were  excluded  from  all  honours  and 
preferments^. 

Dio  Caffius  infifts,  that  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  un- 
faithful guides  of  Neros   youth,   in  not   rcftraining 

his* 
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his  licentious  paflion  for  ASii.  Their  apobgy  was, 
that  they  were  glad  to  divert  him  from  greater  crimes*. 
But  there  is  no  fafety  in  doing,  or  in  conniving  at 
evil,  that  good  may  come, 

Hormouz  king  dVerfia  had  by  nature  a  bad  diipofi- 
tion  ;  but  Buzurge  Mibir^  his  tutor,  ^  took  fuch  pains 
with  him,  and  knew  fo  well  how  to  fct  folly  and  vice 
in  their  true  lights,  that  he  vanquished  his  na-* 
tural  pronenefs  to  evil,  and  made  him,  in  fpite  of  him* 
felf,  a  great  -and  good  man.  For  the  firft  three  years 
of  his  reign,  while  his  old  tutor  remained  about  his 
pcrfon,  he  as  far  tranfcended  Noufcbirvan^  as  iVw/^ 
cbirvan  did  all  his  predeceflbrs.  His  difcourfes  werd 
fraught  with  wifdom.  His  adiotK  were  ail  benefi- 
cent* He  carried  his  refpeft  for  his  tutor  fa  far, 
that  he  would  not  wear  his  regal  ornaments  in  hi» 
prefence.  And  when  fome  of  ''the  courtiers  inti- 
mated, that  his  reverence  to  him  was  exceflive,  firtce 
it  was  more  than  was  due  to  a  parent ;  he  anfwered. 
You  fay  well^  my  Jr tends.  But  I  owe  mote  to  bhn^  than 
I  do  to  my  Jatber.  The  l^e  and  kingdom ^  1  received 
from  bim^  will  remain  with  me  but  a  few  years ;  hut 
tbe  reputation  1  fhall  acquire  in  virtue  of  my  tutor's  in^ 
^ru£lionSj  will/urvive  to  thelatefl,  times ^  Happy  had 
it  been  for  this  prince,  had  he  always  adhered  to  tfaefe 
notions.  But  when  old  age  had  rendered  Buzurge 
Mibir  unfit  for  the  great  employment  he  held,  he  re- 
queued, and  obtained,  leave  to  retire ;  and  with  him 
cctired  the  happinefs  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  young 
courtiers,  who  were  about  Hormouz ^  begun,  from 
that  moment  to  gain  a  vifible  afcepdency  over  hidi, 
and  to  influence  him  to  do  many  things  alike  inju- 
rious to  his  intereft  and  bis  reputation.  He  after- 
wards 
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wards  becat&e  fuch  a  tyrant,  as  to  murder  his  fubjefla 
|Dy  thoilkfands;  the  coDfequeoces  olF  which  proceed* 
ings  were  the  hatred  of  his  fubjeds  ;  revohs ;  inva- 
iions;  battles;  and  the  depdfition  of  Hormouz,  and 
putting  out  of  his  eyes  >. 

If  education  be  of  filch  confequence, .  it  ought  to 
be  a  greftt  objed  with  ftatefmen  ;  fo  much  the  rather 
becaufe  the  private  educatgrs  of  youth,  who  alone 
have  it  in  their  power  to  difcharge^  in  any  tolerable 
manneri  th^t  nxotnentous  truft^  arie  but  indifferently 
encQuraged  by  thofe  who  employ  them. 

£ducators  of  yoifth  had  formerly^  iu  fotne  coun- 
tries, theauthority  of  n^iniftersofflate,  being  thought 
pf  equal  confequence ;  and  ju(lly»  fays  the  author. 
Youth  ftaid'in  the  fea^lnaries  till  fit  to  enter  on  pi}b- 
lic  employments^.,  He  who  is  completely  qualified 
for  educatiiig  yoUth  (who  can  fay  what  it  is  td  be  com- 
pletely qualified  ?)  may  undertake  any  thing.  The 
abilities  of  the  angel  Gabriel  would  find  hard  isxercife 
in  forming  a  few  human  minds.  ,     . 

The  Cbinefe  laws  make  parents  anfwerable  for  the 
iBiibehaviour  of  children,  conqlipiing,  that  they  mufl: 
have  negleded  their  education  ^. 

S.  Pierre  has  reckoned  up  thid  ad  vantages, of  an  edu« 
cation  in  a  fchool,  compared  with  thofe  of  a  home 
educatio^i  andhas,  veryjudicioufly^,  given  the  pre- 
ferenee  to  that  education,  which  puts  young  people 
Out.  of  the  way  of  fond  parents,  their  greateft  enemies^ 

MarJhaU  tn  his  travels^  fpeaking  of  the  Dutch  fe- 
ininarie^  of  learning,  obferves,  that  there  is  hot  in  them 
fuch  a  variety  of  diffipation .  and  expence,  as^  are  the 

VoL^iL  .     #       X  difgrace 
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difgrace  df  our  univerfities  of  Oxford  znA  Cambrid^. 
That  a  youth^  by  beings  placed -at  Lejfi/^/iy  or  Utrecht^ 
runs  no  other  hazard,  than  that  of  perhaps  acquiring 
a  more  ftudious  turn,  than  what  would  be  fuitablb  to 
a£tive  ftatjohs  in  life*  But  that  at  owtEngliJh  univerfi* 
ties,  a  youth  will  acquire  fueh  a  turn  to  extraYagaftce^ 
as  will  ruin  all  prudence  and  oeconomy  in  him  for 
life.  He  adds,  '  the  morals  of  the  youth  are  incom^ 
parably  purer  at  the  Dutch  univer^tieSi  than  the 
Englifhy  which  are  little  bietter  than  feminaries  of 
Vice.  •     . 

If  ftatefmen  underftood  rightly  tficir  proper  fundion^ 
they  would  apply  a  great  part  of  their  time  and  atten<^ 
tion  to  education,  as  a  matter  of  great  confequence 
toward  forming  right  prmciples  and  manners  inper- 
fonsofrank,  from-whom  the  lower  people  receive 
theirs.  tJniverfities  and  public  fehooh,  efpecially 
tbofe  iitoated  in  great  towns,  fcem  tobeacooftitution 
incapable  of  proper  regulation.  The  njukitude  of  the 
youth  aiTembled  together j  makes  it  unreafonable  to 
expe^  other  than  diilipation  and  negled  of-  fludies^ 
if  not  vice  and  dehiucbery<  Theyconfidtfer  them* 
felves  as  (what  they  really  ate)  formidable'  to  their 
mailers  "and  governors,  and  they  will  obey  only  when 
^they  pleafe.  fiut^  if  wemv^fl  fpeak  the  truth,  the 
error  begins  earlier  than  f^hools  and  univeri^ties^  In 
Enghnd  parents  encourage  that  in  their  fons,  which 
they  ought  to  fupprefs,  and contrari wife.  The  meft 
amiable,  and  moft  ufeful  difpoiitipn  'in  a^  young 
mind  is  .diffidence  of  itfelf,  a  fenfe  of  its  own  iafuf-^ 
ficiency^  and  confequent  need  of  inftrudion  and  gUH' 
dance,  and  a  conflant  fear  of  offending.  Bill  we  do 
all  we  can  to  rub  off  this  lovely  delicacy  of  fentiment, 
and  to  give  our  fons  inftead  of  it,  a  bold  and  fearlefs 
difpoiition,  which  naturally  lead:^  them  to  licentiouf^ 
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nefs  and  difobedience^  with  a  daring  contempt  and 
refiilancc  of  advice  and  inftrudlion  from  thofe  who  a- 
loD€  have  a  right  to  regulate  their  manners  and  habits. 

Bat  to. point  out  fully  the  errors^  deficiencies,  and 
abufes  of  the  times,  with  rcfpeQ,  to  this  one  article  of 
forming  .the  manners  of  the  youth»  would  fill  this 
whole  volume. 

It  is  commonly  reckonedf  that  kindnefs  is  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  *human' heart.  Yet  we  6nd,  that 
favages  are  almoft  unirerfally  rather  devils  than  men 
in  tefptGt  of  cruelty,  and  that  they  only  come  to  ac- 
quire fome  degree  of  humanity,  in  confequence  of 
civilifation* 

Scalping  was  in  ufe  among  the  Alans  and  Huns  *. 

In  modern  times  we  do  not  expe<A  a  whole  army, 
j:>rQdier  nuoieroiis  fet  of  people,  to  be  reftrained 
fgom  irregularities  by  principle.  A  man  of^«real 
honour  or  coofcienee,  is  of^  of  a  thoufand.  We 
m^t  with  various  inftances  among  the  antient  Heathens^ 
pf  great  multitudes  retrained  by  their  oath,  by  grati- 
tude to  a  public  benefftdor,  or^by  reverence  for  the 
gods.  To  what  is '  it  owing,  that  with  a  better  re- 
ligion,  we  fee  worfe  manners  prevail  ?  . 
^  h^zy  ftatefmen  excufe  iheir  negkA  of  this  import- 
ant part  of  their  diHy  by  alledging,  that  the  multitude 
of  any  people  is  incapable  of  being  fornied  to  any  prin- 
ciples oi  TiHxa^c  ,0V  delicacy  of  ientiment.  But  it  is 
no;  triee,  that  the  noajority  of  a  people  muft  be  of  grofs 
femimeat.  The  iAtbenians  ^e  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 
They  wxxuld  not  agree  to  ^bemfioeles\  unknown  pro- 
pofaJ,  though  Miltiades  told  them  it  would  be  very 

♦      _  fcrviceable 
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ferviceable  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  at  the  fame  time 
told  them  it  was  diflionourable  ». 

Plato  employs  a  great  part  of  the  IVth  dialogue  of 
his  De  Republ.  in  (hewing  what  care  ought,  for  the 
fecurity  of  dates,  to  be  taken  of  the  education  of 
youth,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  almoft  fufficient  of  itfelf^to 
fuppiy  the  place  of  both  legiflation  and  adminiftration. 

And  Arifi^oik^  lays  down  very  ftrid:  rules  concern- 
ing the  company  young  people  may  be  allowed  to' 
keep,  the  public  diverfions  they  may  attendj^  the  pic^ 
tures  they  may  fee,  and  againft  obfcenity,  intempe- 
dnce9  &c.  And  the  Vlllth  book  of  his  PoLfr.  is 
employed  wholly  on  education  ;  *iii  which  he  (hewsj^ 
that  youth  ought  to  be  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the 
idea  of  their  being  membefs  of  a  community,  whofc 
good  they  are  tt>  prefer  to  their  own  private  advan- 
tage in  all  cafes  where  they  come^  in'  competition. 
He  commends  the  Spartan  wifdom  in  paying  fuch  at- 
tention to  this  great  objedl.  Such  is  the  delicacy  of 
this  old  Heathen,  that  he  heiitates  about  the  propriety 
qf  young  mens  applying  to  mufic,  as  being  likely  to 
effeminate  and  enervate  the  mind. 

We  Chriftians  let  our  youth  loofe  to  all  encoun- 
ters,  and  hardly  teach  them  any  thing  thoroughly, 
but  the  neceffity  of  getting  money,  in  order  to  make 
a  figure  in  life.*  ^         ^ 

Lycurgus  did  not  allow  his  i^^r/tf^i  to  travel,  leflr 
they  fliould  be  tainted  with  the  manners  of  other  na- 
tions. We  fhould  keep  our  gentry  from  making  the 
tour  of  Europe^  in  mere  compaffibn  to  our  neighbours, 

*■•'■    'who 
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who  cannot  afford  to  be  as  debauched  as  we  are.  Time 
was  when  the  Englijb  went  abroad  to  learn  the  con- 
tinental vices;  but  we  have  outdone  our  mailers.  The 
Englijh  are  not  reckoned  great  in  invention,  but  they 
are  famous  for  improving  on  the  inventions  of  others. 

fThere  ought  to  be  a  large  fine  impofed  on  every 
perfon  who  goes  needlefsly  abroad,  andfpends  hisin- 
come  in  foreign  countries.  This  alone,  carried  to  a 
*confiderable  excefs,  would  ruin  the  nation.  It  has 
been  computed,  that  in  ont  year  our  truants  of  the 
iibbiJity  and  gentry  have  fpent,  in  Fr^w^  alone,  to  the 
amount  of  near  a  million.  If  the  French  were  as  foolifli 
as  we  are,  and  would  come  and  throw  away  their 
money  among  us,  as  we  d»  ours  with  them,  the  ac- 
count woirfd  balatice  itfelf  between  the  nations.  But 
they  know  better  things. 

Pofymnisy  the  father  oJF  EpaminQndas  fpent  moft  of 
what  he  could  give  his  fon  upon  Ws  education.  Let 
hiftory  be  anfwerable,  whether  he  did  not  lay  it  out  to 
the  greateft  advantage  ». 

The  Roman  cenfors  expelled  from  the  city  certain 
unqualified  fchoolmafters  \  Our  law  prohibits  all 
perfons  educating  youUi  (not  who  are  ignorant,  negli- 
gent, or  vicious)  but  who  wilK  not  fubfcribe  certain 
felf-contradi<Sory  dodtrines,  which  every  man  of  feofc 
in  oqr  times  gives  up,  and  which  no  man  ever  really 
believed,,  becaufe  no  man  ever  underftood  them. 

Jiiironymus^  fucceflbr  to  the  good  king  Hiero  of 
^icilyy  a  wicked  prince,  fo  grieved  fome  of  his  guar- 
dians, that  they  laid  violent  hands  on  themlelves, 
choofing  death  rather  than  the  pain  of  feeing  the  bad 
behaviour  of  their  quondam  pupil  ^.  ' 

:  -In 
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In  the  time  of  James  I.  A.  D.  1690,  a  motiqn  was 
made  in  the  houic  of  peers  for  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  perfons  of  quality.  Thi^  Oiews^  that 
the  conduct:  of  the  UniverGties  was^  in  thofe  tioieSj 
difapproved  ^. 

The  excellent  Abbe  S.  Pierre  holdc  educatien*  to 
be  ^f  great  confequence  both  to  princes  and  *fubje^ 
toward  the  peace  and  happinofs  of  ftates.  See  par^- 
tic.ularly  lorn.  vii.  219,  where  he  (hews  ^hctg^eat 
importance  of  good  habits  and  cuftpms  in  a  countrjr, 
^nd  the  great  importance  of  education  toward  form- 
ing the  habits  and  cuftoms  of  a  people. 

Montefquku  lays  great  (Irefs  on  education  and  man« 
ners«.  What  he  writer  ]%  too  long  to  quot^  without 
prejudice  to  his  ienfe. 

^  The  Czarina  does  not  extirpate  vice  by  liern  juf- 
lice,  but  prevents  it  by  the  more  e0e£tuai  means  of 
virtuous  education^/ 

Every  thing  in  Poland  favours  frequent  robbetries 
and  murders.  But  fuch  is  the  hc^iefty  of  the  people* 
there  are  very  few.  So  much  more  u&ful  are  goodi 
morals  than  good  laws  c. . 

S.  Pierre  thinks  it  ftrange,  jhat  in  Eng-knd  educa- 
tion (hould  be  neglected  by  parliament  ^.  However^ 
that  has  not  always  been  the  cafe.  For  we  find  a  bill 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  A.D.ijii^  for  prevent- 
ing the  education  of  children  in  popifii  conntriess^ 
But  indiCed^  excepting  the  article^  of  religion.,  it  ^  tq 
be  qneiftioned  whether  Engljjh  <;;hildreB  would  1)e 
great  Ipfcrs  by  going  abroad  for  education.   The  con** 
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du£t  of  BftgUp  parents  in  refpedtof  indulgence,  ^even 
to  the  voluntary  and  inexcufable  perverfenefs  of  their 
children^  makes  it  much  to  be  delired,  that  they  and 
their  children  be  (eparated  as  early  as  poflible. 

A  noble  fcheme  was  propofed*  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII;  when  the  crown  had  fo  much  in  its  pow^r, 
uiz.  A  foundation  for  educating  ambafTadors,  coun- 
fellor^y  and  public  officers.  The  ftudents  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  politics, 
ftnd  to  go  abroad  with  ambafladors;  Others  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  all  *  publi#  tranfadions.  This  v^old, 
however,  anfwer  no  end  in  our  times.  Our  politics 
are  reduced  \iathin  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Packing 
a  houfe  of  comnrons  K 

Stctefmen  ought  to  keep  as  conftant  an  eye  upon 
the  manners  of  their  people,  as  thcrmofl:  prudent  pa^ 
rents  upon  thofe  of  their  children.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  very  changeable.  One  would  hardly  ima« 
gine  any  thing  more  remote  from  the  national  charac-^ 
ter  of  the  Englifi>  than  inhumanity;  Yet  the  News-* 
papers  of  the  beginning  oi  April  1771,  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  mod  infernal  cruelties  committed 
by  them  in  the  Eafi'-Indies. 


C    H    A    P.     yii. 

* 
Of  Punijhments. 

t^HERE  are  two  principal  means  for  drawing 
mankind  to  decency  of  behaviour,  and  deter*- 
ring  them  from  thofe  adlions  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  fociety,  viz.  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  As 
to  the  former  of  thefe,  it  is  h^  a  little  way  that  ftatef- 
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men*  go  in  conferring  them.  In  poor  countries^  gof 
vernmencs  have  but  little- in  their  power,  and  in  irich 
ones  they  give  the  honours  and  emoluments  not  to 
thofe  virho  deferve  them,  but  to  thofe  whom  it  Aiits 
them  bed  to  gratify ;  and  then  they  exchange  the 
name  of  rewards  for  that  of  bribes*  It  is  therefore 
not  neccflary  to  fay  much  of Te wards.  As  to  punifli« 
ments,  the  mod  indifp?nfable  requifite  is  their  being 
adequate,  A  murder  committed  with  the  fwor4  of. 
judicei  is  the  moil  horrid  pbasnomenon  in  a  (latei 
And  in  all  well-regulated  ftal#s,  the  maxim,  ^  Better 
ten  guilty  efcapej  than  that  one  innocent  be  punifhed^' 
has  been  held  unqueftioned.  . 

Another  effehtial  in  punifhments  is,  that  they  be  cal-* 
culated  to  deier  offenders,  and  prevent  farther  tranf- 
greflion.  For  this  is,  in  fad,  the  fole  end  of  puni(h<^ 
ments.  And  if  a  fanftion  does  nothing  toward  preveiyt-^ 
ing  farther  violation  of  the  law,  it  is  totally  ufelefs. 

Malefadors  in  Rtd^a  are  now  condemned  not  to 
Jeatb,  but  to  work  in  the  mines  ^  A  regulation  npc 
lefs  prudent  than  humane  3  iince  it  renders  this  puniih-^ 
ment  of  fome  advantage  to  the  ftate^  In  other  coun^ 
tries  they  only  know  how  to  put  a  criminal  to  death* 
with  the  apparatus,  but  are  not  able  to  prevent  the 
commiflion  of  crimes.  The  terror  of  death  does  not 
perhaps'.make  fuch  an  impreflion  on  evil  doers,  whd 
are  generally  given  to  idlenefs,  as  the  fear  of  chajiifi^ 
ment  and  hard  labour  renewed  ev<fry  day. 

Catharine  the  Czarina,  on  afcending  the  throne,  pro- 
mifed,  that  no  perfon  (hould  in  her  reign  be  puaiihed 
with  death.  We  punifh  every  thing  with  death,  and 
with  death  of  the  fame  fort  •  fo  that  two  fellows  {^all 
go  together  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  the  one  for  cut- 
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ting  his  wife's  throat,  or  worfe^  flarving  her  to  deaths 
the  other  for  taking  a  guinea  of  a  rich  man  a  flranger 
to  him«. 

*  Caput  amputare^  &c.  Beheading,  racking,  muti- 
lation^  breaking  on  the  wheel,  are  not  legal  puni(h- 
ments  in  England^  and  yet  in  no  country  are  fewer 
murders  committed/  Tbom.  Smith.  De  Rbpub. 
Angl.  Perhaps  it  is  not  ftridly  true,  that  there  is 
no  country  in  which  fewer  murders  are  committed,  than 
in  Englaftd.  I  imagine  Scotland  and  Holtiind  are  ex- 
ceptions 5  to  mention  no  others.  But  be  this  as  it 
i^ill,  it  is  certain*  that  in  no  countries  are  atrocious 
crimes  more  frequent,  than  in  thofe  in  which  the  pu- 
niihments  are  the  mod  inhuman. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Fazakerly  on  this  fubjedl,  who 
fpoke  as  follows  in  the  houfe^  A.  D.  1744: 

'  Some  people  confefs  that  forfeitures  and  confifca« 
tionS)  when  annexed  to  capital  puni(hments,  are 
inconfiftent  with  religious  juflice,  and  the  fpirit  of 
our  law;  but  thefe  additional  punifhments,  fay  they, 
are  neceflary  for  the  prefer vation  of  government,  and 
preventing  confpiracies  and  civil  wars.  Did  they 
ever  do  fo  in  any  country  ?  Did  the  feverity  of  the 
puniOiment  ever  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  crime  I 
Does  breaking  on  the  wheel  prevent  robberies  in 
France?  Do  the  punifhments  of  treafon  prevent 
treafons  and  rebellions  in  A/ia,  where  traitors  are  put 
to  the  moil  tornienting  and  cruel  deaths,  and  their 
whole  families  deftroyed  ?  Sir,  there  is  fomething  in 
the  nature  of  man  that  difdains  to  be  terrified  ;  and 
therefore  fcvere  punifhments  have  never  been  found 
eiFedual  for  preventing  any  fort  of  crime.  The  mod 
efFe(3;ual  way  to  prevent  crimes  is,  to  prevent    the 

Vol.  IIL  Y  temptation  y 
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temptation :  if  you  would  prevent  thefts  aud  robbe- 
rie^y  you  muft  take  care  to  have  your  people  educated 
in  virtuous  principles,  and  every  man  brought  up 
and  enured  to  labour  and  induftry,  that  has'  no  eftate 
to  fubfift  on :  if  you  would  prevent  treafons,  you 
muft  do  it  by  the  mildnefs  of  your  government,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ambitious  from  having  any  mat* 
ler  to  work  on,  or  any  profpeft  ojf  fuccefs,  and  to 
prevent  any  number  of  men  from  being  rendered 
defperate  5  for  defperate  men  no  laws  can  rcftrain,  no 
puniflimcnt  frighten ;  and  no  man  ever  yet  confpired 
againft  a  government,  without  fome  profpeft  of  fuc- 
cefs. I  am  therefore  fully  convinced  that  puni(h* 
inents  always  promote,  inflead  of  preventing,  con* 
fpiracies  and  civil  wars ;  and  I  have  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  and  all  countries,  for  fupporting  my  opinion^ 
Nay,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  providence,  we  muft  ex- 
pe(5t  that  a  government  (hall  not  go  unpunilhed,  which 
injures  and  opprefics  the  fatherlefs,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan.  Thefe  fevere  puniihments  upon  treafon. 
Sir,  ferve  for  nothing  but  to  lull  a  government  into 
a  fatal  and  miftaken  fecurity,  that  no  man  will  ven- 
ture to  confpire  or  rebel  againft  them.  In  arbitrary 
governments,  this  emboldens  minifters  to  tyrannise 
over,  and  opprefs  the  people ;  and  in  limited  govern- 
ments it  encourages  them  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  In  both  they  continue 
their  oppteflions  or  encroachments,  till  the  people  are 
become  generally  difcontented.  Then  fome  defperate^ 
or  fome  ambitious  man  fets  fire  to  the  train,  and  the 
minifters  too  often  with  their  mafters  are  blown  up 
by  the  combuftibles  which  they  themfelves  have  col- 
leded  for  their  own  deftrudtion.  It  was  to  this  caufe 
chiefly,  I  am  convinced.  Sir,  that  we  ovwd  all  the 
civil  war$#  and  all  the  revolutions  that  have  happened 

ici 
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in  this  country  almoft  ever  firice  the  conqueft ;  and 
if  we  remove  the  caufe,  I  may  venture  to  prophefy, 
that  both  our  civil  vtrars  and  revolutions  will  be  lefs 
frequent/ 

One  would  think  nothing  was  more  natural,  than 
that  murder  be*  pu^iflied  with  death,  according  to 
Mofess  law,  he,  who  (heddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
ihall  his  blood  be  (hed^ 


•Nee  lex  eft  juftior  ulla. 


Qqsni  necis   artifices  arte  perire  fua. 

It  fecms  ftrange,  that  any  nation  wife  enough  to 
propofe  punifhments,  (hould  propofe  any  other  puniflh* 
ment  for  every  injury,  than  formal  retaliation,  where 
it  can  be  infli(9:ed.  Why  (hould  he,  who  mangles  an 
innocent  perfon,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  is  three 
days  in  the  pains  of  death,  be  neatly  tucked  up,  and 
put  out  of  pain  in  the  time  of  pronouncing,  one, 
two,  three?  A  few  years  ago,  a  mercilcfs  monfter  in 
human  fliape,  ftarved  his  wife  to  death,  keeping  her  ti- 
ed with  her  hands  behind  her  in  conftant  anguifh,  for 
many  weeks,  if  I  rightly  remember.  He  was  only 
hanged;  that  is,  he  was  puniflied,  as  if  he  had  only 
ftolen  a  (hecp.  This  is  not  common  fenfe.  His 
guilt  was  as  much  beyond  that  of  a  (hrfep-ftealer,  as 
this  globe  of  25,000  qiiles  round  is  larger  than  a 
hillock. 

*  At  Taunton  a  man  was  lately  executed  as  ufual 
[that  is,  he  was  hanged]  for  murdering  his  own  fa- 
ther^>. 

Our  laws  are  grown  to  be  very  fanguinary.  In  the 
Saxon  times,  they  were  quite  Contrary.  For  the  lives 
of  all  ranks  ^f  nien  were  valued  at  a  certain  fine; 

though 


a  Gen.  \x.  6. 

b  London  Mag.  I768>  p.  228. 
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though  fome  authors  thiak  thofe  fines  were  for  acci- 
dental killing;  not  for  murder  of  malice  forethought*. 
In  thofe  times  they  difl:ingui(hed  the  rank  of  a  perfon 
by  the  fint  for  killing  him.  One  was  a  200  s.  man  ; 
another  a  300,  and  fo  on*. 

Had  due  care  been  taken,  ^  it  is  impoilible,  that  in 
the  1 8th  century,  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a  ca- 
pital-crime to  break  down  (however  maliciouQy)  the 
mound  of  a  fifti-pond,  or  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree 
in  an  orchard,  or  that  it  (hould  dill  be  feloi>y  to  be 
feen  for  one  month  in  company  with  the  people  called 
Egyptians  or  Gipfeys^.  Add  to  thcfe  the  gamcrads, 
the  dog^adt,  the  fmuggling-a£ts,  the  penal  laws  againft 
diffenting  preachers  officiating  without  fubfcription  to 
human  articles  and  creeds,  &c. 

By  ID  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  every  unqualified  perfon 
taking  or  killing  a  partridge  in  the  night  is  to  be  whip« 
ped  publickly.  This  law  is  fo  cruel,  that,  I  fuppofe^ 
no  magiftrate  will  venture  to  put  it  in  execution. 

The  good  emperor  Antoninus  was  fo  cautious  of  too 
great  fevcrity,  (the  worft  error  of  the  two)  that  he 
promifed  never  to  punifh  capitally  a  fenator ;  which 
promife  he  kept  fo  faithfully,  that  he  fpared  feveral 
murderers  of  that  rank«. 

It 


♦  See  StU.  Tit.  Hon.  p.  603.  *  The  wcregild  [or  fine  for  killing] 
anarchbifhop  and  an  earl,  is  15,000  thrymfas,  [a  tbiymfa  aI>oat  a  third 
of  a  5!tfX0ff  ihilUng]  of  a  bifhop  and  an.ealdorman  Sooo,  of  a  holde 
and  a  highgereeve  4000,  of  a  mairethane,  or  fpiritaal  lord,  and  a 
worldtbane,  or  temporal  lord,  2000.'  And  fee  Ibid.  619,  the  £nH 
for  murder  committed  on  certain  holidays. 

a  Spelm,  Gloss,  voc.  fFirSf  Maegbota^  WertgiUumf  &Q» 

.  b  Blackftoney  iv.  6. 

c  A»T,  Univ.  Hut.  xv.  199. 
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It  is  not  the  feverity  of  ^uni(hments»  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  not  efcaping,  that  reftratns  licentioufnefs.^. 

When  laws  and  fandions  are  ill  contrived,  it  is  ne- 
ccfTary  to  make  laws  to  puniih  crimes  occafioned  by 
former  laws :  but  this  is  t^e  height  of  injuftice^. 

Public  executions,  if  they  do  not  ilrike  the  people 
with  fear,  inftead  of  being  exemplary,  do  harm,  by 
hardening  them  againft  punishment.  Whenever  a 
people  come  to  (hew  themlelves  unmoved,  or  not  pro- 
perly afFeded  at  thofe  awful  fcenes,  a  government, 
who  had  common  fcnfe,  or  any  feeling  of  their  pro- 
per fundion,  would  immediately  put  a  Aop  ta  fuch 
exhibitions,  and  confine  executions  to  the  bounds  of 
the  prifon.  In  Scotland  at  an  execution,  all  appear 
melancholy;  many  fhed  tears,  and  fome  faint  away* 
But  executions  there  are  very  rare.  It  is  the  fame  in 
Holland. 

'  It  may  not  be  unfeafonable,  fays  Davenant,  in  this 
place  to  offer  to  public  confideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  religious,  [more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
chriftianity]  to  tranfport  many  of  thofe  miferable 
wretches,  who  are  frequently  executed  in  this  king- 
dom for  fmall  tranfgreflions  of  the  Jaw ;  it  being 
peradventure  one  of  the  faults  of  our  conftitution,  that 
it  makes  fo  little  difference  between  crimes;  for  expe- 
rience tells  us,  that  many  malefaftors  have,  by  aftcr- 
induftry,  and  a  reformation  in  manners,  juflified  their 
wifdom,   whofe  clemency  fent  them  abroad  ^. 

Voltaire  fays  ihtEngliJh  only  murder  by  lajv.  He 
makes  repeated  reflections  on  this  nation  as  bloody, 
cruel,  rebellious,  &c.  More  crowned  heads,  he  fays, 
have  been  cut  off  in  Englandy  than  in  all  Europe  be- 
fide^.  How  few  kings  in  Europe  have  been  cut  off,  com- 
pared 


■^ 


a  C^ar,  Instr.   127.  b  Ibid,  128. 
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pared  with^thofe  who  ha^e  deferved  cutting  off!  If 
the  Englijh  have  flicwn  lefs  patience  under  tyranny, 
than  the  other  nations  of  Europe^  I  wifli  they  had 
fhewn  ftill  lefs.  That,  for  inftance,  they  had  un- 
headed  Henry  VIII.  his  bloody  daughter  Mary^  and 
James  II.  tyrants  and  murderers  all,  as  well  as  Charles 
I.  on  whom  they  did  juftice  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
I  wifli  our  law  was  lef?  fanguinary  in  punifliing  theft. 
But  it  very  ill  becomes  a  Frenchman  to  refledt  ovi  Eng^ 
lijb  feverity.  Did  not  their  tyrant  tell  them  a  few 
years  ago,  that  the  whole  power,  Icgiflative  and  exe- 
cutive, is  in  him  alone?  Do  the  Englijh  twtv  put  any 
perfon  to  the  torture  to  force  them  to  confefs  ?  Oa 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  maxim  in  our  law,  that  no 
man  is  obliged  to  accufe  himfelf  ?  Do  the  French  try 
accufed  pcrfons  by  their  peers?  Has  not  their  tyrant, 
or  their  tyrant's  tool,  or  their  tyrants  whore,  power  to 
fend  to  the  Baftile  whom  they  pleafe  ?  Is  there  a  man 
in  France  fecurc  of  his  liberty,  or  his  property,  one 
day  to  an  end  ? 

*  The  fevered  punifhment,  under  a  mild  adminiftra-* 
tion,  would  be,  to  convince  the  offender,  that  he 
has  committed  a  foul  crime*/  It  is  the  fault  of  go- 
vernment, if  a  people  are  lefs  delicate  to  offend  againft 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  of  morality,  than  a 
well- brought  up  fon,  or  daughter,  againft  thofe  of 
their  parents.  In  England  we  have  little  notion  of 
obeying  either  our  maker,  our  laws,  or  our  parents. 

Punifhments  operate  according  to  the  difpofitions  of 
the  people.  Severe  puniftiments  harden  their  tempers, 
and  defeat  their  own  intention.  There  are  more 
offenders  ameng  the  Turks,  who  baftinado  their  people 
to  death  for  flight  faults^,  than  in  England.     The  ri- 

gorou?, 

a  Czar.  Instr.  86. 

b  Mod,  Univ.  Hist,  xvjii.  ;:o5. 
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gorous  puniibments  of  martial  law  do  not  ceftrain  the 
foldiery  from  licentious  behaviour.  The  youth  of  the 
public  fohoois,  where  the  difciplinc  is  fevere,  are 
more  unruly,  than  thofe  in  private  houfes  of  educa* 
tion,  where  they  are  corrcfled  with  more  gentlenefs« 

'  The  only  puni(hment  denounced  againfl  the  tranf- 
greiTors  of  the  Ogulnian  law  was,  that  they  (hould  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  difhonourable  a<flion.  A  flight 
punilhment  indeed  for  a  more  corrupt  age ;  but  Aif- 
ficienc  at  this  time  to  reftrain  the  Romans^  who  piqued 
themfelves  on  their  virtue,  and  were  never  chofen 
for  great  employments,  unlefs  they  had  prefcrved 
their  reputation  pure  and  untainted^/    ^ 

A  violent  admioiftration  will  be  for  fudden  and 
violent  remedies^  in  cafe  of  public  difturbances ;  and 
by  and  by  thefe  violent  punishments  become  familiar^ 
and  arc  defpifed  b/  A  people  are  to  be  led,  like  ra- 
tional creatures,  not  driven  like  brutes. 

The  (hame  of  being  puniQied  ought  always  to  be 
the  principal  part  of  anoiFender's  punishment.  And  a 
perfon,  who  is  puniShed,  will  fuffer  feverely  from 
ihame,  unlefs  either  the  punishment  be  unjuft,  which 
15  the  fault  of  the  government,  or  himfelf,  and  thofe^ 
who  are  witneffes  of  his  puniihment,  be  hardened  and 
abandoned  ;  which  is  a  greater  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  it  was  the  government's  bufinefs  to  take 
care,  that  the  people  (hould  not  become  thus  ill-dif- 
pofcd. 

The  Czarina  propofcs  ^  that  all  punifhments  flow 
naturally  from  the  refpedive  crimc«.  If  this  rule 
were  obferved,  thieves  and  highwaymen  would  be 
punished  with  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  becaufe  they 
became  guilty  through  idlencfs  and  luxury. 

If 

a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xii.  115 

b  Cxar.  Instr,  S6.  €  Ibid.  S3. 
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If  a  governmsnt  is  mild,  and  a  country  happy  un^ 
der  it,  baniOiment  will  be  a  fafficient  punifhment  for 
moft  offences. 

Crimes,  which  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
people,  ought  always  to  bring  this  punifliment  upon 
the  offenders;  becaufe  the  morals  of  the  people  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  fecured. 

Hanging  is  a  punifhment  as  antient  as  King  Ina^ 
fays  Sir  William  Dugdale  ^.  William  the  Baftard  pu- 
nished with  putting  out  of  eyes,  emafculation,  cutting 
off  hands  or  feet,  &c.  Henry  I.  introduced  hanging 
for  theft  and  robbery.  Beheading  criminals  of  qua-> 
lity  was  firfl  pradtifed,  he  thinks,  in  8  Will.  Conqu4 
Drowning  was  a  puni(hment  ufed  in  the  time  of  Ed^ 
ward  IL  and  before.  In  the  county  palatine  of  Cbef^ 
ter  they  ufed  beheading  inflead  of  hanging,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  A  murderer  was,  in  thofe*daySy 
dragged  to  execution  by  the  relations  of  the  murder- 
ed by  a  long  rope  ^. 

Among  the  antient  Germans^  and,  after  them, 
among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  a  murderer  was  obliged 
to  pay  damages  to  the  King  for  the  lofs  of  a  fub}e£t ; 
to  the  Lord  for  the  lofs  of  a  vaffal ;  and,  as  Tacitus 
obferves  (de  mor.  Germ,  recipit  fatisfaSiionem^  &c.) 
to  all  the  family  of  the  deceafed  for  the  lofs  of  their 
father,  fon,  brother,  &cc. 

It  was  enaded  in  this  parliament  that  the  King 
fliould  not  pardon  murder  ^. 

A  man  was  boiled  to  death  in  Smitbfield  (on  an  old 

ftatttte  fince  repealed)  for  poifoning  ^. 

Beccaria^ 


a  Orig.  Juridic.  p«  88.  b  Ibid.  Sg. 

c  Spelm.  Gloss,  voc.  CcntgiU. 

d  Raf.  I,  466.  ^   >  c  Ibid.  I.  79a* 


Beccaria,  p^  id2>  holds  capital  paniifament  wholly 
linnecefTary^  cfxcepting  ODly  where  the  life  of  the  of-4 
fender  is  clearly  iacompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate. 

When  an  offender  is  hanged^  he  is  made  an  ejcam^ 
pie  to  a  few  hundreds,  and  is  ibrgotten4  Put  him  in 
afiitteofilavery,  confinement^  or  continually  return^ 
log  corre^tioUj  daring  many  years,  or  for  life,  and 
you  make  him  a  cooflfaot  example  to  a  foccefllon  of 
individuals  dorJng  the  whole  period  of  bis  punifli'^ 
meat,  befides  that  his  labour  Oiay  in  fome  degree 
compenfate  for  the  injury  he  has  diMie  fociety* 

Too  feTere  puniifaments  afFed:  the  people  with 
companion  fof  the  fufierer,  and  hatred  againft  the 
laws  dnd  the  admimftrators  of  the  laws« 

There  ace  in  Engkmd  no  Itis  than  t6o  crimes  de^* 
dared  by  law  capitdf^  without  benefit  of  clergy  *« 

If  fe¥^ity  were  the  certain  means  for  curing  fom« 
filults  in  a  people,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to 
be  ufed,  becaufe  it  may  leave  a  worftf  diftemper  than 
it  removes*  It  m^  force  them  out  of  one  wrong 
track  into  another  more  wrong.  It  may  break  and 
daftardife  their  fpirit }  or  it  may  harden  and  brucify 
them^ 

The  yapanefe  are  afraid  of  hardening  their  children 
by  feverity ;  but  the  JafoHifi  government  is  not  afraid 
of  hardening  the  people  by  accuftoming  them  to  rigo-> 
rous  puniihments.  Yet  the  ma^tims  by  which  a  fa^ 
miiy  of  children,  and  thofe  by  which  a  people  are  to 
be  formed,  and  to  be  governed,  are  no  way  eifen- 
tially  different* 

There  was  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  under 
yames  L  for  exempting  the  gentry  of  this  realm  from 
the  ilaviQi  puniftiment  of  whipping  *>. 

Vol-  hi.  Z  Punifli- 

a  Blackft.  iv.  i8. 

b  PAitL.  Hist*  v.  448. 
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Punithments  are  indifpen(able  in  ftates ;  and  a  pro- 
per application  of  them  produces  valuable  eflFeds/ 
Painvinet  execution  for  cowardice^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Dutch  war,  was  of  confiderable  fervice.  He 
was  tried  twice  by  his  brother  officers  %  but  acquitted, 
to  the  great  difguft  of  the  dates,  who  faw,  fays  Bur^- 
net  *,  that  *  the  officers  were  refolved  to  be  gentle  to 
one  another,  and  to  fave  thdr  fellow-officers,  how 
guilty  foever  they  might  be/  The  Prince  of  Orange 
brought  him  to  a  third  trial  before  himfelf  and  a 
court  of  the  fupreme  officers,  in  which  they  had  the 
affiftance  of  fix  judges.     He  was  caft  for  his  life« 

Nothing  feems  clearer,    if  we  compare  Admiral 
Byng'^  condudi,  A.  D.  1755,    with  that  oi  Blake^ 
Vernon^  or  any  of  oar  truly  brave  commanders,  than 
that  he  defervedly  fufFered   the  punishment  due  to 
cowardice.     Yet  we  find  feveral  of  the  officers,  who 
could  not  decently  avoid  condemning  him,  afterwards 
pretending  great  uneafinefs  about  his  fate,  and  defir* 
ing  to  difclofe  their  reafons  for  paffing  the  fentence 
of  death  on  him,  which  would  difcover,    they  faidf 
fuchcircumftances  as  might,  perhaps,  ffiew  the  fentence 
to  have  been  improper  K     The  King  refpited  Byng : 
And  a  motion  was  made  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  celeaf- 
ing  the  officers  from  the  obligation  of  fecrecy  $  but  the 
Lords  wifely  rejedted  it,  approving  the  old  rule.  Hang 
well  and  pay  well,  and  you  ftiall  be  well  ferved. 

We  puniih  many  very  atrocious  crimes  too  (lightly, 
as  well  as  feveral  inconfiderable  crimes  too  feverely. 
Perjury  in  England  is  only  the  pillory.  Among  the 
HuJ/ianSy  it  is  puniflied  with  fevere  whipping,  and  ba- 
nishment c. 

A  bill 


a  Hist,  own  Times,  i.  470. 

b  Alm.  Deb.  Com.  v.  204. 

c  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxxv.  124, 
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A  bill  was  brought  in  A.  JD.  1694  to  make  perjury 
felony.  Thrown  out.  Several  lords  protefl:^  becaufe 
there  was  great  need  of  a  fevercr  puni(hment  for  per* 
jury  a. 

Our  laws  are  too  gentle  to  perjury ;  to  adultery ;  to 
fedudion  of  modefl:  women  ;  to  infolvency  occafioned 
by  overtrading  or  extravagance  i  to  idlenefs  in  the 
lower  people ;  to  bribery  and  corruption ;  to  engrof- 
iing  and  monopolizing  the  necelffaries  of  life  ;  10  giv- 
ing and  accepting  challenges ;  to  murders  with  aggra« 
vatiois  of  cruelty,  &c. 

Preventive  wifdom  fugge^s  the  neceility,  i .  Of  an 
incorrupt  legiflature.  2.  Of  clear  and  fimple  laws^ 
digeftedin  a  fhort  code.  3,  Of  the  certainty  ofpu- 
nifliment  in  cafe  of  tfanfgreflions.  Pardons^  even  from 
the  Throne,  are  of  doubtful  con&quence.  They  in-» 
vite offenders,  efpecially  perfons  of  rank;  for  they 
truft  they  (hall  always  have  intereft  to  obtain  their 
pardon.  Laws  ought  to  be  fojuft  and  fo  mild,  that 
they  may  be  put  in  execution,  which  would  fuperfede 
the  ufe  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  fave  the  King  the 
trouble  of  much  folicitation  and  reflcftion  when  he  re- 
fufes.  4.  Of  liberty.  A  flave  has  no  veneration  for 
his  country  or  its  laws.  His  country  does  nothing 
for  him,  that  may  allure  him  to  obedience;  freemen 
have  a  hand  in  making  the  laws,  and  therefore  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  favour.  Men  natu^ 
rally  oppofe  laws  made  by  thofe  whoaifume  aa  unjuf- 
lifiable  authority  over  them.  5.  Of  iound  education, 
ufeful  public  inftruition,  and  a  tree  prefs,  with  what 
ever  elfe  tends  to  fpread  light  apd  knowledge  among 
the  people*  A  (avage  or  uncultivated  people  are  only 
obedient  as  far   as  ^  fear  carries  them.     Knowledge 

.    .  enlarges 
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enlarge^  the  mind,  and  leads  it  to  the  love  of  oi^der 
and  regQlarity.  Education  iorniihes  the  mind  with 
what  takes  it  off  from  the  fordid  purfuit  of  riches, 
power,  and  fenfual  pleafure.  6.  Of  rewards  rather 
honorary  than  pecuniary,  y.  Of  aflbciations,  as  that 
in  P^^ff^cali^d  the  commonwealth  oiBaiinai  which 
confided  of  all  the  moft  confiderable  people  of .  the 
country 9  who  met  from  time  to  time  to  enquire  inta 
the  general  behaviour  of  the  people,  and  promoted 
good  behaviour  by  their  oountenance  and  other  invi^ 
tatious  I  difcouragiug  the  contrary  by  generaUdif-^ 
grace.  But  indeed  we  need  go  no  farther  than  cuf 
own  wife  and  judicious  Quakers  ^  who  do  more  by 
their  manner  of  educating  th<:ir  youth,  and  their  treat-p 
ment  of  them  in  confequence  of  their  bohavtouri  than 
all  the  |Cings  of  Eurtfe  with  their  laws  and  fanAiona 
piled  on  oqe  another  ip  the  height  of  mountains^ 


^■•^ 
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[ilible  Stateft^n  apply  themfehes  to  forming  the  Man- 
ners of  the  People. 

IF  manners  be,  as  wehavefeen,  fo  efientially  necef^ 
fary  to  the  fafety  of  a  State,  no  wife  Prince,  Mi«* 
nifter,  or  Statefman^  will  negle^  attending  to  the 
general  manners  and  morals.  No  part  of  the  fundion 
of  Statefmen  ia  more  boQourable,  none  qiore  ufefuU 
none  more  indifpenfat^e,  than  a  dup  attention  to  the 
general  manner  j  of  the  people*  If  a  wife  and  good 
man  were  to  wi(h  to  be  in  a  nigh  ilationn  it  would  bo 
for  the  fake  of  being  thus  ferviceabie  to  his  fellow- 
.  creatures.  But  a  little  knowledge  of  the  viForld  (hewa^ 
us,  that  grandees  of  all  denominations,  as  Emperors^ 
lyings,  Gra^d-dukes^  Popes^  Cardtnalsi  ^  Peers^  Arch- 
bishops, 
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bifliops,  Biihops,  toe,  arc  great  iencmies  to  manners. 
Their  height  above  the  reft  gives  them  an  opportu*^ 
oily  of  daring,  without  fear  of  punifhmcnt,  or  almoft 
of  cenfure,  to  ftrike  out  from  the  limited  path  of  vir* 
tue  into  the  wilds  of  licentioufnefi ;  and  the  fiUinefs 
of  mankind*  who  admire  a  laced  coat,  whether  it  be 
a  man  or  a  monkey  that  wears  it,  leads  them  to  imitate 
what  reafon  teaches  to  abhor.  There  muft  be  lefs  of 
this  in  a  well  regulated  republic,  where  all  are  nearly 
upon  ao  equahty,  than  in  a  monarchy,  where  the 
lalfe  glare  of  a  court  miileads  the  unthinking  into  the 
paths, of  ambition  and  corruption. 

Po  our  great  men  confider  how  they  expofe  them* 
ielves  in  fettiog  fuch  an  example  before  the  public? 

How  ahfurd  tales  without  correfponding  charadlers! 
To  call  a  drinking,  wh-^ring,  perfidious  tyrant,  as 
CJhrki  Ilf  his  factred,  or  his  moft  excellent,  or  moft 
religious  Majefty;  a  debauched  Filliers^  and  his  trull, 
the  Countefs  of  SMrrmJburyt  right  honourable ;  what 
grofler  inponiiftency  in  language  can  be  imagined  ? 

■■  A  Grant  that  thofe  can  coDquer ;  thofe  can  cheats 

'Tis  phrafe  abfurd  to  call  a  TiflaiD  great. 

What  can  ennoble  fots,  or  flavci,  or  cowardp  ? 

Alas,  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards*  Popb. 

CbarfreSy  the  bafeft  of  all  rafcals,  was  wont  to  fay, 
he  cared  not  one  farthing  for  real  virtues ;  but  he 
would  give  lOjOool  for  a  charafter,  becaufe  he  could 
get  by  it  ioo,oool. 

'  A  perfon  of  quality  thinks  he  may  do  what  a  cotta- 
ger muft  not  attempt.  A  worm  of  diftindlion  crawling 
upon  the  bigber  protuberances  of  this  dunghill  may 
rebel  againft  the  eternal  laws  of  the  infinite  Governor 
of  the  univerfe,  while  the  bafe- born  reptile,  that  is 
confined  to  the  lower  parts,  muft  be  obedient.  Do 
Qur  great  wosnis  confider,  that  he,  whofe  laws  they 

are 
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are  refiAing,  has  only  to  arm  with  his  vengeance  one 
atom,  and' a  world,  afyftem,  with  all  its  inhabitants^ 
great  and  fmall^  are  deftroyed  ?  Is  a  King»  or  an 
Emperor,  a  match  for  fuch  power  ? 

Men  of  narrow  minds/ when  reproached  upon  their 
want  of  public  fpirit,  cry  out,  what  fhall  I  get  by 
ferving  thofe  who  (hew  no  inclination  to  benefit  me  in 
return  ? 

It  is  true,  that  mankind  in  general  are  a  worthlefs 
and  ungrateful  fet  of  beings,  for  a  man  to  wear  him* 
felf  out  in  ferving*  But  I  am  myfelf  a  worthlefs 
being,  compared  with  my  own  Ideas  of  worth,  and 
with  thofe  in  fcripture;  and  if  I  do  not  lay  myfelf  out 
in  the  fervice  of  mankind,  whom  {hall  I  ferve  ?  My 
infignificant  felf?  That  would  be  fordid  indeed.  If  I 
apply  myfelf  with  dfligence,  I  may  do  good  to  feveral. 
If  I  regard  only  my  fingle  felf,  I  ferve  but  one^  and 
him»  perhaps,  one  of  the  mod  indifferent  of  the  fet. 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  public  fpirit,  or  loft  by  the  want  of  it.  For  there 
is  ^  very  ferious  light  in  which  this  matter  is  tQ  be 
viewed,  viz.  That  we  are  all  embarked  on  the  fame 
bottom  ;  and  if  our  countrv  finks,  we  muft  fink  with 

It. 

But  fuppofe  there  were  literally  nothing  to  be  got 
by  ferving  our  country,  antiquity  exhibits  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  great  and  good  men  ferving  their  coun-r 
try  without  advantage,  and  in  fpite  of  unjuft  treatment, 
Pbocion^  though  he  had  often  commands  in  the  army, 
was  condemned  to  an  undeferved  death,  and. died 
poor,  at  a  time  when  corruption  was  at  a  great  height 
at  Athens  a.  When  his  friends  lamented  him,  he  com^ 
fortcd  them  by  putting  them  in  mind,  that  his  fate  wa$ 

the 
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the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  great  and  good  men  of 
Athens. 

SLenapbtm  got  fo  little  from  his  churli(h  countrymen, 
though  he  condudled  the  wonderful  retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufaod,  that  he  found  himfelf  neceflitated  to  engage 
in  the  ktwic^  o( M^tJbes  King  of  Thrace p  and  to  fell 
his  horfe. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  examples  of  this  kind  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  lD\&,oxit%. 

.  When  we  urge  our  rulers  to  begin  a  reformation, 
a  thoufand  difficulties  flart  up  immediately.  But 
when  Lycurgus  undertook  to  reform  Sparta^  did  no 
difficulties  lay  in  the  way  ?  And  was  not  the  cafe  the 
fame  at  Athens j  when  So/on  fet  up  his  legiflation  ?  To 
perfuade  jthe  great  and  rich  to  give  up  their  pofTeflions, 
and  voluntarily  defcend  to  a  level  with  the  meaneft^ 
what,  could  be  more  difficult?  Yet  Lycurgus  accom- 
pliihed  it.  The  force  ^f  his  legiflation,  and  the  man- 
ners introduced  by  it,  are  not  quite  vanifhed  even  in 
our  times.  The  modern  Spartans  have  more  courage 
than  any  of  their  neighbours  ^. 

Confucius,  the  Chinefe  philofbpher,  produced  a  re- 
formation in  one  of  the  oriental  kingdoms  in  a  few 
months  \ 

Ariftotle  thinks,  a  regard  for  the  virtue  of  the  peo* 
pie  is  an  efTential  part  of  the, duty  of  governors <^.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  quote  what  is  written  by  Plato ^ 
and  the  other  antients  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

*  If  government  be  the  parent  of  manners,  where 

there 
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there  are  ho  heroic  virtueSi  tbet«  ctti  be  fio  hetoitf 
government| «/ 

One  judicious  regulation  will  often  produce  an  ef-- 
fed  of  very  falutary  importance  to  a  whole  people^* 
as  experimental  pfailofophy  (hews  us^  that  a  wire 
will  feeure  a  caftle  frOm  the  once  fuppofed  irrefiftible 
force  of  lightnings  and  that  a  muflin  cover  will  ftop 
the  whole  effed  of  a  burning  fpeculurh^  whofe  focus 
would  melt  an  iron  bar  in  a  fisw  fecondsi 

Human  nature  it  originally  the  fame  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  Only  in  fome  it  is  more^  in  others  lefs^  de-« 
bauched  from  its  original  tendencies. 

It  is  certain,  that  by  wife  contrivance,  honour  might 
have  been  made,  even  in  our  luxurious  and  degener-^ 
ate  age  and  country,  the  moft  p6Werful  of  all  inccti^ 
lives  to,  good  behaviour. 

^  An  able  (latefman  can  change  th^  manners  of  the 
people  at  pleafurc  •»/ 

It  was  a  laying  of  S^Ion^  the  wifeft  of  the  Oreehf 
^  That  by  rewards  ^nd  punifliments  dates  were  kept 

Tacitus  ^  obferves,  *  Pirn  i^  boms  moresy  &»c.  That 
good  cuftoms  were  more  eifedual  for  keeping  up 
good  behaviour  among  thofe  antient  barbarous  heai^ 
thens,  than  good  laws  among  other  people,'  [among 
civilized  Chriftians.J 

When  jrilexander's  men  mutinied,  and  he  couHd  not 
quiet  them  by  gentle  means,  he  fprung  from  his  tri- 
bunal, feized  with  his  own  hands  twelve  of  the  mod 
outrageous,  and  delivered  them  to  his  generals  to  be 
put  to  death.     The  reft  returned  to  their  duty  «. 

When 
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When  Cajkr's  ^rrrijr  refitfed  to  march,  and  to  fight, 
he  (hamed  them  into  obedience  by  bidding  them  be 
gone ;  for  that  he  fcorned  their  fcrvice,  and  would 
purfue  his  war$  at  the  head  of  his  own  tenth  legion. 
It  fo  happened,  that  -  this  braggadocio  produced  the 
defired  effca:  •. 

When  Mohammed  Aktanzor  faw  his  army  on  the 
point  of  betaking  themfelves  to  flight,  he  dismounts, 
fits  down  with  his  arms  acrofs,  and  declares  his  de- 
termination not  to  fly  like  a  coward,  happen  what 
would ;  that  if  his  army  chofe  to  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies^  they  might.  Shame  prevailed 
over  fear^.  Thefe  bold  ftrokcs  arc  only  to  be  ftruck 
in  cafes  otherwife  defperate. 

Mankind  may  be  brought  to  hold  any  principles,^ 
and  to  indulge  any  pra^ices,  and  again  to  give  them 
up. 

The  Tbracians  allowed  their  daughters  td  debauch 
themfelves  with  men  before  marriage  as  much  as  they 
pleafed  ;  and  only  taught  the  neceffity  of  refl:raining 
luft  after  marriage.  Yet  the  Tbracians  were,  to  fay 
the  leaft,  not  fo  barbarous  as  many  other  nations; 
Orpheus^  Linus^  Mufieus,  Ibamyris^  and  Eumolpus^ 
were  Tbracians.  Some  nations  allowed  their  young 
women  to  get,  by  proftitution,  fortunes  for  marriage. 

Gef'odvtus  tells  us  of  an  antient  people  who  order-* 
ed  all  their  young  women  to  proftitute  themfelves  in 
the  temple  of  Venus  as  a  religious  rite.  The  priefts 
in  fomc  countries  taught,  that  a  young  woman's  be- 
ing debaiiithed^^by  ^  holy  man,  fanftified  and  render- 
ed her  acceptable  to  the  gods.  In  fome  countries  it 
is  fafliionable  for  gehtlemen  to  offer  their  wives  to 
their  guefts,  and  to  take  it  as  a  flight  if  the  ftranger 

Vol.  III.  A  a  declines 
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declines  the  compliment.  In  fome  countries  it  is  not 
more  indecent  to  enjoy  women  in  public,  than  among 
us  to  eat  and  drink  in  public.  The  antient  Ihracian 
'and  modern  Indian  women,  drive  which  (hall  be 
burned  or  buried  alive  with  their  deceafed  hufbands. 

Is  there  any  notion  of  right  and  wrong  about  which 
mankind  are  unrverfally  agreed  ?  If  not,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  by  management,  the  human  fpecies  may  be 
moulded  into  any  conceivable  {hape  ?  How  come  we 
to  know  that  antimony,  or  quickfilver,  may,  by  chemi- 
cal procefs,  be  changed  into  twenty  different  dates,  and 
again  reftored  to  their  original  date  ?  Is  it  not  by  ex- 
periment P  Are  not  the  various  legidations,  inftitu- 
^  tions,  regulations  of  wife  or  of  defigning  ftatefmen, 

Eriefts,  and  kings,  aferies  of  experiments,  (hewing,  that 
uman  nature  is  fufceptible  of  any  form  or  character  ? 

Romulus  was  fo  defirous  of  peopling  his  kingdom, 
that  he  admitted  into  Rome  ^  forts  of  people,  even 
the  mod  wicked  K  Yet  there  was  not  one  parricide  in 
Rome  for  600  years,  nor,  according  to  fome  authors, 
one  divorce  (though  every  hufband  might  put  away 
his  wife  at  pleafure)  in  500  years.  But  they  had  cen- 
fors,  and  the  fenate  gave  a  conflant  attention  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  people. 

The  Roman  nation  (fays  the  excdlent  Davenant  ^J 
was  firft  compofed  of  thieves,  vagabonds,  fugitive 
ilaves,  indebted  perfons,  and  outlaws ;  and  yet  by  a 
good  conflitution  and  wholefome  laws,  they  became 
and  continued  for  fome  ages  the  moil  virtuous  people 
that  was  ever  known.  So  that  as  loofe  adminiflration 
corrupts  any  fociety  of  men,  fo  a  wife,  fteady,  and 
flridt  government  will,  in  time,  reform  a  country,  let 
its  mannners  have  been  ever  fo  depraved. 

Every 
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Every  reader  knows  the  ftory  of  Zaleucus^  lawgiver 
of  the  Locrians,  who  having  made  a  law  (much 
wanted  at  prefent  in  a  certain  country),  that  every 
man  convided  oradultery  (hould  lofe  his  eyes  5  ana 
feeing  his  own  fon  regularly  condemned  for  that  of- 
fence, that  he  might  at  the  fame  time  (hew  himfelf 
the  father  of  his  fon>  and  of  his  people,  confented  to 
have  one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  his  fon's,  put 
out.  In  England^  we  feem  to  think  laws  want  only 
to  be  made  and  printed. 

*  The  fame  wife  legiflator  applied  his  chief  care  to 
impreffing  the  minds  of  iHe  people  with  a  fcnfe  of  a 
Deity,  the  author  and  governor  of  all  things ;  his  at- 
tributes, goodnefs,  juftice,  purity  ;  who  fets  and  re- 
gards human  characters,  and  loves  and  rewards  good 
men,  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  abhors  and 
punifhes  the  wicked  and  licentious  */  But  Zaleucus 
was  an  ignorant  Heathen^  and  imagined  that  men 
would  be  better  fubjedts  for  being  pious.  Our  go- 
vernors (the  reader  will  fee  I  do  not  mean  the  prefent) 
are  Cbrijlians^  and  live  in  an  improved  age.  There- 
fore they  lead  their  people  to  laugh  at  religion  and 
confcience  \  they  play  at  cards  on  Sundays^  inftead  of 
countenancing  the  public  wor(hip  of  their  Maker ; 
they  have  made  adultery  a  matter  of  merriment ;  they 
cheat  at  play  whenever  they  can  ;  they  lead  their  in- 
feriors into  extravagance  and  diflipation  by  encourag- 
ing public  diverfions  more  luxurious  and  more  de- 
bauched than  all  that  ever  the  orientals  exhibited ; 
and  left  (hame  fhould  in  fome  degree  reftrain  them, 
they  put  on  mafks,  and  fet  it  at  defiance  3  they  go  to 
Italy  to  Jcarn  f  y  j  they  appear  in  public  with 
their  drabs  by  their  fides ;  they  are  the  firfl  and  mod 
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extenfive  violators  of  the  .laws  themfelves  have  made  ; 
they  are  the  dcftroyers  of  the  conftitution,  for  by 
openly  bribing  eledors  and  members,  and  by  leading 
koth  clergy  and  laity  into  difiimulation  and  perjury » 
they  deftroy  the  virtue  of  the  people,  without  which 
no  conilitution  ever  ftood  long.  And  after  all  this^ 
they  complain  of  the  people's  want  of  refpe£t  for  th^mt 
and  their  difobedience  to  the  laws.  * 
.  Zaleucus  made  great  ufe  of  the  innate  fenfe  of  (bame 
in  enforcing  his  laws  and  eftablifhing  virtuous  pradi-* 
ces.  For  indance,  in  order  to  reprefs  extravagance 
in  the  ladies,  he  ordered,  with  fevere  penalty,  that 
no  woman  ihould  go  out  with  more,  than  on^  attea- 
dant^  un]§(s  (he  was  drunk ;  nor  be  a  night  from 
Jiome^  unlefs  ibe  was  with  a  gallant ;  nor  dre&  her« 
felf  gorgeouily,  unlefs  (he  was  a  jproftitiKe  by  profef^ 
fion.  He  likewife  forbid  the  men's  drefling  themfel- 
ves in  an  effeminate  hianner,  unlefs  they  were  whore^ 
mongers  and  adulterers  ^.  Thefe  were  good  contri-r 
vances  in  a  country  in  which  (hame  had  an  influence. 
But  fuch  regulations  would  gnfwer  no  end  in  a  eoua« 
try  where  gendemen  were  not  afhamcd  of  being 
thought  adulterers,  nor  ladies  of  being  known  for 
profcfTed  wh* — s.  Governments,  therefore,  which 
fuffer  the  fenfe  of  fhame  to  be  loft  in  their  people,  lofc 
the  befl  handle  for  governing  them  by,  and  muft. 
thank  themfelves  if  they  find  them  ungovernable, 

O  ihame  to .  debauched  Chrifiiam  I  Such  was  the 
fandity  of  manners  of  the  anticnt  Heathen  court  of 
Areopagus ^  that  the  members  of  it  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  a  tavern.  If  they  did*  they  were  ?xpcllcj4 
without  mercy  K  « 

Na 
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No  man  could  be  an  Athenian  archon^  or  magiftratc, 
unlefs  his  character  and  life  could  bear  the  ftrideft 
examination  *.  And  to  be  of  the  high  court  of  Are(H 
pagus,  was  an  unquedionable  teftimonial  b.  Even  in 
the  degenerate  times  of  the  republic^  wheo  afew  per-* 
fons  of  indifferent  charaders  got  into  that  facred  ibc)« 
cty»  it  was obferved,  that  they  reformed  their  manners^. 
The  court  of  Areopagus  prefcrvcd  the  dignity  of  its 
charadcr  to  the  laft,  even  under  the  dominion  of  ty« 
rants,  and  after  the  Athenian  liberty  was  gone^^  The 
Athenians  did  not  fufFer  any  man  of  an  infamous  cha* 
ra<fler  for  lewdnefs,  impiety^  cowardice,  or  debt^  to 
vote  in  the  affembiy  of  the  people  ^. 

When  one  of  the  Athenian  the  fmothetse  was  out 
of  his  office,  and  was  to  be  advanced  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus^  proclamation  was  made,  that  any  one 
might  accufe  him  of  any  mal-admioidration  he  could 
prove  againft  him,  while  in  office.  If  it  was  only 
found,  that  he  had  been  too  niggardly  in  his  manner 
of  living,  fo  flight  an  objedion  excluded  him. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered,  that  an  areopagite  was 
reverenced  by  the  people.  And  it  would  be  wonderful, 
if  the  members  of  one  of  our  higheft  courts,  (be  furc  I 
cannot  mean  the  prefeni)were  cftcemed  by  the  people, 
while  many  of  them  openly  pfofcfs  to  be  as  much  be- 
yond their  inferiors  in  wickednefs  as  in  (lation. 

The  authors  of  the  Antiemt  Universal  His- 
tory, vol,  viii.  p.  z.  afcribe.the  long  continuance  of 
the  Spartan  commonwealth  to  tlie  virtue  of  the  people. 

AxSparta^tht  poets  could  not  publiffi  any  thing  with- 
put  licence :  and  all  immoral  writings  were  prohibited. 

*  The  liberty  and  other  emoluments  which  were 
enjoyed  at  Athens  drawing  thither  a  great  concourfe  of 

people 

■  ■■  .    ,        .. 

a  Vbh.  ErnVf  De  Rsp.  Athbn.  i.  27.  b  Ibid.  31. 

c  Ibid  33,  '  4  Ibid,  36.  e  Ibid.  50. 
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people  from  other  parts,  Solon  forefaw,  that  this  would 
have  bad  confequences,  if  fome  means  were  not  de- 
vifed  to  make  thefe  people  induftrious  j  he  therefore 
eftablifhed  a  law,  that  a  fon  (hould  be  releafed  from  all 
obligation  Co  maintain  an  aged  father,  in  cafe  that 
father  had  not  bred  him  up  to  fome  trade.  He  vefted 
the  court  of  Areopagus  with  a  power  of  examining 
how  people  lived,  and  of  punifliing  idlenels :  he  al- 
lowed every  man  aright  to  profecute  another  for  that 
crime,  and  in  cafe  a  perfon  vvas  convifted  of  it  thrice, 
he  fuffcred  Atimia,  i.  e.  infamy. 

*  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  SicuJus  agree,  that  a  law  of 
this  kind  was  in  ufe  in  Egypt.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Solon,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  learning  of  that  nation,  borrowed  it  from  them, 
a  practice  for  which  the  Greeks  were  famous,  though 
at  the  fame  time  they  ftyled.  thofe  nations  barbarous 
from  whom  their  own  laws  and  policy  were  bor- 
rowed—He cnadled,  that  whoever  refufed  to  main- 
tain his  parents,  or  had  wafted  his  paternal  eftatc, 
fhould  be  infamous.  It  fcems,  Solon  did  not  con- 
ceive that  a  man  could  be  privately  bad,  and  pub- 
lickly  good,  that  one  who  ncglefted  his  duty  to  his 
parents  (hould  pfeferve  it  to  the  eftate,  or  be  frugal  of 
his  country's  revenue  who  had  fpent  hi.«  own  ^' 

When  the  Athenians  became  corrupt,  they  grew 
irreligious,  and  affifted  the  Phocaans  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Delphi^  though  they  could  not  confute  the 
general  opinion  of  Apollo  s  being  really  a  god  ^.  So  our 
governors  laugh  at  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
they  have  never  fo  fully  confidered,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  produce  any  good  rcafons  again  ft  its  credibility,  or 
rather  which  they  are  fo  ignorant  of,  as  not  to  know 
the  moft  plaufibleCobjedidns  againft  it. 

•  Nee 


a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  vi.  312,  blbid.  511. 
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*  Necnumera  HifpanoSy  &c.  Wc  have  neither  con- 
quered Spain'  by  numbers,  nor  Gaul  by  martial 
power,  nor  Carthage  by  craft ,  nor  Greece  by  art ;  but 
we  have  prevailed  over  all  nations  .by  our  being  wife 
enough  to  know,  that  all  human  aSairs  ace  diredl- 
cd  by  the  Divine  Providence «/  So  fays  Cicero. 
But  Cicero  was  an  ignorant  heathen.  Our  modern 
Chriftian  ftatefmen  ^  wifer  than  to  regard  the  doc- 
trine of  their  own  fcripture,  '  That  righteoufnef$  ex- 
alteth  a  nation  i  and  that  fin  is  the  reproach  of  a 
people. 

Ariftotle  thinlcs  a  government  compounded  of  mo- 
narchy, ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  the  beft.  I  fup- 
pofe  he  thought  that  form  of  government  the  beft,, 
wjiich  had  the  broadeft  foundation^  as  leaft  likely  to 
throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  one,  or  a  few, 
which  are  proper  tyrannies.  For  my  partji  what  I 
have  read  and  feen,  convinces  me,  that  the  gmt  dan- 
ger to  liberty  arifes  from  a  court  poflefled  of  a.  large 
revenue,  and  united  together  into  a  compadt  junto 
under  a  tyrant,  who  either  actively  fupporta  them  in 
their  confpiracy  againft  the  people,  or  palHvely  per- 
mits them  to  fcreen  their  villanies  under  his  name. 

Arifiotle  blames  the  Carthaginian  conftitution,  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  chufe  into  a  ftation  of  power  the 
mofl:  virtuous  and  able  man,  unlefs  he  was  likewife 
rich.  This  led,  he  thought,  too  much  to  ariflocracy. 
A  needy  man,  they  pretended,  could  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  mind  fufficiently  vacant  for  attending 
to  public  concerns.  But  the  philofopher  obferves, 
that  then  the  bufinefs  was,  to  find  honeft  and  «ble 
men,  to  put  them  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  thi^n  give 
them  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Lycurgus^ 

a  C/V*  FRO  RULLO. 
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Lycurgu%%  intention  »  was  to  limit .  within  prop^ 
bounds  the  power  of  the  commons;  to  keep  up  equality 
among  the  people,  the  heft  nurfc  of  concord,  and 
ftrength  of  republics ;  to  accuftom  the  Spartans  ^  from 
their  childhood,  to  obey  law  and  juft  authority,  to  live 
temperately,  to  fubdue  inordinate  defires,  to  bear 
labour,  to  be  patient  under  hard(hips,  to  be  ready  to 
run  hazards  for  their  country,  andlko  fufFer  death  rather 
than  acft  a  part  unworthy  of  a  Spartan.  • 

S^lon  made  idlencfs  penal  at  Athens^.  Herod&tus  and 
Diodorus  Si  cuius  fay,  the  Egyptians  had  a  law  to  the 
fame  purpofe; 

The  Cqfiilians  obliged  every  man  to  live  agreeably  to 
his  rank,  that  there  might  be  no  temptation  to  expence^ 
and  confcquent  dependency  and  corruption  <5.  •- 

THit Athenians  Y^\xh\\Qk\y  rewarded  merit,  as  well  as 
jHinifhed  guilt.  The  honour  of  the  firft  feat  at  the 
public  (hows  rauft  have  had  great  efFeds.  We  give 
feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  as  well  as  in  the  playhoufe^ 
to  the  richeft,  not  to  the  worthieft.  Even  learned 
degrees  arc  given  at  our  univerfiiies  to  men  of  quality, 
oa  account  of  their  birth  and  fortune,  in  fpite  of  the 
groffeft  ignorance.  The  Athenians  punifhed  ingra- 
titude. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  no  mart 
openly  canvafled  for  places  of  power  and  truft.  In 
the  degenerate t imcs of C/^«d^,«yy//^,  Cc^ary  tndPomp^, 
this  raodeft  referve  was  thrown  off,  anc^  the  open  con- 
tentions for  honours  ^nd  employment^  ran  high.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Rome^  men  placed  their  notions  of 
honour  in  liviag  frugally  and  ferving  their  country. 

In 


a  Ul^b,  Emm.  De  Rbp.  Laco*  i.  217. 

b  Plut*  in  Stlon» 

c  Meoi  Uiiiv.  Hist,  xx.  aSf . 
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ta  the  degcneriite  times,  it  was  honourable  to  live  ex-- 
peofively  oa  the  fpoils  of  their  country. 

PhtQ  fays  *,  uolefs  philofophers  undertake  the  go- 
vernment of  ftateSt  or  ftacefnden  put  on  the  chara^er 
of  philofophers,  io  is  thisit  wifdom  add  power  may 
be  in  poiTeHion  of  the  fame  petfons,  there  will  be  no 
tnA  to  the  diftrede^  of  mankind. 

It  is  impoflible,  fays  Plato\  that  both  riches  and 
Virtue  fliould  be  held  in  fupreme  eftimation  in  a  (late. 
One  or  the  other  will  prevail;  ^nd  according  as  one 
or  the  other  prevails^  the  fecurity  or  the  ruin  of  the 
ftate  is  confirmed^ 

It  is  bard  for  a  ftate  to  be  fecure,  unlefs  it  be  either 
mad«  impoi&ble,  as  in  Sparta ^  for  individuals  to 
grow  dangerously  rich  and  powerful,  or  proviiion  bo 
made  againfl;  the  evil  efFe^  of  overgrown  riches  and 
power  in  fubj^^j*  Wirh  this  view  the  ^ntient  repubip* 
lies  fubje€ted  to  banishment  for  a  time,  by  the  oftra-^ 
cifmi  or  petalifm,  thc^e  citizens,  whofe  overgrown 
riches  and  exc^illve  popularity^  feemed  dangerous  to 
manners  or  to  liberty^ 

^  Vice  and  ignorance  are  the  only  fupport  of  ty« 
raonyi  a$  virtue  and  knowledge  are  the  only  fupport 
of  freedom*  Telia  wife  man  what  kind  of  govern-* 
mept  18  eAabliAed  in  any  particular  fociety,  and  he 
livill  tell  you  what  are  the  manners,  and  what  the  un<* 
derftandings  of  the  member^  of  that  fociety  <^/  The 
court-fycQpbant  Clarendon^  makes  a  matter  of  won-r 
der,  that  the  parliament's  army  was  more  orderly 
than  the  tyrant'^^  But  the  excellent  Mrs.  Macaulay 
/hews,  that  it  wa$  to  beexpe^ed,  the  better  caule 
fbould  have  the  better  defenders,  and  contrariwife<^« 

Vol.,  in.    .  B  b  Roufjeau 

2l  Db  Republ.  v.  in  fine.  b  Ibid*  viii. 

c  MacctuK  iVa  1$2>  d  Ibid. 
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Rou/Jeau  endeavours  to  depreciate  knowledge,  zA 
the  caufe  of  pride  and  other  vices,  which  deform  the 
fpecies.  Bqt  he  is  diametrieally  wrong.  For  it  is 
not  knowledge,  but  the  want  of  knowledge,  that 
produces  pride*  The  moft  ignorant  clown  is  not 
ipore  modeft  than  were  Socrates^  Newton^  Boerbaave^ 
Hales.  Extenfive  knowledge  naturally  leads  to  a  juft 
fenfe  of  human  weaknefs. 

In  parts  fuperiof  what  advantage  lies? 

Say  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wife? 

'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known^ 

To  fee  all  others  wants,  and  feel  onr  own*  Fofb* 

It  might  be  of  good  ufe  to  take  care,  that  enor*^ 
moui  riches  be  difcountenanced,  and  made  an  objec-^ 
tion  to  the  advancement  of  individuals. 

If  there  were  a  ne  plus  ultra^  beyond  which  indi^ 
viduals  could  not  go,  they  would,  after  attaining  the 
limited  fum,  turn  their  ambition  into  another  chan-^ 
neU  As  it  is,  there  remains  no  objedl  of  purfuit^ 
but  money,  money,  money,  to  the  end  of  life. 

•  Whoever  contrives  to  make  a  peoj^le  very  rich 
and  great,  lays  the  foundation  of  their  mifery  And 
deftruAion.— ^No  condition  is  durable^  but  fuch  as  is 
eftabli(hed  in  mediocrity  \ 

The  firft  decline  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
wascaufed  by  the  introdu£tion  of  riches  in  confequence 
of  Lyfander%  conqueftB  ^.  The  Roman  virtue  begun 
to  decline  from  the  time  of  Lucullust  conquefts  in  the 
Eaft.  The  Spartans  chofe  their  ephori  out  of  the 
meaneft  tank,  if  they  could  not  find  proper  nden  in 
the  higher  ^.  'Tis  true,  there  was  but  little  variety 
of  ranks  among  the  Spartans. 

Tiberius 

b  .£/>».  Emm,  i.  329.  c  Ibid«   I.  63. 
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Tsierius  Gracchus  propofed  the  revival  of  the  law, 
by  which  no  perfon  was  permitted  to  poHfefs  more 
than  500  acres  of  land  ^, 

A  very  falutary  law  was  propofed  by  l^iciaiuf  for 
preventing  exorbitant  riches  K 

Yet  the  fame  Jjicinius  was  afterwards  fined  for 
baving  ioqq  acres  of  land,  while  the  law  limited  him 
to  50Q.  He  had  falfely  given  in  half  the  land  as  be-^ 
longing  to  his  brother. 

Exorbitant  riches  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  while 
the  public  treafures  are  exhaufted,  like  fwelled  legs 
with  an  emaciated  hody,  are  a  fymtoni  of  decline  ia 
a  date. 

Who  can  imaging,  that  Craffus  could^  by  juftifia^e 
ble  means,  amafs  the  enornious  (un^  of  I)356,ooq/« 
flerlingc. 

When  Curius  Dentatus  was  offered,  for  his  great 
iervioe  in  conquering  Pyrrbus^  50  acres  of  land,  he 
refufed  it^^  laying,  That  a  citizen,  who  cannot  con- 
tent himfelf  with  f<?ven  acres,  is  dangergois  to  the 
community  <  Cornelius  Ruffenus^  who  had  been^ 
^nt^l  and  di&alor,  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  fe- 
nators  fox  having  in  his  houfe  ten  pounds  weight  of 
plated  The  Roman  ambaifadors  were  prefented  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  golden  crown  each.  They  declined 
his  prdent,  and  Tet  the  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the 
king's  ftatues.  Which  fuperiority  to  niches  gained 
the  Romans  great  refpeft  in  Egypt  ^. 

Montefquieu  %  thinks  equality  ought  to  be  prefcryed 
in  9  flatc,  by  all  poffible*  means. 

By 


«^ 


a  Amt.  Ukit.  Hist.  xii.  403.  b  Ibid.  24. 

c  Ibid.  XIII.  137.         d  Ibid. 'XII.  150.         e  Ibid,  151. 
f  Ibid.  152.  g  L*£8f|L,  OS!  Leix,  i.  7^. 
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By  our  conftitutiori^  a  part  of  a  gemlcniitfi'g  dlatc 
may  be  taken  from  him  for  the  advantage  of  a  publie 
road,  and  a  value  fet  upon  the  damage  by  jury*  Yet 
that  price  may  be  much  below  what  he  would  chufe 
to  take  for  the  land ;  but  private  advantage  nqruft  y  1614 
to  public. 

Na  fubjefl  in  any  country  ought  to  be  e:Korbitantly 
rich.  It  is  a  thing  of  ill  example,  and  excited  tin-^ 
bounded  defires^  which  lay  men  open  to  corruption. 

Would  it  be  any  great  hardfhip^  if  there  were  a  law„ 
that  no  Britijh  fubjed:  fhould  have  above  lo^ooo/i  a 
year  ?  ^  My  opinion/  fays  the  Czarina  »,  *  inclinea 
moft  to  the  divifton  of  property,  as  I  efleem  it  my 
duty  to  wi(b,  that  every  one  (houtd  have  a  compe- 
tency. The  ftate  will  receive  more  benefit  from  fe- 
vera!  thoufands  of  fubjeifls,  who  enjoy  a  competency^ 
than  from  a  few  hundreds  immenfdy  rich/ 

Moft  men  are  ruined  by  growing  rich.  Here  fcA-^ 
'  lows,  however,  an  inftance  to  the  contrary,  which  I 
infert  for  the  fake  of  the  noble  example  and  ft^ftrudion 
St  exhibits. 

<  In  the  year  1464,  died  Co/mo  de  Media,  who, 
though  the  private  fubj eft  of  a  republic,  bad  more 
riches  than  any  king  in  Eurdpe^  and  laid  out  mdre 
money  in  works  of  tafte,  magnificence,  leatning,  and 
charity,  than  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  fliates  of  that, 
the  preceding,  or  the  fubfeqoenc  age  ;-  tbofe  of  his 
own  family  excepted.  The  riches  he  w^  pofileiied 
pf  would  appear  incredible,  did  not  the  monuments 
of  his  magnificence  ftili  remain,  and  did  not  his  co»*. 
temporaries  give  us  unqueftionable  teftimonies  both 
of  them  and  his  liberality*    They  were  fuch  that  we 

arQ 

«lK»T».p.  174. 
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are  tempted  to  believe^  that  he  ^nd  his  family  knew 

of  fome  channels  of  commerce  that  have  been  Jofl:, 

probably  by  the  difcovcry  of  America^  and  the  frc- 

.  quency  of  the  Eajl  Indian  commerce  by  fea,  to  which 

the  Europeans^  in  his  time^  were  almoft  (Irangers.  He 

lent  vaft  fums  of  money  to  the  public,  the  payment 

of  which  he  never  required  j  and  there  fcarcely  was  a 

citi^sen  in  Florence  whom  he  did  not  at  one  time  or 

other  affift  with  money,  without  the  fmalleft  expec- 

tatioft  of  its  being  returned.     His  religious  founda-^ 

tion#  were  prodigious.     Not  contented  with  having 

founded  fo  many  religious  edifices,  he  endowed  them 

likewi{b  with  rich  furniture,  magnificent  altars,   and 

chapels.     His  private  buildings  were  equally  fump- 

(uous.     His  palace  in  Florence  exceeded  that  of  any 

foveteign  prince^  in  his  time ;  and  he  had  other  pa« 

Jaccs  at  Coreggiot  Fefo/e,  Cafaggivolo^  and  Febrto,  His 

munificence  even  reached  Jerujalemt  where  he  credled 

$1  noble  hofpital  for  diftrefTed  pilgrims. 

^  Jki  thofe  works  of  more  than  royal  expence,  he 
tnight  have  been  equalled  by*  men  equally  rich;  but 
his  deportment  and  manner  were  unexampled.  In  his 
private  converfation  he  was  humble,  unaffedted,  unaf- 
ftiming.  Every  thing  regarding  his  perfon  was  plain, 
modcft,  and  nothing  differing  from  the  middling 
rank  of  people  i  thereby  giving  a  proof  of  his  virtue^ 
and  wifddm,  becaufe  nothing  is  mote  dangerous  in  a 
commcmwealth  than  pomp  and  parade.  His  expences 
begot  no  envy,  becaufe  laid  out  in  embellifhing  his 
country,  of  which  all  his  fcllow^citizens  partook. 
Cofmoy  with  all  that  fimplicity  of  life,  had  towering 
bold  notions  of  his  country's  digriity  and  intcrefl. 
His  intelligence  was  beyond  that  of  any  prince  of 
^urofe^  and  there  fc^.sjsly  was  |t  court  where  he 

'       "  T  did 
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did  Bot  entertain  a  private  agent.  His  long  continu-^ 
ance  in  power^  viz.  for  thirty  one  years,  is;  a  proof  of 
his  great  abilities,  a$  the  modc(t  ufe  he  made  of  hi$ 

power  is  of  his  difpoiition  ^** 

*  It  is  tq  little  purpofe,  th^it  we  multiply  fydems^ 
dodrines,  and  nioral  treatifes.  Till  government  (hall 
conneA  honour  and  profperity  with  .  virtue,,  and  in<^ 
famy  and  unhappinefs  with  vice,  little  will^be  e|Fe£ked^ 
That  couptry  ftands  moft  in  need  of  rewards  an4 
punilbments,  where  patriotifm  is  at  tb^  loweft  ebb  K' 

A  wrong  difpofition  in  a  people  may  be  correded 
by  playing  contrary  paflions  againft  one  another^  Arcf 
they  proud  and  lazy,  like  the  Spaniar^f  f  Let  the  go^ 
vernment  give  honours  to  the  induflrious,  and  difgrace 
the  idle,  &c.  ^rt  they  (like  thct  French)  too  much 
given  to  war  ?  Let  a  Ffet^ry  encourage  the  arts  of 
peace  among  them,  attaching  to  thofe  arts  all  the  ho* 
nours  and  advantages,  and  withdrawing  the  people 
from  a  delight  in  the  art  of  murder.  Are  (hey,  likQ 
the  Englijh,  degenerating  from  that  love  of  liberty, 
which  was  the  glory  of  their  anceftors,  and  finking 
into  the  fordid  love  of  riches  and  pleafure  ?  Let  a  pa- 
triot king  inlift  on  laws  and  regulations  for  gradually 
aboli|hing  places  and  pensions,  and  reftoring  the  naT 
tion  to  the  condition  it  was  in,  when  bribery  was  im-r 
poilible ;  and  fo  on.. 

<  I  have  often  thought  (fays  Lord  Batburfi  in  his 
Letter  to  Swift)  that  if  ten  or  a  dozen  patriotSj^ 
who  are  rich  enough  to  have  ten  di(hes  every  d^  foe 
dinner,  would  invite  their  friends  to  only  two  or 
three,  it  might  perhaps  (hame  thofe,  who  cannot 
afford  two,  from  having  conflantly  ten,  and  fo  it 

woul4 
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would  be  in  every  other  circuaiftance  of  life.     But 
luxury  is  our  ruin/ 

No  nation  ever  was  very  corrupt  under  a  long  con-> 
ninued  virtuous  goveromenty  nor  virtuous  under  a  long 
continued  vicious  adminiftration.  Whether  this  coun« 
try  is,  and  has  long  been  very  corrupt,  let  the  reader 
determine,  after  he  has  impartially  confidered  the  con- 
tents of  thefe  volumes. 

He  who  formed  the  human  mind^  and  who  therefore 
muft  be  the  beft  judge  of  the  proper  means  for  influ- 
encing  it,  has  (hewn  us,  that  he  judges  thofe  to  be,  the 
propofing  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  former  to 
a£t  upon  the  hopes^  and  the  latter  upon  the  fears  of 
our  fpecies.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  beings,  who 
attach  themfelves  to  a  right  courfe  of  adion,  and  avoid 
the  contrary,  from  motives  of  this  kind,  are  lefs  praife-> 
worthy  than  thdfe  who  love  virtue  and  abhor  vice  for 
their  own  fakes. merely,  yet  is  it  equally  certain^  that 
in  this  early  ftate  of  moral  difcipline,  no  incentives 
more  efficacious  could  have  been  found.  What  fo 
likely  to  fhrtle  a  mad  mifcreant>  and  ftop  him  in  his 
vicious  career,  as  the  denunciation  of  puni(hments 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  thofe  puniflimentsto^ 
be  inflidted  by  a  hand  chat  is  omnipotent  and  irrefift- 
ible.  The  difintereftcd  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
vice  muft  come  afterwards. 

As  to  moral  charader,  mankind  may  bedivided  into 
three  claiTes  :  i.  The  meaner  and  more  fordid,  who 
are  a  great  part  of  the  fpecies,  whofe  minds,  or  the 
earthly  fubftance  they  have  inftead  of  minds,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  drawn  to  decency  onfy  by  the  grofs  allure- 
ment of  pecuniary  rewards ;  and  of  being  deterred  from 
open  wickednefs  only  by  the  fear  of  prifons,  fines,  and 
corporal  punifhments.  2.  The  next  rank  above  tbefe» 
^  arc 
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arc  pccfons  of  a  noWer  charadlcri  who  are  CipaUe  of 
great  and  good  actions,  when  attended  with  fangie  and 
glory-  3.  The  higheft,  or  thofe  few  of  our  fpecles, 
who  ar?  more  angels  than  men,  are  they,  who  Iwe* 
virtue  for  its  own  feke,  without  glory,  and  even  with 
ipfamy  aud  fufferingi  and  who  abhor  vice  though  at-^ 
tended  with  pro6t>.  and  furrounded  with  the  falfe  gUrci 
of  honours^  titles,  and  preferme0ts«  It  is^nfy  with  the 
^rilaod  fecopd  of  thefe  cUiTeSi  that  the  04tefn:ian  can 
have  any  thing  to  do.  Thofe  of  the  third  are  infi- 
nitely above  hi$  arts,  and  want  neither  allurementfi  to 
virtue  nordetera)ent$  from  vice  s  as  they  find  both  ia 
the  happy  difpolfitions  of  their  own  godlike  minds« 

^  II  eft  du  plus  grand  interetf  fee*  It  is  of  fupremti 
confcqucnce  to  the  ftate,  that  through  the  wife  provi-^ 
dence  of  the  government,  the  people  of  all  ranka  ob^ 
ferve  the  rules  of  jufticc  in  their  int6jrw>urfe  with  ooe 
finother.  It  is  evident,  that  if  men  aecafiiomed  them*^ 
£slve$  to  do  to  othera,  as  they  mights  in  reafon^  fxp^ 
others  to  do  by  them»  either  there  would  be  no  injury 
done,  or  every  injury  would  be  more  than  repaired^ 
which  would  render  life  infinitely  happier  for  all  rank** 
high  and  low,  than  we  ice  it  K* 

By  the  laws  of  Geneva^  the  fon  of  a  pcrfon  whd 
died  infolveot,  is  exclu^ded  from  the  magistracy  1  a^d 
even  from  a  feat  in  the  great  council,  uniefs  he  f^ys 
his  father's  debts  ^ 

The  true  love  of  liberty,  (fays  Mrs.  Macatday) 
is  founded  in  virtue^/  She  therefore  generouily 
apologifes  for  the  feeming  precifenefe  of  mao-f 
ners,  which  appeared  in  the  republican  parliaments 

by 
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i>y  urging  in  their  favour,  that  they  had  fincerely  kt 
heart  the  prbmoting  of  virtue  and  religion  among  the 
people. 

Many  lifeful  bills  werci  left  depending  when  Crom^ 
W/ZdifTolved  the  parliament.  As,  for  uniting  Scot-^ 
landznA  England.  For  county  regifters*  For  com- 
pelling able  debtors  to*  pay,  and  relieving  infol vents* 
For  prefcrving  and  increafing  timber.  For  regulating 
weights  and  meafiires.  For  amending  and  reducing 
into  one,  the  laws  againfl:  fornication  and  adultery  \ 
For  fuppreffing  the  detcftable  fins  of  inceft^  adultery 
and  fornication  ^.  For  prohibiting  cock-matchesc^ 
Againft  challenges  and  duels^  and  all  provocations 
thereto.  For  contribution  of  ohe  meal  in  the  week  for 
raifing  and  arming  forces  againfl:  the  tyrants  For 
puniihing  fuch  perfons  as  live  at  high  rates,  and  have 
no  vifible  eftate,  profeffion^  or  calling  anfwerable^ 
Againfl:  drinking  healths^,  &c. 

The  oath  in  CromwelFs  time  runs  thus,  ^lA.B.  do^ 
in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  promife  and  fwear, 
&c.'  Much  more  folemn  than  the  unmeaning  oath 
we  ufe«;  which  is  worfe  than  ufelefs  ;  as  unthinking 
people  are  in  ho  degree  awed  by  it ;  and  damn  thetti- 
fclves  before  they  are  aware.  The  Irijh  form  of  aa 
oath  is  very  awful.  The  oath  among  the  Siberians  is 
a  moft  terrible  ftring  of  imprecations  i  ^  May  the  bear 
tear  me  to  pieces  in  the  wood ;  may  the  bread  I  eat 
Hick  in  my  throat,  &c.  if  I  do  not  fpeak  truth/  The 
Tungufians  in  Ruffia  kill  a  dog,  and  burn  his  body, 
and  imprecate  on  themfelves  the  fame  fate,  &c  ^. 

Vol.  III.  Cc  The 
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The  form  of  the  oath  at  jit  hem  was  Very  terrible^ 
coniiftihg  of  dreadful  imprecations ;  and  at  Athens  a 
falfe  witnefs  was  puni(hed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
accufed  would  have  been,  if  regularly  conviSed.  To 
make  an  oath  too  c|;ieap,  by  frequent  pradice,  is  to 
weaken  the  obligation  of  itj  and  deftroy  its  efHcacy  ^/ 

J^hemiftocks  did  once  fay,  thaft  of  a  fmali  city,  he 
could  make  a  great  people*     This  he  fpoke  from  the. 
right  fenfe  he  had  of  his  own  abilities  and  ikill.  Go- 
vernors and  magiftrates  that  are  the  reverfe  pf  him^ 
and  who  rule  weakly,  can  render  a  potent  country  in. 
a  (hort  time  poor,  defpifed,  and  miferable*     Such  io. 
whom  government  is  entrufted^  (hould  endeavour  t^, 
hinder  the  growth  of  all  kind  of  vic^^  as  intemper*^ 
ance  and  Luxury :    for  luxury  is  the  parent  of  want, 
and  Wants  begets  in  the  minds  of  men  difghedience 
and  defire  of  change.     To  fee.  tba^  impiety  be  not. 
countenanced,  nor  books  fcatteredan^ong  the  vulgar» 
l{/high  tend  to  the  overthrow  or  weakening  of  the 
general  notions  o£  religion,    fhould  be  no  lefs  their 
care*     It  is  no  lefs  their  duty  to  promote  virtue,  and 
to  encourage  merit  of  any  kind^  and.  to  givq  it  thdr 
helping  hand:  fuch  as  have  been  counted  great  and 
able  ftatelmen  in  all  countries  have  fo  done ;  and 
judged  that  to  propagate  what  was  good,  and  to  fup- 
prels  vice,  was  the  moft  material  part  of  government. 
They  (hould  difcountenance  immoralities  of  all  forts.; 
they  fhould  fee  them  cxpofed  in  public  j  they  fhould 
caufe  the  pulpits  to  declaim  againft  them  i  they  (hould 
make  them  a  bar  to  preferment^  and  the  laws  (hould 
be  all  pointed  againft  them^. 

If 
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^  If  philofofiby  will  not  fufiice  to  bind  the  cetnmoti 
pieople  to  their  duty,  what  muft  be  faid  of  fome  mo- 
dern politicians  who  (hew  no  deiire  of  fetting  up  mo-: 
ralitft  and  yet  ate  pulling  down  revealed  religion  i 
fitatefmen  have  bten  accufea  of  being  uncertain  them- 
felvei  in  religious  points ;  biit,  till  lately  they  were 
never  feen  to  colidtenance  iii  others  fuch  a  loofenefs  i 
and  till  of  late  years  it  was  neve^  known  a  recommen- 
dation to  preferihent.  Would  it  any  thing  avail  the 
public  to  have  the  fettled  opinions  concet'ning  divine 
matters  quite  altered  by  the  law  ?  If  not,  why  do 
fiich  as  propofe  innovations  in  revealed  religion,  find 
fo  many  open  advocates/ and  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank  ^ 
How  comes  it  to  paifs  tba(  the  majority  fuffer  them- 
felv^s  to  be  guided,  and  often  With  hard  reins,  by  a 
^all  number  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  this  is  brought  a- 
booft  merely  by  a:  right  difpofition  of  power,  whereby 
the  weak  come  to  hold  the  flrong  in  their  dominion  ? 
Or  can  it  be  thought  that  laws  are  fqfficient  to  fubjedt 
the  bodies  of  men  to  government,  uhlefs  fomething 
^e  did  conftrain  their  confcience  and  their  minds  ? 
It  is  hardly  to  bb  doubted  but  that  if  the  common 
people  are  once^  induced  to  lay  afide  religion,  they 
will  quickly  caft  off  ail  fear  of  their  rulers.  But  fuch 
as  objedl  agatnft  revealed  religion,  as  it  is  now  tranP 
mittecl  to  u$,  tiave  they  another  fcheme  ready  ?  When 
diey  have  pulled  down  the  old  frame,  can  they  fet 
op  a  better  in  its  room  ?  Moll  certainly  by  their  owtx 
lives,  either  in  private,  or  in  relation  to  the  public, 
thiey  fcem  very  unfit  apoftles  to  propagate  a  new  be- 
lief. When  the  common  people  all  of  a  fudden  be- 
come corrupt,  and  by  quicker  fteps  than  was  ever 
known  5  when  they  do  not  revere  the  laws ;  wheft 
there  is  no  mutual  juftice  among  them;  when  they 
4effaad  the  prince  j  when  they  proftitute  their  voicea 
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in  ele£lion»9  it  may,  he  certainly  concluded  that  (bcl^ 
a  country  is  by  the  artifice  of  fome^  and  the  negli-r 
gence  of  others,  iet  loofe  in  the  principles  of  religion. 
Nothing  therefore  can  more  conduce  to  corre^ing 
the  manners  of  a  depraved  people,  than  a  due  care  of 
religious  matters ;  a  right  devotion  to  God  will  beget 
patience  in  national  calamities,  fubmiffion  to  the 
laws,  obedience  to  the  prince,  love  to  one  another, 
and  a  hatred  to  fadion  ;  and  it  will  produce  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  different  ranks  of  men,  true  zeal  and 
afFcdtion  to  their  country'^  welfare?*  The  preventive 
remedy  againfl  fuch  diflempers  is  to  be  had  from  the 
precepts  of  morality,  which  lyriters  upon  all  forts  of 
fubjeds  fliould  endeavour  to  inculcate.  For  the  vices 
or  virtues  of  a  country  influence  very  much  in  all  its 
bufinefs  i  fo  that  he  wbc  would  propofe  methods,  by 
which  the  afFairsi  of  a  kingdom  may  be  any  ways  bet^ 
tered,  fhould  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  predomi- 
nant paffions,  the  morals,  temper,  and  inclinations, 
of  the  people^,' 

^  Ceji  U  fublime  de  la  politique^  &c.  It  is  the 
height  of  political  fagacity  toeflablifh  focietyon  fuch 
principles,  that  it  (hall  preferve  itfelf,  and  fhall  <9Dn- 
cinually  tend  to  its  own  improvement*  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  neceffary  that  each  member  in  the  governr 
ing  part  of  fuch  a  fociety,  fhall  find,  that  he  gets 
more  profit  or  honour  by  confulting  the  common  in^ 
(erefl:,  than  he  could  by  attending  only  to  bis  owa 
private  advantage.  ' 

^  From  this  maxim,  that  the  moft  powerful  motive 
for  letting  mankind  to  work,  is,  duly  rewarding  abit- 
iities  and  virtues,  may  be  deduced,  and  explained  all 
the  caufes  gf  the  rife  and  fall  of  flates,  and  a  pror- 
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bahle  conje<flure  of  their  future  fate,  and  on  what 
j^de  their  decline  will  begin,  I  invite  my  pbilofo- 
phical  fucceifors  to  purfue  this  thought*  and  to  apply 
this  maxiai  to^the  antient  dates,  which  have  periflied, 
^nd  in  whofe  ruins  the  foundation  of  new  ones  has 

\ycea  laid  */ 

Let  any  man,  vvho  has  knowledge  enough  for  it, 
lirfl:  compare  the  natural  flate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  then  their  artificial  (late 
together  s  th^t  is,  let  him  confider  riiinutely  the  ad- 
vantages wt  have  by  the  fituatipn,  extent,  and  nature 
pf  our  iiland,  oyer  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  fait 
marfhes-gained  on  %h9  fea,  and  hardly  defended  from 
it  3  and  after  that,  let  him  conlider  how  nearly  thefe 
provinces  have  r^ifed  themfelves  to  an  equality  of 
wealth  and  power  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
]Prom  whence  arifes  the  difference  of  improvement  ? 
It  arifes  plainly  from  hence  i  the  Dutch  have  been, 
from  the  foundation  of  their  common  wealth,  a  nation 
pf  patriots  and  jiierchants,  The  fpirit  of  that  peo« 
pie  \izs  not  been  diverted  from  thefe  two  objedts,  the 
defence  of  (heir  liberty,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
|rade  and  comoierce,  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
thern,  with  uninterrupted  and  unflackened  applica- 
tion, induftry,  order,  and  ceconomy.  In  Great  Bri-- 
fain^  the  cafe  has  not  been  the  fame  in  either  re- 
fpeQs  ^.  * 

On  the  necedlty  of  attention  tq  the  manners  of  the 
people,  the  following  proteil  ag^inft  the  gin-ad, 
1742,  is  excellent,  . 

*  Becaufe  the  ad:  of  the  9th  of  his  prefent  Majefty^ 
|o  prevent  the  exceilive  drinking  of  fpiritous  liquors, 
which  is  by  this  bill  to  be  repealed,  declares,  that  the 

drinking 
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drinking  6f  fpiritous  liquots^  or  fifdbg  Wale)-s^  ik 
become  very  common,  cfpecially  amotigft  the  pfeople 
of  inferior  ranks,  the  conftant  ant)  exceflive  uffe 
Virhereof  tends  greatly  to  the  defti-udion  of  theiir 
healths,  rendering  them  unfit  for  ufeful  labotir  and 
bufinefs,  debauching  their  morals,  and  inciting  them 
to  perpetrate  all  manner  df  vice ;  and  the  ill  eodfe- 
quences  of  the  excefSve  ufe  of  fuch  liquors,  are  not 
confined  to  the  prefent  generation,  but  extend  tb  fu-^ 
ture  ages,  and  tend  to  the  devaftacton  and  ruin  of 
this  kingdom*  We  therefore  apprehendj  that  if  aft 
ad  defigned  to  remedy  fuch  indifputabte  mifehiefs, 
was  not  found  adequate  to  its  felatary  intention,  iht 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature  ought  tb  baVe  examined  it* 
smperfedions,  and  fupplied  its  defeds,  and  not  hav6 
refcinded  it  by  a  law,  authorifing  the  manifold  ^a*- 
lamities  it  was  calculated  to  prevent.  2.  Beealife 
the  refufing  to  admit  the  moft  eminent  phyficiatts '  tci 
give  their  opinions  of  the  fatal  confequ6n^«s  of  thele 
poifonous  liquors,  may  be  conftfuAd  without  doors', 
as  a  refolution  of  this  houfe  to  fuppi^ifs  all  aiithe^tic 
information  of  the  pernicious  efifedts  of  the  heahli 
and  morals  of  mankind,  which  witl  n^cefifafily  ftoi^ 
from  the  unreftraintd  licedtioufnefs  permitted  by  thiis 
bill.  3.  Becaufe,  as  it  is  the  inherent  duty  of  every 
legiflative  to  be  watchful  in  prote<Sing  the  lives^  and 
preferving  the  morals  of  the  people,  fo  the  availing 
itfelf  of  their  vices,  debaucheries,  and  confequeiitial 
miferies  to  the  deftru<^ion  ofmiilions,  i^  a  manifeft 
inverfion  of  the  fundamental  .principlies  of  natural 
polity,  and  contrary  to*  thefe  focial  emoluments, 
by  which  govermept  alone  is  inftituted.  4.  Becaufe 
the  opulence  and  power  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the 
numbers,  vigour,  and  induftry  of  its  people  ;  and  its 
liberty  and  happincfs  on  their  temperance  and  mora* 

lityi 
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lUy ;  to  all  which  this  btU  thresitea^  cbftruiSitoti  by 
authoriztDg  fifty  thoufand   houfes,  the  number  zd^ 
mitted  in  the  debate*  to  retail  a  poilbn,  which  by  vmi*- 
verfal  experience  is  known  to  debilitate  the  ftrong, 
and  dcftroy  the  weak  ;  to  exttngai(h  induAry,  and  iq 
inflame  thofe  ioioxicated  by  its  oulsgnant  efficacy^  to 
perpetcate  the  moft  heinous  crimes  :  for  what  con^t 
fufioa  and  calamities  may  not  be  expected,  when 
near  a  twentieth  part  of  the  houfes  in  the  kingdom 
ihaH  be  concerted  into  feminaries  of  drunkennefs  and 
profligacy,  authorized  and;  protected,  by  the  legiflative 
poweca?  And  as  we  conceive   the  contributions  to 
be  paid  by  thefe  infanjous:  receflfes,  and  the  money 
to  beraifedby  thi&deflrudliKe  proJ6<^,  are  confidera-*^ 
tions  highly  unworthy  the  attention,  of  parliamentt 
when  compared  with  the  extenfiM  evila  from  thenco 
arifing,  fo  are  we  of  opinion^  that  if  the  real  exi-* 
gencies  of  the.  public  required  raifing  the  immenfe 
Sims  this  year  grantefli  they  could  by  no  means  paU 
liate  the  having  recourfe  to»a  fupply  founded  on  the 
indulgence   of  debauchery^    the  encouragement  of> 
crimes,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  human  race  ^' 
Let  us  hear  the  lord  Hervey  on  the  fame  fut^ed. 
In  the  time  of  the  late  miniftry,  it  has  been  obferved 
that  drunkennefs  was  become  a  vice  almoft  univerfal' 
among  th^common  people;  and-  that  as  the  liquor 
which. they  generally  drank,  was  fuch,  that  they  could 
deftroy  their  reafon  by  a  fmall  quantity,  and  at  a  fmall    . 
expence^  the  confequence  of  general  drunkennefs  wdr  ^ 
gefltraliidlenefs.:  fince  noman  wouldt  work  any  longe    r 
than  was  neceilary  to  lay  him  afleep,.  for  the  remain    . 
ing  part  of  the* day.    ^fhcy  rcmacked  likewife  thr    u 
the  liquor,  which  they  generally  drank,  was  to  t)    le 
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kft  degree  pernicious  to  healthi  and  deftrudive  of 
that  corporeal  vigour,  by  which  the  bufinefs  of  life  is 
to  be  carried  on  ;  and  a  law  wa8  therefore  made,  by 
which  it  wasT  intended  that  this  fpecies  of  debauchery^ 
fo  peculiarly   fatal,   (hould   be   prevented.     Againft 
the  end  of  this  law,  no  man  has  hitherto  liiade  the 
lead  objedtion  ;  no  one  hardened  to  fignali^e  himfcif 
as  an  open  advocate  for  vice^  or  attempted  to  prove^ 
that  drunkepnefs  was  not  injurious  to  fociety^  and 
contrary  to  the  true  ends  of  human  being.     The  en- 
couragement of  wickednefs  of  this  (hameful  kind^ 
wickednefs  equally  contemptible  and  hateful,  was  re«- 
ferved  for  the  prefent  miniftry^  who  are  now  about  ta 
fupply  thofe  funds  which  they   have   exhaufted   by 
idle   projedSy  and  romantic  expeditions,  at  the  ex«^ 
pence   of  health  and  virtue,  who  have  difcovered  a 
method   of  recruiting  armies   by  the  deftmdion  of 
their  fellow  fubje£ts,  and  while  they  boaft  themfelves 
the  aflertors  of  liberty,  are   edCleavouring  to  enilave 
us  by  the  introdadiotl  of  thefe  vices,  which  in.  all 
countries  and  in  every  age,  have  made  way  for  de- 
fpotic  power  a^ 

Manners,  religion,  and  education  are  sirticles  iii 
Richlieu'%  Pol  it.  TestaM4  which  (hews  that  he 
thought  them  a  part  of  the  concern  of  government** 
Our  minifters  would  laugh  in  any  bodyVfacej  who 
propofed  to  them  any  regulation  upon  any  of  thefe 
iubjedts. 

The  Czarina  defires  her  grandtes  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  refifeption  of  new  laws  ^.  Our  grancfees 
v(the  reader  fees  I  do  not  mean  the  prefent)  wcgild  be 
rJhe  moft  impriSper  fet  of  mdH  in  the  nation,  to  be 

employed 
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<imployed  in  preparing  the  people  fdr  receiving  a  fel 
of  new  and  better  laws;  Themfelves  the  great  vio- 
ktors  of  all  laws  divine  and  humani  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  teach  the  people  to  be  lawlefs^  than 
more  regular  in  their  behaviour. 

My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Profcffor  Fergujbn^  of  EdiH'^ 
inrgby  thus  defcfibes  the  character  and  manner  of  life  of 
ftien  in  higher  ftations,  who  are  void  of  public  fpirit^^ 

*  Men  of  buiinefs  and  of  industry  in  the  inferior 
ftations  of  life  retain  their  occupations^  and  are  fe« 
cured  by  a  kind  of  neceility  in  the  po£&ffion  of  thofe 
habits  on  which  they  rely  for  their  quiet^  and  for  the 
moderate  enjoyments  of  life;  But  the  higher  orders 
of  men^  if  they  reliaqui(h  the  ftate,  if  they  ceafe  to 
poflefs  that  courage  and  elevation  of  mind,  and  to 
exercife  thofe  talents  which  are  employed  in  its  de- 
fence and  its  government,  are,  in  reality,  by  the 
ieeming  advantages  of  their  flation^  become  the  re« 
fufe  of  that  fociety  of  which  they  once  were  the  or« 
naitient ;  and  from  being  the  moft  refpedable^  and 
the  moft  happy  of  its  mem  her  $»  are  become  the  moft 
wretched  and  corrupt.  In  their  approach  to  this  con*^ 
dition,  and  in  the  abfence  of  every  noanly  occupation,! 
they  feel  a  diflatisfadion  and  languor  which  they  can- 
not explain.  They  pine  in  the  midft  of  apparent  en«> 
joy  men  ts ;  or  by  the  variety  and  caprice  of  their  dif^ 
ferent  purfuits  and  amufementSi  exhibit  a  (late  of  agi- 
tation, which,  like  the  difquiet  of  (icknefs,  is  not  a 
proof  of  enjoyment  or  pleafure,  but  of  fufFering  and 
pain.  The  care  of  his  buildings,  his  equipage,  or 
his  table,  is  chofen  by  one;  literary  amulement,  or 
fome  frivolous  ftudy,  by  another.  The  fports  of  the 
Goontry,  and  the  diverfions  of  the  town;  the  gaming 
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table,  dogs,  horfes,  and  winc»  are  em|$1oir^d  to  fill 
ttp  the  biaak  of  a  liftlefs  and  unprofitable  life.  Thel^ 
different  occupations  dilTcr  from  eacb  other  to  refpeiS: 
to  their  dignity,  and  their  innocence :  but  none  o£ 
them  are  the  fchoob  from  which  laen  are  brought  tjc^. 
fuAain  the  tottering  fortune  of  nations;  they  arc 
equally  avocations  from  what  ought  to  be  ihfi  princt^ 
pal  purfuit  of  man,  tho  good  of  mankind.  They 
fpeak  of  human  purfuits  as  if  the  whole  difficidty  were 
to  find  fomething  to  do.  They  &k  on  ibme  frivoloua 
occupa^ioii,  as  if  there  was  nothing  that,  deferved  ta 
he  done^r  They  cfonfider  what  tends  to  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures  as  a  difadvant^^f  ^  themieives.* 
They  fly  from  every  fc^ie  on  which ,  any  eflForts  o£ 
vigour  are  required^  or  in  which  theytmight  be  aUur« 
cd  to  perform  any  fcpvice  to  thetr  country.  We  mif-> 
apply  our  compafBon  in  pitying  the  poor  ^  it  were 
much  more  jufily  applied  to  the  rich,  who  b^ome 
the  firil  vidims  of  that  wretched  infignififcaoce^  into 
which  dbe  members  of  every  corrupted  ftate^  by  the 
tendency  of  their  weaknefi^s  and  their  vices,  are  im 
hafle  to  plunge  themfelves/ 

The  perverfenefs  of  ftatefmen,  in  almoft  all  ages  and 
countries.  With  rcfped  to  this  part  of  their  duty,  ia 
i^ery  unfortunate  for  mankinds  Governments  have  it 
Hot  in  their  power  to  do  their  fub^ds  the  leaft  lervioe 
as  to  their  religious  belief  and  naode  o£  worfiiip.  On. 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  civil  magiftrate  interpoies 
his  authority  in  matter  of  religion,  otherwife  tbai]^  in 
keefung  thej^Mrf  amongil  ^Z/religioua  parties,  you  mnf 
trace  every  (lep  he  has  taken  by  the  mifchievous  efifeda 
his  interpofition  has  produced  (of  which  more  elfe- 
ivhere),  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  has  it  in  his  power, 
to  do  inexpreflible  fervice  to  the  people  under  his  care, 
by  a  ilri&  attention  to  their  manners  and  behaviour. 

A  kingy 
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A  king,  a  (Ittefman,  or  t  magiftrate,  who  does  not 
know  thiSi  k  very  improperly  fituated  in  the  high 
Nation  he  fills ;  yet  all  faiftory  exhibits  proofs  of  their 
mifcondudlt  in  this  refpefft.  They  have  perpetually 
liara&d  themfelvos  and  their  people  about  matters  of 
bdief,  and  form^  of  worfliip,  and  have  negleded  the 
mod  important  duty  of  their  fundlion,  the  regulating 
txf  the  mcKral  and  political  principles  and  manners  of 
the  people. 

The  reafon  of  this  wrong-headdd  condud  is  very 
^ameful  for  our  rulers,  vie.  because  by  joining  forces 
i;i^ith  thofe  of  the  prtefthood,  and  labouring  for  the 
eftablilbment  of  virhatihey  are  pleafed  to  call  the  true 
church,  the  true  feilh;  ^c«  (which  are  different  in 
almoft  every  diferent  country)  they  open  to  them* 
fdves  a  dired  path  to  enflaving  the  people  i  whereas 
by  guiding  them  into  right,  moral,  and  political  prin* 
ctples  and  manners,  they  might  enable  them  to  judge 
foundly  of  the  conduct  of  thofe  in  power,  and  infptre 
them  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  refinance  to  tyranny,  the 
tnoft  formidable  of  all  difpo0tions  to  the  greatcft  part 
of  ftatefmen. 

At  the  lame  time  thai  tmr  rulers  (hew  great  «eal  for 
the  true  church,  that  is,  a  great  deCire  to  ifeeep  up  the 
facerdotal  power^  that  the  priefthood  m^y  in  return 
keep  up  theirs,  we^ee  them  make  no  helitation  to  dC'*' 
clare  their  dijBbielief  of  all  religion.  Chriftianity,  ac-* 
conitng  to  them,  is  a  fiction }  but  yet  the  church  of 
;^§glaff4iB  the  only  true  chriftian  churchy  The  infe^ 
rior  people  feeing  thofe  of  higher  ftations  ranging 
ihemfelves  on  the  lide  of  infidelity,  are  very  much  hurt 
ii^  their  manners.  But  chriftianity,  for  any  thing  the 
greateft  part  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  know,  may  be 
either  true  or  falfe.    They  do  not  know  the  ilrongeft 

pbjet^ns,  having  never  given  themfeives  time  to  ex^ 

amine 
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amine  the  fubjcft,  fo  that  their  belief  or  di(bcUef  are 
olF  very  little  confequence  to  the  people  ;  but  the  de-?- 
claration  of  their  difeelief  (hews  very  little  regard  to 
the  good  of  their  country. 

Whether  it  be  agreeable  to  found  policy  for  the 
rulers  of  countries  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  religion 
pf  their  countries^  let  the  excellent  Montague  »  decide. 

^  The  Romans  founded  their  fyftem  of  policy  at  the 
very  origin  of  th^ir  ftate  upon  that  bed;  and  wifefl: 
principle,  the,  fear  of  the  Gods,  [what  we  fhould 
call]  a  firm  belief  of  a  divine  fuperintending  provi- 
dence, and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puni(hments. 
Their  children  were  trained  up  in  this  belief  from 
tender  infancy,  which  took  root  ^nd  grew  up  with 
them  by  the  influenp^  of  an  excellent  education, 
where  they  had  the  benefit  of  example  as  well  as  prer 
cept.  Hence  we  iread  of  qo  heathen  nation  in  the 
world  wh(re  both  the.  public  and  private  duties  of 
religion  wcrefo  ftridly  adhered  to,  and  fo  fcrupuloufly 
obferved,  as  ^mongft  the  Romans^  They  imputed 
thejr  good  or  bgd  fuqcefs  to  their  obfervance  of  thefc 
duties,  and  they  received  public  profperitiesf  or  pub- 
lic calamities,  as  bleflings  cpi^rred,  pr  puniftiments 
infiidtd,  by  their  Qods.  ^eir .  h^^orians  hardly 
ever  give  us  an  accQunt  of  any  defeat  received  by  that 
people,  which  they  do  not  afcribe  (o  the  omidion  or 
contempt  of  iome  religious,  ceremony  by  their  Gene- 
rals. For  thoygh  the  ceretnonies  there  mentioned 
juftly  appear  to  us  inAance^  of  the  moft  abfurd  and 
moft  extravagant  fupefftition,  yet  as  they  were  e(r 
teemed  eiTmcial  ads  of  religion  by  the  Romans^  they 
mud  confequefltly  carry  all  the  fprce  of  reltgiou( 
principle.     We  neither  exceeded  ((ays  Cifero,  fpeak* 
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ing  of  his  countrymen)  tht  Sfdmar'Js  in  number^  nor 
did  we  excel  the  Gauls    in  ftrehgth  of  body,  nor  tha 
Carthaginians  in  craft,  nor  the  Greets  In  arts   or  fct- 
ences.     But  we  have  indifputably  furpafled   all  the 
nations  in  the  aniverfein  piety  and  attachment  to  reli* 
gion,  and  in  ihe  only  point  whi(;hcan  be  called  tru0 
wifdoni,  a  thorough  convidtion  that  all   things   here 
below  are  direded  and  governed  by  Divine   Provi-^ 
dence.     Ta  this    principle  siione  Cicero  wifely  attri^ 
bates  the  grandeur  and  good  fbitune  of  his  country. 
]Por  what  man  is  there,  fays  he,  who  is  convinced  of 
the  exillence  of  the  Gods,  but  muft  be  convinced  at 
the  fame  time,  that  our  mighty  empire  owes  itsori^ 
gin,  itlcreafe,  and  its  prefervation,  to  the  prote&ing 
care    of  their  Divine   Providence.     A  plain   proof, 
that  thefe  continued  to  be  the  real  fentiments  of  the 
wifcr  Ramans^    eye»  in  the  corrupt  times  of  Cicero. 
From  this  principle  proceeded  that  refped  for,  and 
fabmidipn  to  their  laws»  and  that  temperance,  mode- 
ration, ant)  contempt  for  wealth,  which  are  the  bed 
defence  againft   the   encroachments  of  injuftice  and 
oppreffion.     Hence    too  arofe   that  inextinguifhable 
love  for   their  country,  which,  next  to  the   Gods, 
they  looked  qpon  ^s  the  chief  objed:  of  veneration. 
This  they  carried  to  fuch  a  height  of  enthufiafm   as 
to  mjike  every  human  tie  of  focial  Idve,  natural  afFcc- 
tionj'  and  felf*preferv^tion,  give  way  to  this  duty  to 
Ib^ir  dcs^rfsr  country,     Becaufe  they  not  only  loved 
iheir  country  as  their  commpn.  moither,  but  revered 
it^asa  pliM:e  which, was  dear  to  th^tr  Gods;  which 
jlhey  had  ,deftinc4.tp:  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
verie»  and  cf^f^qufintly  favoured  with  their  peculiar 
i:^ce  ai^  p{:ote(5):ion.     Hence  proceeded  that  obftinate 
apd  undauf}t64  cQut^^Cj.  that  infuperable  contempt  of 
4^nf;fir|  ai|d  d<sathitfelf,^ia  defence  of  their  country, 
^     :  "  which 
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which  complete  the  idea  of  die  Roman  charader^  as 
it  18  drawn  bjr  hiftorians  in  the  virtuous  aces  of  the 
republic.    As  long  as  the  manners  of  me  Remans 
were  regulated  by  this  firft  great  principle  of  religion^ 
they  were  free  and  invincible.     But  the  atheifticai 
dodrine  of  Epksrus^  which  infinuated  itfeif  at  Rome 
under  the  refpedlable  name  of  philofophy^  after  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Greeks^  undermined  and  de«> 
Greyed  this  ruling  principle,     I  allow;  diat  luxury^ 
by  corrupting  manners^  had  weakened  this  principle, 
and  prepared  the  Romans  for  the  reception  of  atheifm, 
which  is  the  never  failing  attendant  of  luxury.     But 
as  long  as  this  principle  remained,    it  controuled 
manners,  and  checked  the  pr^refs  of  humiAitjr  in 
jproportion  to  its  influence.     But  when  the  introckic*^ 
tion  of  atheifm  had  deftroyed  this  principle,  the  great 
bar  to  corruption  was  removed/  and  tne  paifions  at 
once  let  loofe  to  run  thxkt  fiill  career,  without  check 
or  controul.       The  introdudion,  therefore,  of  the 
atheiftical  tenets,    attributed  to  Epicurus^    was  the 
real  caufe  of  that  rapid  depravity  of  the  Rtman  man^- 
«ers,  which  has  never  been  fatisfad:orily  accounted 
for  either  by  Sahift^  or  any  other  biftorian«* 

The  fame  author,  in  his  308th  page,  writes  as  fol- 
lows on  the  fame  fubjeA : 

^  Polibius  firmly  believed  the  exigence  of  a  Deity,  and 
the  interpdition  of  a  divine  faperimending  Prdvi^ 
dence,  though  he  was  an  enemy  to  foperftition.  Yef 
when  he  obferved  the  good  effefls  produced  amohgft 
the  Romans  by  their  religion,  though  carried  even  to 
the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  fuperftition,  and  the 
remarkable  influence  it  had  upon  their  manners  itt 
private  life,  as  well  as  upon  their  public  counfels^ 
he  concludes  it  to  be  the  refult  of  a  wife  and  cbn* 
fammate  policy  in  the  antient  legiflators.  He>  there- 
fore. 
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fore»  very  juAly  ceofurea  thofe  as  wrong-headed  and 

wretchedly  bungling  politicians^  who  at  that  time 

endeavoared  to  eradicate  the  fear  of  an  after  reckons 

ing>  and  the  terrors  of  a  heU>  out  of  the  oainds  of  a. 

peopk*     Yet  how  few  years  ago  did  we  fee  this  mi-' 

ieraUiy .  nitftaken  policy  prevaU  in  our  own  country^ 

during  the  whole  adminiftration  of  fome  late  power** 

engrof&Qg  minifters.     Compelled  at  all  events  to  fe-» 

cure  a  majofity  in  parliament,  to  fupport  themrelvet 

agatnft   the  eflbrts  of  oppofitio0»    they  found  the 

greateft  obftacle  to  their  fchemes   arife  from  thofe 

principles  of  religion,    which  yet  remained  amongft 

tl^  people^    For  though  a  great  niimber  of  the  elec^ 

tors  were  not  at  all,  averfe  to  the  bribe,  yet  their  con* 

fciences  were  too  tender  to  digefl  perj^ury.     To  re* 

move  this  troublefome  teft  at  eledions^  which  is  one 

of  the  bid  war  ks  of  our  conftitution»  would  be  iaiprac* 

tiotble*     To  weaken  or  deftroy  tbofe  prindples^r 

^pon  which  the  oath  was  founded,  and  from  which  it 

derived  its  force  and  obligation,  would  equally  an« 

fwer  the  purpofe^  and  deftroy  all  publick  virtue  at; 

the  fame  tinae.     The  bloody  and  deep-felt  efieds  o£ 

that  bipocrify  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Crom^ 

welf  had  driven  great  numbers  of  the  fufFerers  intm 

the  contrary  extreme V    When>  therefore,  fo  great  a 

part  of  the  nation  was  already  prejudiced  againft 

whatever  carried  the  appearance  of  a  ftridter  piety,  ie 

is  no  wonder  that  (hallow  faperficial  reafoners,  wha 

have  not  logick  enough  so  diftinguiCh  between  the  ufe 

a^d  abufe  of  a  thing,  fhoukl  readily  embrace  thofe 

atheiftical  tenets  which  were  imported,,  and  took  root» 

in  the  voluptuous  and  thoughtlefs  reign  of  C6^^^  II* 

But  that  folid  learning  which  revived  after  the  Refto-* 

ration,  eafily  bafBed  the  efforts  of  open  and  avowed 

atheiibi^  which  from  that  (imc  Ym  taken  ihelter 

undcf 
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linder  the  Icfs  obnoxious  name  of  deifni.     For  thel 
principles  of  modern  deifm,  when  ftript  of  that  dif-^ 
guife  which  has  been  artfully  thrown   over  them   to' 
deceive  them  who  hate  the  fatigue  of  thinking,    and 
are  very  ready  to  admit  any  conclufiori  in  argument 
which  is  agreeable  to   their  paffions,  without  exami- 
ning the  premifes^  are  in  reality  the  iame  with  thofe 
of  Epicurus^    as  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Lucretius.  The 
influence^  therefore^  which  they  had  upon  the  man<^ 
Iters  of  the  Greiks  ^nA  Romant  vtiW  readily  account 
for  thofe  cffcdls  which  we  experience  from  them  in 
our  own  country,  where  they  fo  fatally  prevaiL     Ta 
patronise  and  propagate  thele  principles  was  the  befl 
expedient  which  the  narrow,   fetfi(h  piblicyi  of  thofe 
miniftcrs  could  fuggeft  j  for  their  greateft  extent  of 
genius  never  reached  higher  than  a  fertility  in  tempore 
rary  (hifts  and  expedients^  to  flave  of  the  evil  day  of 
national  account,    which   they  fo  much    dreaded^ 
They   were  fenfible   that  the   wealth  and  luxury^ 
which  are  the  general  eiFcds  of  an  extenfive  trade,  in 
a  ftat.?  of  profound  peace,  had  already  greatly  burt 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  fmoothcd  the  way  for 
their  grand  fyftem  of  corruption*     Far  from  checking 
this  licentious   fpirit  of  luxury  and  diffipation,  they 
left  it  to  its  full  and  natural  effed^  upon  the  nianners,r 
whilft,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  retained  at  the  public  cxpence  a  venal  fct 
of  the  moft  (hamelefs  mifcreants  that  ever  abufed  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  or  infuUed  the  religion  of  their 
country.     To  the  adminiftration  of  fuch  minifters, 
which  may  juftly  be  termed  the  grand. aera  of  corrup- 
tion, we  owe  that  fatal  f3^em  of  bribery,  which  has 
fo  greatly  afFedted  the  morals  of  the  eledors  in  almoft 
every  borough  in  the  kingdom.     To  that  too  we  may 
juftly  attribuce  t][ie  prefcnt  contempt  and  difregard  of 

the 
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fceftered  oWigMldnFof  ah  iMth,  vtrhich  w  the  (Irongcft 
bond  of  fociety,  and  the  beft  fcciirity  and  fuptporc  of 
dvU  government.-  ?^I  have  now,  I  hope,  fatisfaflorily 
dccotinted  fiM'  that' rapid  and  utiexdmrpled  degeneracy 
t>f  the  Ro^dnSi  v^hich  brought  on  the  total  fabverfidti 
of  that  miglMy  republic.  The  clufe  of  this  fuddert 
add  violent  chatige  of  the  Roman  nianrters  has  beeri 
}oft  hinted  at  by  the  fagacioiia  'Montefquteu^  but  t6 
idly  great  furprisie  his  not  been  duly  attended  to  hf 
atly  one  hidorian  I  have  yet  met  with;  I  have  (hewed 
too,  hdvMihe  fame  caufe  has  been  Working  the  fame 
tScSt^  in  otir  own  nation^  as  it  invariably  will  in 
every  country  where  thofc  fatally  deflrruftive  principles 
are  admittedi  Ai  thie  real  end  of  all  hiilory  is  in-^ 
ili-a£kion,  I  have  held  up  a  juft  portrait  of  the  Rmdfi 
tnati^ners,  in  the  tinier  immediately  preceding  the  lofs 
t>f  their  liberty^  to  the  ihfpe<aiOrt  of  my  countrymen^ 
that  they  may  guard  in  timcagainft  thefe  calamities 
which  will  be  the  inevitable  confiiquence  of  the  tiko 
d^cneraey.' 

UnbappiJy  the  rtioft  firhplej  the  eaficfti  yctthd 
i^ifeft  lawsj  that  wait  only  for  the  nod  of  the  legifla-* 
tor»  to  difixife  through  nations,  wealth,  power^  and 
feDcity  5  laws  ^hich  would  be  regarded  by  future 
generations  with  eternal  gratitude^  are  either  un-^ 
knowui  or  rcje<3ed,  *  A  reftleft,  and  trifling  fpirit^' 
the  tinfrid  prudence  of  the  prefent  morrtent,  or  a  dif-* 
truft  and  averfian  to  the  moft  ufeflil  novelties,  poffefs 
the  minds  of  thofc  who  are  impo  wcrcd  to  regulate  the 
adllons  of  mankind. 

Dtak  magiftratcs  and  governors  confider  how  they 
kicreafe  the  difficulty  of  their  own  tafk  by  neglefting 
the  neceflary  attention  to  manners,  till  it  be  too  latei^ 
WKcn  the  manners  of  a  people  once  deviate  from  the 
ilandard  of  reflitude,  it  rsimpoflrblc  toforefee  how 
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far  they  will  ramble  into  the  wilds  of  irregutarity  and 
vice.  *  I 

Who  couid  imagine  it  poffible  emr  to  briog  a  whole 
people,  once  the  patterns  of  virtue,  humanity,  deli*« 
cacy,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  infernal  ity,  as  to  be  capa-^ 
ble  of  exercifing  cruelty  on  beautiful  and  innocent 
young  virgins,  on  whom  one  would  think  it  was  im« 
pofiible  for  a  mdk  of  the  human  fpecies,  even  of  the 
tge  of  fourfcore,  to  look  with  any  other  leye  than  o£ 
love  7  Yet  the  Turi^j  hiilory  is  full  of  inftances  of 
fuch  heUi(h  barbarities^  ^   : 

Tho£e  ftatefmen  are  inexcufable,  in^hpfeymeany 
good  cuftom  is  fuffered  to  go  into  defuetude,  or  any 
falutary  law  to  iofe  its  efficiency.  For  it  is  very  eafy  to 
keep  up  a  good  cuflom  once  eftablifhed,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  even  of  a  bad  one,  as  appears  from  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  about  reformations  of  all  kinds» 
whether  in  civil  or  religious  matters.  The  power  of 
cuftom  has  kept  up  for  ages  in  the  Eaft^  and  keeps  up 
Aill,  the  horrid  practice  of  burning  wives  with  their 
deceafed  hufbands.  One  would  imagine, « that  either 
women  would  give  over  marrying,  or  give  over  the 
ambition  of  fu£fering  the  mofl  cruel  of  all  deaths,  if 
their  hufbands  happen  to  die  iirfl:.  Inftead  of  which, 
thofewivpsofthe  deceafed,  whoare  not  adjudged  wor- 
thy to  be'  burned  alive,  think^hemfeives  very  un« 
happy  \  A  Tarter  conqueror  ordered  the  Chine/ei 
^n  pain  of  death,  to  cut  off  their  hair.  Many  thou* 
fands  chofe  rather  to  Iofe  their .  heads  ^.  Peter  the 
Great  found  it  infinitely  difficult  to  prevail  with  his 
Rujiam  to  part  with  their  beards.     To  gain  his  point, 

he 
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be  was  obliged  to  order  his  (bldiery  to  cut  off,  any 
how^  every  beard  they  few. 

The  ptoplc  zt  Cape  Komorin,  in  India,  are  barbarous, 
enough  i  yet  there  is  among  them  fuch  a  fenfe  of  ho« 
oour,  th^tif  a  traveller^  under  the  prote£lion  of  one 
of  the  centinels  on  the  roads  is  murdered^  while  in  his 
care,  he  will  not  Survive  the  murdered  perfon.  And, 
if  one  of  thofe  guards  violates  his  truft,  his  wife,  or 
ton,  will  be  bU  executioner.  How  ftrongiy  muft  a 
Cenfe  of  fidelity  be  imiprefled  upon  the  minds  of  thefe 
heathenSf  th^t  ev^n  conjugal  zffc&im,  or  filial  duty, 
i$  not  (u^cieivi  to  r^ftrain  from  punifhing  the  viola- 
tor of  it!.  In  England,  very  few  wives  or  fons  would 
pjAt  to  dc^th  a  huiband,  or  father,  though  they  knew 
|)im  to  be  guilty  of  the  moil  unheard-of  villany  \ 
.  The  public  robbers  in  that  country  will  not  hurt 
children,  nor  thdfe  who  are  with  them'.  Therefore 
children  are  the  bed  guard  for  travellers  in  thofe  roads, 
where  there  are  no  centinels.     This  is  again  another- 

wonderful  eff^dt  of  tiianners  among  a  barbarous  peo-< 
plcb,      _ 

The  L^mmoh  will  not  foffer  in  boxing  the  Icaft 
foul  play ;  ^s,  for  inftance,  two  to  fall  upon  one. 
Yet  this  very  mob  will  fct  upon  the  houfe,  or  perfon,; 
qf  an  obnoJicious  minifter,  five  thoufand  againft  one, 
find  wouldf  in  their  fary,  tear  bim  to  pieces,  vyith-f 
put  thinkinig  of  the  foul  play. 

Queen  Margaret,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lancafitr 
party,  efcaping  with  her  fon,  is  attacked  by  robbers ; 
ilies  into  a  thick  wood  ;  fees  one  of  them  coming  to-^ 
ward  her  with  his  fword  drawn;  (he  runs  to  him,  and 
begs  his  protedion^    The  ruffian,  infpired  with  a  fud« 
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dca  fentiment  of  humanity  and  lioftour,  prcfcrves^ 
tbcm,  till  they  cfeape  to  France  «. 
.  Degenerate  manners  in  the  people  arc  a  fevere  re- 
flexion on  the  government  for  the  time  being.  In  the 
4ays  pf  fTi/f.  Conq.  there  was  no  robbing.  In  hia 
predeceflbr's  every  wood  was  a  neft  of  banditti  \ 

We  know  that  Henry  II.  was  a  wisak  Prince ;  ac- 
cordingly an  e;xtreme  liccntioufneft  prevailed  in  L©«- 
4Qn  in  his  time.  Bands  of  citizens,  to  the  numbef'  of 
?oo,  took  to  hoofebreaking,  robbing,  alld  murdering  j 
forced  their  way  into  houfcs  through  th<4- very  watls*^. 

Their  numbers  ?nd  rank  were  fqch^  that  tl^ey  grew 
Zl  laft  too  big  to  be  puni(hed4« 

.  In  Alfred'%  days  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom^ 
^Xi^  (hie  manners  of  the  people,  were  in  fo  good  a 
ftate,  that  a  golden  bracelet  might  have  beert  hung 
upon  a  hedg6|  apd  nobody  would  have  touched  it. 
Is  it  pot  the  fault  of  our  kings,  parliaments,  miniders, 
^^  that  in  our  enlightened  timep,  inftead  of  improv- 
ing, we  have,  loft  this  noble  polite,  and  thofe  virtu- 
ous manners  ?  Yet  our  kings,  parliaments,  miniftcrS| 
^.  are  always  putting  us  in  mitidof  the  refpedt  with 
which;  we  ought  to  treat  thofe,  who  have  negledlcd 
pur  manners,  overthrown  our  police,  corrupted  our 
^lonefty,  taught  us  to  laugh  at  all  loVeof  our  country, 
plunged  UB  in  debt,  lengthened  our  parliaments^; 
loaded  us  with  an  infinite  n^ultitude  pf  placemen  and 
peoftoncr?,  &c. 

*  The  infolence  of  the  common  people  at  this  time 
[viz.  v^,  JD.  1737]  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  tq 
the  discredit  which  fomeof  the  magi(trates  had  fiallen 
into.    iMt^  of  the  adling  juilices  being  med  in  needy 
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ckcurtfftan€06j'' fought  to  mend  their  fortunes  by  mak- 
ing a  trade  of  tfecff  duty,  which  was  no  fccrct  to  the 
commonaky;*'  •  Statefinen  are  wonf  to  excufe  their 
o\Vn  la^inefs  ah^  negligence  of .  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  alWdging,  that  it  is  injpoflibMI^  to  draw  thcni 
to  ol|ediedce.  It  is  in  part  true,  that  the  fubjeds  arc 
fiaturally  prejudiced  againft  laws  made  by  governors, 
yv^ho  (hew  plainly,  that  they  have  fomewhat  elfe  ia 
view  than  the  good  of  the  people^-  Let  governors  afit 
the  part  of  kind  parents,  and  fubjeifts  will  quickly 
jlfTunie  that  of  dutiful  children. 

In  Cbina^  the  police  refemblcs  that  of  King  Alfred. 
Comnt^unitics  arc;  ^nfwerabje  for  offences  committed 
wiihin  their  rtfpe€live  authorities  *.*  And  when  grbfs 
crimes  are  cemmirted,  the  magiftratcs  of  the  diftri<Jt 
ii)  which  they  hiappened  are  feverely  punifhcd  and  in- 
papacitated,  and  the  whole  community  difgraced  **.  Ia 
the  Mogol's  country,  the  emperor's  fpies  and  officers 
9re  anfwerable  for  all  irregularities  in  the  people. 
^    Gaming^  and  extravagance  in  drefs,  were  prohibited 
Vinder  Edward  IV  c.     One  of  the   fafhions   of  thofe 
times,  for  its  ffllittefs,  feetns  almbft  incredible,  viz. 
pf  long,  fmall  pointed  (bocs,  like  fkate^,  fo  flender, 
that  they  werfe  obliged  to  fupport  the  points  ot  them 
V^ith  fiver  chains,  or  filk  laces  faftened  to  their  knee«. 
:    Drunkennefsy  fwearing,  and  obfcenity  in  conver- 
fation,  were  the  fafliionable  vices  of  the  times   of 
Charles  }L     They  were  introduced  by  the  court,  as 
|he  much  more>odk)Usones  6f  cant  and  hypocrify  were 
by  Cromwell.    This  (hews  how  much  is  in  the  power 
of  the  great, 

-  -  -^  Ht:r  Majeft/s  pleafure  is,  that  you  do  not  keep 
V^ithyou  notorious  perfons,  either  for  life  or  beha- 
viour. 
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viour,  defperate  debtors,  pettifogging  folicitorst  who 
fet  diiTenfion  between  man  and  maii^'  Elizabeth^ 
fpeech  at  the  opening  of  her  laft  parliament. 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  4.  D.  1751*  recommends 
means  for  putlUg  a  (lop  to  robbery  and  violence  aboat 
the  metropolis,  owing  to  irrcUgipn,  idl«iiefs,  gam*^ 
ing,  and  extravagance  ^. 

*  The  extreme  mifery  brought  on  ihtFrencb  nati<Hi 
[by  the  conteft  between  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  in  the  time  of  Charles  VL]  were  owing 
to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  their  manners^ 
which  having*  on  one  hand,  introduced  a  luxury 
unknown  to  iormer  times,  excited  a  paflion  for  wealth 
and  power,  which  quickly  ftifled  all  principle,  In-r 
ilead  of  feeking  to  break  off  their  pftrty-difputeSf 
they  aimed  only  at  deceiving  one  another,  and  kept 
faith  no  longer  than  they  thought  it  their  iotereft  ta 
keep  \t^. 

.  Atheifm  prevailed  in  Italy ^  fays  Vifltaire  \  in  confe-^ 
quence  of  wickednefs.  For  many  fuperficial  people 
argued,  zStct  LticretiuSf  in  whofe  i\mt^  x\it  Romans 
were  very  debauched,  that  if  there  were  a  God,  h<p 
would  not  fufFer  mankind  to  be  fo  wicked.  And  if 
atheifm  was  a  confequence  of  corrupt  manners,'^there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  caufe  of  immorality,  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  effe<ft  which  the  apprehenfion 
of  a  future  judgment  naturally  produces. 

The  Kings  and  Queens  of  Britain^  at  their  corot* 
nation,  promife,  among  other  things,  to  maintaio>  to 
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the  utmoft  of  their  power,  the  laws  of  God  */  If 
any  King,  or  Qaeen,  keops  in  a  ftation  of  dignity  and 
power  any  perfon,  or  number  of  perfons,  who  have 
been  public  and  notorious  violators  of  the  laws  of 
God,  and  who  never  have  publicly  declared  their  re-^ 
pentance  or  intended  reformation,  I  affirm,  that  fucb 
King,  or  Queen,  have  broke  their  ccM'onattbn  oath  ^ 
for  that  to  employ  in  important  ilations  fuch  charac- 
ters, is  the  diametrical  contrary  of  ^  maintaining  to 
their  utmoft  power  the  laws  of  God ;'  is  indeed  the' 
moil  efFe<^ual  means  our  crowned  heads  can  ufe  for 
overthrowing  the  laws  of  God,  excepting  one,  viz^ 
Their  (hewing  a  bad  example  in  their  own  perfons. 

The  commons  addrefled  the  King,  A.  D.  1698, 
againft  profanenefs  and  immorality,  and  particularly 
requeft  him,  that  all  vice^  profanenefs,  and  irreli* 
gion,  may  be  difcouraged  in  thofe  who  have  the  ho« 
nour  to  be  employed  near  his  royal  perfon,  and  in  all 
commamlers  by  fea  and  land  ^. 

An  able  legiflator,  or  adminiftrator,  knows  how  to 
gain  his  great  and  good  purpofes  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  every  paffion,  every  difpofition,  cuilom,  pit* 
jiidice,  virtue,  vice,  folly,  in  human  nature. 

If  you  propofe  to  our  modern  minifters  to  encourage 
induflry  and  good  behaviour  by  rewards,  they  will 
anfwer.  They  have  not-  the  neceffary  funds.  Yet  they 
can  find  wherewith  to  reward  thofe  who  do  their  dirty 
work  for  them.  They  can  buy  boroughs,  maintain 
an  ufelefs  army  of  foldiery,  another  of  tax-gatherers, 
and  a  third  of  placemen  and  penfioners. 

The  town  oiZbarras  was  befieged,-//.  D.  1675,  by 
the  Turh.    The  garrifon  mutinied  againft  the  gover- 
nor. 
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lior, '  b^caufe  he  would  not  yield  the  plkce»  when  he 
knew  be  could  hold  it  out. .  They  threw  him  over 
the  waits.  The  7urkijb  general  takes  the  town^  and 
|>nn4(he6  the  mutineecs  with  the  gallies  and  deaths 
^  You  have  deprived  me^  fays  he,  of  the  honour  of 
conquering  a  hero  3  but  you  (hall  not  of  the  facisfao^ 
tion  of  punifhiifg  cowards  ^'  The  tliaoners  of  tbaft 
peopk,  as  to  courage  and  military  difcipline^  mod: 
have  been  negledted^  • 

To  prevent  crimes,  to  fupcrfede  the  ileceffity  off 
puntihmenti  and  to  make  adminiftration  eafy,  les  «bd 
governors  convince  the  people  that  it  is  their  good  they 
feek,  and  not  the  filling  of  their  own  pockets;  This 
they  may  do  at  any  time,  and  they  have  one  ctsnaiu 
method  of  gaining  this  point,  ^iz.  ferving  theh-  eouf|4 
try  gratis.  •  Then  let  them  give  ordcrrs  for  the  edtvoH 
tion  of  the  youths  and  regutating  the  mofals  of  tbd. 
people  I  then  will  parents,  relations^  the  clergy^  tbtf 
magiftracy,  and  inhabitants  of  diftrifis^  emulate  ood 
anoriier  in  their  obedience  to  commands  ib  faliltary 
given  out  by  perfons  of  fuch  dlfinterefted  chaesifterr^ 
Btt  our  ftatefmea  pretend  a  fort  of  neceffity  for  a  caer-^ 
tain  competent  quantity  of  art  aind  craft,  or  if  yoil^clmfd 
plain  Englijh^  of  knavery.  This  dodrine,  however!  is 
wholly  erroneous^.  Don  Alonzo  V.  always  a£ted  fsurlyi 
and  openly.  He  did  not  underftand  intrigues  or  rea-^' 
fbns  of  ftate,  or  the  arcana  imperiL  Yet  he  was  £j 
efteetxied,  that  60  different  authors  wrote  bishiftory* 

The  founders  of  the  antient  republic  of  Vetdct^  if 
we  may  believe  thehiftorians,  would  not  admit  tociti>- 
zehfhtp  any  but  men  of  the  moft  exemplary  moi^s^^ 

No 
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No  nfia^  ought  tb  be  employed  iii  any  place  ot 
power  or  tf (ift,  who  is  kiiown  to  have  been  imimoral 
or  wick^d^  a6d  h  not  known  to  be  penHent  and  re-^ 
formed.  Vir tiie  ought  to  be  above  all  other  confider- 
ations  at  all  tknes^  and  on  all  occafions.  Befidei  the 
danger  that  a  ttizn  void  of  principle  runs  in  betraying 
his  tf  ufty  and  bringing  affairs  into  cbnfufion^  the  evil 
tMinple  of  placirig  a*  bad  vMXi  in  afi  honourable  ftatton^ 
tenrds  to  danhp  all  defire  of  keeping  up  a  chara3er< 
And  what  caft  be  imagined  more  ruinous  to  a.  ftate, 
th^n  to  kill  eiiialatk)n  in  the  people— 'the  nobleft  of  all 
emulation/  the  emulation  of  being  virtuous  ? 

Oflkers  of  juftic6  were  eftabtifhed  in  Gdlicia  by 
Per JindPid  find  Ifitbelh^  whei'e  things  were  goiie  into 
teitiblc  diforder  durmg  the  interregnurii.  The  whole 
country  ^as  foil  of  ftrong  caille^  inhabited  by  a  fet 
of  ddfpotic  chiefs  of  clans.  The  comrhiflionef.s,  how- 
ever»  b^ved  with  fuch  firmnefs,  that  1500  of  thofe 
chiefs^  who  had  .  committed  ai^tions  which  they 
tould  not  atffwcsf^y  fled  the  country,  Ferdinand  znd 
Ifabeiia  purfued  the  facde  fcheme  throughbut  Spain^ 
wbichf.  rdftored  peaee^  and  brought  back  many  who 
had  preferred  etile  to  the  tyranny  of  the  chiefs  K 
Magiftitecy  #ill  always  be  too  ftrong  for  licenCiouf-^ 
m%  whet^  ihagiftr&t^s  are  wife,  juft^  and,  fron!i 
cbnfcidufnefs  of  r^dtitude  of  inleiltibn^  fearlefs. 

The  people  of  Benin  in  Africa  are  humane,  civi-^ 
Yi^d^  fo  charitable,  that  they  have  no  beggars  among 
them,  and  keep  up  fo  good  a  police,  that  thiey  have 
no  idle  people.  At  the  fame  time  the  Anfikam^  in  the 
fame  dountf  y,  are  barbarous  cannibals,  who  go  to  war 
merely  to  get  capttves  to  eat,  whofe  flefh  is  regularly 
fold  in  the  (hambles.     They  never  bury  their  dead  re« 
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lationsi  but  cat  them.  Mothers  eat  their  ncw-bftrrt 
children  *,  and  if  a  family  grows  numerous,  they  kill 
the  fatteft  for  food  **  What  can  make  fuch  a  diffe- 
rence between  the  manners  of  thefe  two  nations^  but 
different  management  irf  their  government  ? 

Air  favages  are  not  cruel,  but  mod  are.  Is  huma- 
nity then  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart  ?  Or 
is  it  that  men  will  be  cruel,  if  thfy  be  not  led  by  civi« 
lifation  to  better  habits?*  ^  The  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty/  fays 
Scripture  b.  The  American  favages  arc  more  devils 
than  men,  delight  in  cruelty  and  bloody  as  if  the  great 
murderer  Satan  ^  had  been  let  loofe  among  them,  apd 
ruled  in  them.  Their  ignorance  and  idolatry  are  bruv 
tifh.  Some  worfliipped  red  rags,  all  adored  bt^afts^ 
ferpents,  &c.  They  go  to  war  about  nothings  and 
then  torture  their  captives  in  the  mod  wanton  man- 
ner^  as  if  they  fought  only  for  the  pleafure  of  getting 
fo  magy  of  their  fellow-creatures  into  their  power  to 
glut  their  infernality :  for  they  did  not  always  qat 
them.  If  they  had,  they  might  have  pretended  they 
went  to  war  to  get  a  belly-full  j  though  even  then 
there  was  no  occafion  to  put  their  captives  to  more 
torture  than  we  do  our  (heep  and  bullocks.  There  is 
a  wonderful  iimilarity  between  the  American  favages 
and  thofe  of  the  Eaji  Indies^  though  at  fo  great  a  dif* 
tance,  in  putting  to  death  the  wives  and  attendants  of 
their  great  men  when  they  die,  and  often  to  the  nana- 
ber  of  I  GO  atonce^^i 

The  antient  Peruvians^  before  the  Incas^  were  the 
moft  brutifli  of  all  barbarians.  They  wandered  about 
like  beails,  dwelt  in  caves  and  woods,  knew  no  towns 
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or  focieties,  or  government;  human  flefh  their  higheft 
luxury  ;  no  cultivation  of  lands.  Their  captives  they 
IScd  to  trees,  cut  into  flices,  and  ate  the  living  flefti ; 
the  fcreams  of  their  tortures  were  the  fweeteft  mufic 
to  their  tormentors.  Women  wetted  their  nipples  in 
the  hot  blood,  to  give  their  infants  a  relifti  for  it. 
They  copulated  like  bullocks  in  the  open  air,  the  firft 
man  with  the  firft  woman ;  b/othcrs  with  fitters,  fa- 
thers with  daughters,  the  moft  libidinous  women 
were  the  moft  efteemed.  Sodomy,  beftiality,  forcc- 
ry,  poifoning,  were  common  among  them*  This  is 
thecharadler  given  of  the  antient  Peruvians  by  Gar^ 
eilaffo  de  4a  Vega^  whofc  mother  was  a  Peruvian. 
Yet  thefe  favages  had  a  notion  of  gods  and  fpirits  K 

It  was  a  filly  fancy  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  compel 
the  'Ruffians  to  (have  their  beards.  What  matter  whe- 
ther a  fct  of  brave  and  free  men  have  the  chins  of 
men  or  of  women.  Shaving  is  no  part  of  civilifation^. 
The  antient  patriarchs,  with  beards  down  to  their 
girtlles,  were  men  of  better  manners  and  principlcsj, 
than  many  of  our  modern  nations  with  chins  fcraped 
to  the  quick.  ^  It  is  bad  policy  to  attempt  to  altar 
that  by  lav/,  which  fhould  be  altered  by  cuftom  ^^\ 
fays  the  Czarina. '      .         * 

Adultery,  blafphemy,  ftriking  or  curfing  a  parent, 
and  perjury  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  in  NewEng^. 
land,  are  capital «. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  New  England  of  the  morals 
of  the  Indians,  and  particularly  to  prevent  drunken- 
nefs.  In  Old  England,  the  government  gains  by  the 
(irunkennefs  of  the  people  K 
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The  tijniditjiji  or  lazioefsi  if  not  (pmewhat  worfc^ 
of  magiArates  and  governments,  are  a  great  hindrance 
to  reformation  of  manners.  The  conf]:able$  of  Londom 
and  WefiminJiiT  do  cfFedlually  keep  the  ftreets  clear  of 
carts,  coaches,  ^c.  in  parliament- time,  fo  that  the 
inembers  dp  jidually  gQ»  without  (lop  or  interruption,, 
^very  day  to  th^  houfe.  Yet  it  is  pretended,  that 
there  is  no  pofUbility  %£  keeping  the  flreets  cl^r  of 
lewd  women  ;  which  is  a  very  heinous, evil  und^r  tho 
fun.  For  there  is  a  clofe  connexion  betwecfn  the  vir-^ 
tues  and  between  the  vices  \  and  a  modeft  youtbj^ 
once  deprived  of  delicacy  with  refpedl  to  chaftUyj^ 
will  foon  becQOie  daring  and  hardened  wifji  r^fpeA 
to  others. 

A  fingle  genius  changes  the  fa{:e  and  (late  of  a 
whple  country,  as  Gujiavus  Jdolphus  of  S^den,  and 
Peter  the  Great  oiRuJfia. 

The  great  difference  we  fee  helv?ecn  the  behaviour 
of  the  fagacious  people  called  Quakers^  and  all  others  ; 
the  difference  between  Englijhy  Scatcby  Iri/b,  Wefi 
Indiatty  French^  Spanijh^  Ueathen^  Mabometatky  Cbrif^ 
tian,  Popijhy  Protefiant  manners  and  ch grafters,  ^c^ 
the  regular  ^nd  perpiaoenf  difference  w«  fee  betweea 
the  manners  of  all  thefe  diMons  of  taaqkind,  flpKCws, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  principles  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  very  iriuch  in  the  power  of  able  ftateMen*. 

In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne'%  reign,  an  aft  was^ 
paffed  for  giving  liberty  to  magiftrates  tp  take  up  idle 
people  fof  the  army  ^. 

li\  preffing  time,  a  neighbpurhood  is  often  cleared 
of  idle  and  diforderly  perfpns  by  an  information's  be-^ 
ing  fent  them,  and  their  fecuring  fuch  perfons  for 
the  fervice.  The^e  might  be  a  ftated  prefs-gang  at  all 
times  to  feiic  all  idle  and  diforderly  perfpns,  who  litave 
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l>e^q  ihr^  times  compbinf  d  of  before  a  magiftrate, 
and  to  fet  th?m  to  work  during  a  certain  tinste^  for  the 
ippnc^t  of  gr^at  trading,^  or  rnanuf^dlufing  companies^ 
6fc,  The  profit  of  their  work  would  be  a  temptation 
%o  put  the  law  in  execution.  The  fleet  might  be 
manned  in  ihi§  manner.  I  fay  nothing  of  the  army» 
bpcaufe  a  fre^  people  ought  to  have  no  army,  but  the 
miUtia,  or  the  whole  people, 

3y  5  and  6  J^dw.  VL  no  pcrfon  was  to  keep  an  ale^ 
boufe  without  finding  fqreties  for  the  obfervance  of 
^ncency  in  his  houfe^.  1  0)ould  be  glad  to  know  what 
WQuId»  in  our  times,  be  reckoned  indecency  in  an  ale«^ 
hQu(^,  tavern,  mafquerading-houfe>  &c.  Perhaps  fo- 
flomy  or  murder.  We  know  that  gaming,  raking 
^heati^ng,  fweafipg,  blafpheo^yt  drunken neiSs  obfcene 
talk,  adultery,  and  inceft*  are  not  reckoned  indcccn- 
cies»  but  are  the  common  and  regular  amufements  of 
fu^h  place:?. 

By  I  yam*  I.  cap.  9.  it  is  penal  to  fuflFer  any  per* 
Ton's  iiitiog  and  tippling  in  aleba^ifes  and  inns,  longer 
tha^i  the  ti  me  nceeiTaf y  for  refrcfbment  K  Made 
parp^tijal  by  21  of  the  feme  reign,  cap.  7.  In  our 
limes  iki^  innumerable  muUitudc  of  alehoufcs^  taverns, 
*  pa^afquerading  houfes,.  Sec  is  not:  te^mttd,  becaufe 
the  debauching  and  depopulating  theland^  the  enfeeb* 
]in^)  the  ficknef$^  the  death,  and  damnation  of  the 
people,  are  the  great  fupports  of  the  civil  lift.  « 

The  comtm^n  people  were  fufFcred  by  our  worthy 
miniftera,^  (Fnlpok  and  the  Pdbams,  to  poifon  them- 
^Ives  with  ^iritous  liquors,  many  thoufands  every 
year,  for  m^any  fucceeding  years,  in  fpiteof  innumer- 
able au^entic  proofs  laid  before  them  of  the  frightful 
efFe^s  of  dram-drinking.  At  laft,  A.  D.  1 760,  a  pro- 
hibition 
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hibltion  was  laid  on  the  diftillery,  and  afterwards  it 
was  refolvcd  in  parliament,  ^  that  the  railing  the  price 
of  fpiritous  liquors  [by  the  ftcrp  of  the  diftillery,]  was 
a  principal  caufe  of  a  diminution  of  the  confumption 
of  them,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  health, 
fobriety,  and  induftry,  of  the  common  people.  That 
in  order  to  continue  the  high  price,  a  large  additional 
duty  be  laid  on  them,  to  be  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion a  /  There  were  many  petitions  prefented  to  the 
commons  againft  taking  dlF  the  prohibition,  once  par* 
ticularly,  from  the  xity  o(  London,  becaufe  it  had 
proved  fo  falutary.  And  many  who  confidered  cor* 
rupt  parliaments  as  capable  of  any  things  fcrupled  not 
to  fay,  the  laying  on  of  a  high  duty,  on  pretence  of 
the  people's  good,  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a 
villanous  impofition  on  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, and  was  in  reality  giving  the  wretched  people  a 
licence  to  poifon  their  bodies  and  damn  their  fouls,  for 
the  good  of  the  revenue. 

9  George  II.  was  the  firft  afl:  licenfing  the  retail  of 
fpiritous  liquors  \^.  The  bifliop  of  Worcefier  calls  this 
adt  raifing  money  for  the  fupply  of  government,  by 
what  coft  the  people  their  lives  and  their  fouls  ^.  A 
thoroughrpaced  ftatefman  will  .raife  money  from  any 
thing,  however  hdrtfiil  to  the  people. 

The  debauchery  of  the  people,  as  above  obferved, 
IS  fuppofed  to  fupport  the  revenue.  Therefore  th? 
boundlefs  multitude  of  ale-houfes  is  not  retrained. 
But  this  is  a  (hort-fighted  kind  of  politics.  For  drunks 
cnnefs,  efpecially  in  fpiritous  liquors,  enfeebles  the 
people,  defeats   population,    fhortecs   life,    cuts   of 

multitudes 
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inultitudes  In  infancy^  lefTcns  the  quantity  of  labour^ 
and  hurts  the  revenue  much  more  than  it  benefits  it« 

The  a(ft  9  Anne^  cap.  xiv.  *  for  the  better  preventing 
of  expeilive  and  deceitful  gaming^  would  effedually 
root  that  vice  out  of  the  nation,  if  the  fober  part  of 
the  fubjedls  would  afTociate  againfl  it,  and  keep  one 
another  in  countenance  in  informing^  profecutingy 
&c.  And  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  refped  to  other 
epidemical  vices. 

By  I  EdwNl.  cap.  3.  a  perfon  loitering  idle  three 
days,  might  be  taken  up  by  any  body,  and  carried 
before  two  judices^  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and  en- 
flaved  for  two  years^  to  the  perfon  who  apprehended 
himt  &c.  Expired  aAd  repealed  K  And  fee  3  and  4 
of  the  fame  reign^  cap.  1 6.  <^< 

By  39  Eliz.  cap.  4,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  befides 
bther  puniOiments,  might  be  condemned  to  the 
gallies  ^4 

It  is  a  tiionftrous  abfurdity  in  the  EngUJh  law^  that 
the  perfon  injured  by  a  thief  or  a  cheat  is  obliged 
to  bear  the  expence  and  trouble  of  profecuting  the 
thief  or  cheats  and  recovers  no  damages,  or  however, 
is  a  lofer  upon  the  whole.  We  pay  taxes  pn  pretence 
of  being  proteded  by  government.  But  government 
protects  us  fo  welU  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  pro- 
tedlion  t^efi^des  our  .taxes*  This  inconvenience,  and 
the  extreme  feverity  of  our  punishments  in  fome  cafes, 
deter  people  of  gentle  natures  from  profecuting  offen- 
ders, which  gives  courage  •  to  the  licentiouinefs  of 
manners,  and  impunity  to  crimes. 
,  The  care  of  the  manners  of  the  people  may  be  faid 
to  be  the  ,very   buiinefs   and  calling  of  the  clergy,. 

in 
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in  focb  maanefi  that  if  they  negtc^k  it^  it  is  fto  tmttgt 
what  tbey  attend  to.    The  errors,  deficsi^ncias,  md 
abufe$in  the  clergy  of  cdabliihed  ehoFChes  m^rit  d.  vtry 
copious  difplay  in  thefe  coKe£ti<)D&.    And  very  GopiioU^ 
is  the  quantity  of  nf>ateriato  I  have,  in  thecoarfe  of  i¥iy 
reading,  colledted  on  this  fobjed«     At  ptefent  I  (baft 
only  obferve,  that  what  ihe  clergy  beftow  thdr  princi^ 
pal  attention  upon,  is,  codOparafi^ely  of  i\it  kaftferviee 
for  the  important  purpofe  of  improving  the  il>a6fiers  of 
the  people ;  I  mean  fM'eaching.  In  the  Ne«l^  'f  ef)aft>^nt 
we  read  much  of  the  importanceof  theapo^le^'  as^  hfe* 
raids  by  divine  commiilion,  pro<:laiming  the  go6d  mii'^ 
&ge.     That  is  the  true  me^ng  of  the  Greek  pbf afe, 
which  we  tranAate  preaching  the  golpelir    But  every 
body  muft  fee  the  difference  between  the  impt^foiice  of 
pQb£i;(hing  to  the  ^orld  the  at&adsiB^hi(k)fy  (^Chrift, 
which  hiftory  waa  either  unknown  to,  or  mifunder*- 
Aood  by  thofe  to  whom  the  heavenly  heralds  proclaiccied 
it,  and  our^  expl^ning  a(nd  inculcating  a  dbdrine  or  a 
precept  of  a  religion,  of  which  We  ha^  t^d  beautilbl 
and  fimple  code  in  oifr  bandsr  and  have  bedft^  bi*ough< 
up  in  the  belief  of  it.   The  bufinefs  of  the  apoftles  wad 
the  fame  with  that  df  miffionaries  fenf  frdn^  Eufopi 
to  convert  the  heathens  to  cbriftianity.    The  fori^liotf 
©f  the  modern  clergy  of  Europe  rxMifi  be  fiippofcd  id 
be  different  from  this,  as  the  ftate  of  the  people  of 
Europe  is  different  from  that  of  the  heatbcf^  in  j^^ 
Afrisa^  ^nAA^etka.  They  cXttgy  oi  England  ^ixghi^ 
therefore  to  apply  themfelves  to  te^hing  in  mforfe  ways 
than  one*     They  ought  not  to  think  they  bave  dif* 
charged  the  duty  of  their  ftindion,  when  they  have 
read  over  a  velvet  cufhion  a  learned-  and  elegant  dif^ 
courfe  on  fome  point  in  theology  or  in  morals :  a 
true  and  faithful  paftor  will  confider  it  as  the  principal 
part  of  his  duty  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
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individual  of  his  flock,  to  obtain  and  keep  the  firft 
and  higheft  place  in  the  efteem  of  every  inhabitant 
of  his  pari(h,  in  fuch  manner^  that  the  advice  of  their 
faithful,  laborious,  anddifintereftedfpiritual  guide  (hail^ 
upon  all  dccafions,  be  acceptable  to  them,  in  all 
which  there  is  no  other  difficulty,  than  the  difficulty  of 
fliewing  bis  people  that  he  is  more  defirous  of  being 
ferviceable  to  them,  than  of  improving  his  income^  of 
obtaining  a  fatter  living,  or  a  plurality^  and  for  that 
purpofe  currying  favour  with  thofe  who  have  livings  ia 
their  gift^  by  plunging  into  party* quarrels^  and  doing 
dirty  work  at  eledtions^  6cci 

A  benevolent  difpofition  revolts  againft  every  difcdu* 
iragement  to  the  ex6rcife  of  the  godlike  virtue  of  cha-^ 
rity.  But  truth  is .  truths  and  it  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged^ that  the  prbfufion  of  our  charities  is  hurtful  t<> 
the  manners  of  our  people.  Even  in  this  rich  country^ 
the  number  of  thofe  who  hate  it  not  in  their  power^ 
without  (Iridl  care,  confl;ant  labour,  and  fevere  parfi- 
mony,  to  fave  any  thing  for  old  age,  is  very  great.  All 
that  policy  is  found,  which  tends  to  improve  and  increaf^ 
jnduftry  and  frugality  among  the  working  people^  and 
all  that  ceconomy  is  hurtful,  which  tends  to  produce 
in  the  poor  people  a  contrary  fpirit,  and  which  occaiions 
theil-  becoming  more  burdenfc  tvm  to  their  richer  fellow- 
fubjeds,  than  is  abfolutely  neceifary  1  becaufe  this  lays 
an  additionalburden  upon  all  our  e:fcports,  and  hurts  our 
trade  at  foreign  markets^  upon  which  all  depends.  Let 
our  innumerable  and  exorbitant  public  charities  be 
confidered  in  thi&  light.  If  the  poor  are  led  by  them 
to  look  upon  induftry  and  frugality  as  unnecefTary^ 
they  will  neither  be  induftrious  nor  frugal ;  and  the 
confequence  will  be^  that  they  and  their  children  will 
come  upon  the  pariQi^  inftead  of  being  maintained  by 
labour  and  induftry. 
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Befides  the  general  hurtful  confequences  arifing 
from  the  excefiive  number  of  our  public  charities^ 
our  manner  of  conducting  them,  and  of  admitting  in- 
dividuals to  the  benefit  of  them^  are  obnoxious  to  va« 
rious  ccnfuresj  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  fpcci- 
fied  here.  Were  the  admiflion  of  individuals  to  (he 
benefit  of  our  charities  put  upon  a  proper  foot,  our 
charities  might  be  of  great  benefit  in  improving  (in- 
Aead  of  hurting,  as  they  do  at  prefent)  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Did  magiftrates  keep  an  attentive  €3^ 
upon  the  behaviour  of  individuals,  and  were  they  ta 
keep  a  regider  of  the  complaints  madeagaind  the  idle 
and  debauched,  the  regifter  to  be  infpe^ed  upon  every 
individual's  applying  for  the  benefit  of  a  public  charH 
ty,  that  it  might  appear,  whether  he  had  lived  a  life 
of  labour  and  frugality,  or  brought  himfelf  to  want 
by  his  own  fault.  Did  an  individual  among  the  lower 
people  know,  that  he  (hould  be  provided  for  in  his 
old  age,  not  in  the  prefent  promifcuous  way,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  behaviour  through  life  ^  we  ihould  fee 
him  more  attentive  to  his  condu^b,  left  the  juftice's 
book,  upon  bis  applying  for  relief  in  his  old  age,  or 
in  cafe  of  an  accident,  ihould  rife  in  judgtnent  againft 
him,  and  exclude  him  frotn  the  beft  provifion. 

*  Hofpitals  abound,  fays  Lord  Bacon  *,  and  beg* 
gars  abound  never  a  whit  the  lefs*'  This  was  written 
^.  D.  1618. 

A  native  of  Holland  is  hardly  ever  feen  i>egging  in 
Holland* 

The  excellent  Montefquieu  thinks  hofpitals  hurtful 
to  induftry ;  and  that  the  beft  charity  to  the  poor  is  le 
fet  them  to  work.  He  commends  Henry  VJII  for  difr 
folving  the  religious  houfes,"  which  maintained  multi^- 
tudes  in  idlenefs,  not  only  of  thofe  who  refided  in 

them. 
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them*  but  of  pretended  poor,  who  refortcd  to  thern* 
At  Rame^  be  fays*  the  number  of  hofpitals  is  the  caufe 
that  every  body  is  in  eafy  circumdances,  but  the  in- 
duftrious,  the  land  holders^  and  traders j^  becaufe  they 
muft  maintain  the  hofpitals. 

Judge  Black/i$ne  condeotns  the  prefent  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  \ 

A*  D.  17^0  a  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  ftateof  the  poor,  reported  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
their  refolutions,  viz.  That  the  prefent  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor  in  the  parochial  way,  is  unequal 
and  burthenfome  to  parishes,  and  diflrefsful  to  the  poor. 
That  giving  money  to  poor  people  out  of  the  pari/h- 
workhoufe,  to  prevent  their  claiming  a  fettlement,  is 
an  abufe,  That  the  employing  of  the  poor  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  public*  That  the  placing  of 
the  poor  in  county-workhoufes,  under  the  diredion  of 
phofen  truftees,  will  answer  all  purpofcs  better  than 
parish* workhoufes.  That  this  will  improve  wadi^ 
lands,  will  put  an  end  to  expenfive  law-fuits  about 
fettlementSj^  will  render  the  intricate  laws  relating  to 
the  fettlement  of  the  j^ot  ji^f^lcfs^  &;c.  Thefe  wife 
refolutions  produced  no  neW  regulation.  For  the 
parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  mean  timc^. 

fiefides  what  might  be  done  by  a  government  fetting 
itfelf  in  earneH:  to  corredt  and  form  the  manners,,  it  is 
certain  that  the  morals  and  principles  of  all  ranks,  high 
and  low,  might  be  improved  in  the  fame  way,  that  na- 
tural knowledge  has  been  improved.  If  a  fct  of  gentle- 
men of  refpe<^able  charadlers  were  to  form  a  fociety, 
like  the  Royal  Society,  to  meet  (latedly  at  London^  to 
be  wholly  unconnedcd  with  government  and  with 

magiftracy, 
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magtftr^cy,  to  publish  from  time  to  time  tranfadions 
analagous  to  thofe  of  the  Royal  Society,  I  mean,  moral 
difcourfes,  obfervations,  reafonings,  examples  from 
hiftory  and  the  befl  political  writers,  ahtient  and  mo- 
dern in  all  languages,  with  ftriflures  upon  the  manners 
of  the  times,  fatires  upon  the  indecencies  and  crimes  of 
eminent  individuals,  without  names,  &;c.  and  if  the  cor? 
refpondent  members  of  this  fociety  were  to  ufe  their 
endeavours  in  their  refpediive  countries  to  promote  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  and  agree  to  withdraw  fromj»  and 
difgrace  perfons  of  unexemplary  charadters.  If,  I  fay, 
a  numerous  and  refpedlable  fet  of  gentlemen  were  to 
form  themfelves  into  fuch  an  Areopagus^  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  they  might  give  a  very  advantageous  turn 
to  the  manners  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  though 
they  be  fo  far  gone  in  debauchery  and  corruption. 
The  metnbers  muft  be  balloted  in,  and  any  of  them 
mifbehaving,  be  turned  out  in  the  fame  manner.  It 
would  damp  the  boldnefs  of  a  debauched  lord,  to  fee 
his  pidlure  drawn  by  this  fociety  of  voluntary  and  un^ 
influenced  cenfors,  and  held  forth  to  ^^  view  of  the 
:pation  in  its  true  colours,  aid  ftriking  likenefs. 

■  Abafli'd  the  devil  ftood. 
And  felt  how  a^ful  goodnefs  is,  and  faw 
Virtue  in  her  own  fiiape  how  lovely.  Milt* 

And  on  the  contrary,  it  would  excite  men  to  a  laudable 
emulation,  to  lee  amiable  and  refpedable  chara(5ters  fet 
in  a  bright  and  (liiping  light  before  the  public  by  the 
penof  a  man  of  prime  genius  cpiployed  by  the  fociety. 
Every  man  would  be  afraid  of  being  ftigmatized  by 
a  fet  of  judges  fp  unbiaflcd  and  fo  venerable.  They 
might  extend  their  cenfure  and  their  approbation  tp 
authors  and  their  works,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
likely  to  affect  the  general  charadter.  The  cenfure  or 
praife  of  fuch  a  fociety^would  be  more  awful  to  writers, 
than  t^at  of  g  bpokfellcr'f  hirelin^j    or  a  bookfeller 
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himfelf  in  the  fhapc  of  a  Reviewer.  The  fociely,  by 
drawing  into  their  circle  all  the  men  oi genius ^  but  the 
openly  abandoned,  and  profelTediy  negligent  of  the 
fafety  of  their  country,  might  form  a  party  much  too 
powerful  for  the  defenders  of  debauchery  and  corrup- 
tion. For  virtue  fupported  by  abilities,  will  always  be 
too  hard  for  vice  and  ftupidity.  And  men  of  parts, 
adting  upon  principle,  will  keep  together,  when  weak 
and  worthlefs  men  will  quarrel  and  divide.  A  nume- 
rous iet  of  virtuous  and  able  men  aiTociated,  and  cor- 
refponding  together,  and  all  independent  in  temper 
and  circumftances,  would  be  a  formidable  check  on 
wicked  minifters  and  corrupt  parliaments.  See  the 
account  given  in  theMoDBRNUNivERSALHisroRY, 
XXXIV.  135,  of  the  commonwealth  of  £^^/Vr^7,  a  fo* 
ciety  erefted  in  Poland  upon  this  foot,  and  with  this 
view,  which  proved  highly  ferviceable,  and  was  en- 
couraged by  kings  and  emperors. 

And  let  it  be  recolleded,  what  affcdts  were  produced 
by  the  humorous  romance  of  Don  ^ixotte^  by  the  fiUy 
fong  of  LillibulIerOy  and  the  like,  which  occafioned  a 
perfon's  faying,  that  if  he  had  the  making  of  the  bal- 
lads in  a  country,  who  would  might  make  the  laws. 

*  It  is  an  inconteflible  truth,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
citizens  conftitute  the  mod  happy  difpoiitlons  that  can 
be  defired  by  a  juft  and  wife  government.  This  then 
affords  a  certain  index  from  which  the  nation  may  judge 
of  the  intention  of  thofe  who  govern.  If  they  endea- 
vour to  render  the  great  and  the  common  people. vir* 
tuous,  their  views  are  pure  and  upright;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  iight  is  ^xed  alone  on  the  great  end  of 
government,  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
But  if  they  fpread  a  corruption  of  manners,  a  love  of 
luxury,  effeminacy,  the  rage  of  licentious  paffions, 
f  ud  excite  the  great  to  engage  in  ruinous  expences, 

the 
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the  people  ought  to  take  care  of  tbefe  corrdptors ;  foi< 
they  endeavour  to  purchafc  flaves,  in  order  to  rule 
over  them  in  an  arbitrary  inanner  ^. 

Though  it  muft  be  ovvned  that  our  liberties  hav^ 
made  a  rmall  acquilition  by  the  late  demolition  of  gt^ 
neral  warrants,  and  feizure  of  papers  i  yet  there  is^ 
and  will  be  great  rcafon  to  complain^  fo  long  as  thQ 
riot*adl  is  kept  ip  force. 

The  firft  (ketch  of  the  riot-a<9:  vi^asmade  in  the  tim^ 
of  Edward  VI.  and  is  thought  by  Burnet  too  fovere^. 

Soldiers  armed  with  firelocks  are  particularly  im- 
proper for  quelling  riots,  There  is  a  neceflary  jea-« 
loufy  betvveen  them  and  the  people;  fo  that  their  en* 
counter  is  likely  to  widen,  not  clofe  the  breach*  They 
are  the  (laves  of  the  court;  the  people,  therefore^  na- 
turally conclude,  that  whenever  they  are  employedj^ 
tyranny  is  going  forward.  The  (oldiers  being  all 
dre(red  alike,  it  is  impo(rible  to  diftingui(h  which  of 
them  is  guilty  of  any  violence  againd  the  people  i, 
this  indeed,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  the  court  cares 
little  about,  but  to  us  it  is  an  objei^.  Mufquets  are 
not  certain  to  hit  the  gtfiity  perfons  in  fi  riot;  but  may 
dedroy  the  innocent  in  their  own  hopfes,  or  pa(r}ng^ 
about  their  lawful  bufinefs. 

At  Rome  it  was  not  lawful  to  enter  forcibly  a  citi- 
zen's houfe,  even  to  carry  him  to  ju(\ice  for  a  crime^. 

Charlemagne 9  the  fon  of  Pepin  of  France^  always 
endeavoured  to  quiet  feditions,  and  oppofitions,  by 
gentle  means,  before  he  made  ufe  of  the  fword. 

The  lord  chief  jufticc  Holt,  hearing  of  a  mob,  went 
among  the  people,  and  telling  the  foldiers,  who  were 

come 
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come  to  difperfe  them,  that  he  would  have  every  min 
of  the  party  hanged,  if  one  perfon  was  killed  (all  arc 
principals  who  are  prefent  at  a  murder),  quelled  the 
mob  himfelf^. 

When  Henry  IV.  oi  Prance  took  Paris^  which  was 
in  rebellion  againft  him,  there  were  two  or  three  citi-' 
iKens  killed.  The  king  was  extremely  concerned 
that  any  lives  fliould  be  loft,  and  faid,  he  would  ra-^ 
ther  have  given  50,000  crowns,  that  pofterity  might 
read*  that  Paris  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  without 
blood.  We  have  long  complained,  but  in  vain,  that 
the  military  are  called  in  to  quell  every  trifling  riot^ 
where  the  peace  officers  would  have  done  the  bufincfs 
as  efFedruaily,  and  with  more  fafety.  We  have  Teen 
the  men  of  blood,  the  pretended  keepers  of  the  peace, 
but  r^al  butchers  of  the  innocent,  fome  reprieved, 
others  thanked,  for  deftroying  their  counrymen. 

The  riot-ad  was  made  with  a  view  merely  tempo-* 
rary,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  repealed,  whea 
ifae  occafion  of  making  it  was  at  an  end.  It  is  too 
cruel  and  bloody.  A  peaceable  fubjeA  may  chance 
to  be  wedged  in  the  middle  of  a  mob,  fo  that  he  can* 
not  extricate  himfelf  at  the  reading  of  the  riot-adt. 
The  man  may  be  lame;  he  may  be  overtaken  with 
liquor  $  he  may  not  even  know,  that  the  riot*adt  has 
been  read,  if  the  mob  around  him  was  noify,  if  he  was 
at  a  diftance  from  the  place,  or  if  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing. Is  the  unhappy  man  to  be'fcized,  imprifoned  like 
a  felon,  tried,  and  put  to  an  infamous  death,  only  be<^ 
caufe  he  was  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  get  himfelf  en- 
tangled in  a  mob  ?  So  fays  tbe  riot-adt.  Yet  we 
know,  all  good  government  is  founded  in  paternal 
principles.     But  what  Hiiould  we  think  of  that  father, 

who 
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who  fhoiild  murder  his  fon,  bccaufe  he  woiild  not  go 
out  of  the  room  when  ordered  ?  Difobediencc  in  chil- 
dren or  fubjeds  is  highly  culpable :  but  cruelty  andin^ 
juftice  in  parents,  or  governors,  in  punifhing  difobe- 
diencc, is  infamou^*  The  intention,  in  making  pbnal 
laws,  ought  to  be,  to  prevent  a  greatei-  evil  by  a  lefsJ 
Is  the  riot-ad  conftrudled  upon  this  principle?  1  happen 
to  offend  the  mbb*  Two  or  three  hundred  idle  fellows 
aflcmblc,  and  break  my  windows.  Twenty  (hillings 
will  repair  the  damage.  Noj  fay«  the  riot-a6t;  A'mar 
giftrate  (hall  fend  for  the  (landing  army.  They  (hall 
feize  all  they  can  lay  hold  on^  after  reading  the  riot- 
aft*  Thofe  they  feize  (hall  be  hanged.  Ahd  if,  in 
apprehending  the  offenders^  any  one,  Tjr  mare^  are 
killed,  it  (hall  not  be  murder;  See  the  A<ft.  This  laft 
elaufe  may  be  faid  to  be,  like  Draco\  laws,  written  in 
blood.  For  it  naturally  fuggcfts  toa  cowsirdly  magi^ 
ftrate  (cowards  are  generally  cruel  )i  that  the  readiefl: 
way  to  difperfe  the  mob  is,  to  order  the  foldiers  to  (ire 
upon  them.  This  is  indeed  a  grofs  abufe  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  law.  For,  abfurd  and  ill  framed  as  it 
is,  the  intention  of  it  was  quite  different  from  this^ 
The  meaning  of  the  law  is,  that  all  perfons^  foldiers 
as  well  as  others,  (liould  aflill  the  civil  magiftrate  in 
quelling  riots.  And,  left  the  magiftrate  (hould  be  in* 
timidated  in  the  difchargeof  this  part  of  his  duty^  he^ 
and  all  who  are  aiding  to  him,  (hould  be  indemnified 
frcm  profecution,  on  account  of  any  perfon's,  being 
unavoidably  killed  in  the  (cufBe.  The  riot-ad,  bloody 
as  it  is,  was  not  fo  bloodily  intentioned,  as  to  mean» 
that  whenever  a  difturbance  happens  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  town,  which  fuch  is  the  well-known  good- 
naiture  and  good-underftanding  of  the  people  of  Eng^ 
lanJJmay  almoft  always  be  quieted  by  a  few  civil 
words  from  any  man,  who  is  in  favour  with  them;  im-« 

mediately 
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inediately  a  band  of  ruffiaa  foldiers  (hall  be  brought  to 
fire  in  at  windows,  and  murder  women  and  children;. 
This  was  not,  I  fay.  in  any  degree,  the  intention  of 
the  riot-a<5i:«  Bat  it  is  fo  ill  contrived^  that  it  is  very 
€alily  abufed  to  this  criiel  purpofe.  There  ought  t6 
have  been  an  exprefs  prohibition  of  fire  arms  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  were  to  aflifl:  the  civil  magiftrate^ 
with  capital  punidiment  of  any  perfbn  oh  the  fide  of 
the  infurgents,  Whe  (hould  ufe  thofe  dreadful  inflru-* 
xn^ntspf  deftrodion.  At  ConJlantinopU^  the  Jsnizd^ 
riesare  armed  only  with  clubs.  Fire-arms  are  not  the 
proper  implements  for  quelling  the  unruly  difpoiitiona 
of  our  own  children*  They  are  very  proper  indeed^ 
If  <Hir  Icheme  be  to  murder  them,  and  thin  the  land« 
Nor  ought  the  foldiefy  to  be^  on  any  account,  called 
in  on  fiK:h  oceafion.  The  veriefl:  court  fycophant  in 
the  nation  does  not  pretend,  that  a  ftanding  army,  nu-« 
meroiis  enough  to  conquer  the  worlds  is  kept  up  in 
profound  peace,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
the  people  quiet.  This  he  knows  to  be  too  grofs  to 
pa& }  becaufe  he  knows,  that  it  is  but  very  lately  that 
we  had  a  ftanding  army  $  that  in  Henry  Vllth's  time 
the  yedoien  of  the  guards  were  the  whole  regular  force 
under  the  king's  command,  except  in  war  time;  No; 
he  pretends^  that  the  neceflity  of  a  (landing  army 
arilies  wholly  from  the  pradtice  of  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  ^rofief  and  that,  becaufe  they  who  live  oti 
a  vaft  continent  togethei:^  and  are  liable  to  beiittacked 
at  any  time  by  their  neighboursi  mud  keep  up  a  mili^ 
tary  force  for  their  defence,  therefore  we,  who  are 
furrounded  by  a  fea^  and  a  fleet  equal  to  all  the  naval 
force  of  E&Z*^,  muft  keep  up  a  (landing  army,  as 
tiumerous  as  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Let  this  h^ 
for  a  moinent  admitted  (though  nothing  can  well  be 
imagined  more  palpably  abfurd)  does  it  not  follow, 
VoL.IlL  Hh  that 
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that  to  call  in  the  ftanding  army,  with  their  murderous 
iire-arms»  to  keep  the  peace  within  the  realm>  is  a 
grofs  mifapplication  of  them?  If  the  army  can  at 
any  time  quell  an  infurredion  of  the  people^  why 
may  they  not  quell  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in  the  people? 
And  then  a  complete  tyranny  is  eftablifticd.  For  every 
government  will  be  tyrannical^  if  they  dare*  Had 
the  riot-adl  been  made  before  the  Revolution^  we  had 
probably  never  feen  that  glorious  event. 

The  intention  of  the  riot-adl  being,  to  feize,  and 
bring  to  regular  trial  by  jury  (fee  the  Ad),  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  (beiides  ihe  cruelty  of  it)  than  the 
application  of  fire-arms  for  quelling  mobs ;  becaufe 
fire-arms  do  not  feize  peoplej  but  murder  them:  a 
nett,  a  rope,  a  (hepherd's  crook  would  be  natural  ia^ 
firuments  for  feizing  or  apprehending. 

The  under-fheriff  of  Dublin^  A.  Jt)i  1738,  was 
brought  in  guilty  of  murder  for  ordering  a  file  of  mufr 
queteers  to  fire  upon  a  mob,  and  killing  one  man*  He 
abfcondcd  ;  fled  Ko  England ;  was  out-lawed;  died  for 
want  in  a  ditch  in  Mary  bone  fields  *. 

Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen^  when  (keriffof  Landon^ 
kept  the  peace  at  executions,  and  on  other  occafions^ 
when  the  populous  were  expedcd  to  be  unruly,  with- 
out any  military  force.  He  raifed  a  body  of  1000 
men,  armed,  and  fome  of  them  mounted  on  horfe- 
back.  Others,  on  like  occafions^  have  called  in  the 
foldiery,  and  (hed  innocent  blood* 

Is  it  no  grievance,  (fays  Sir  J.  Umdt  Cetton  in  the 
debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  feptennial  ad,  A*D.  1734^) 
that  a  little  dirty  juftice  of  the  peace,  the  meaneftand 
vileft  tool  a  miniUer  can  make  ufe  of,  a  tool  whopper*'- 
haps,  fubfids  by  his  being  in  the  comndiilion  ^  and  who 
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may  be  turned  out  of  that  fubfiAance  whenever  the 
minifter  pleafes ;  is  this  I  fay,  no  grievance  that  fuf  h 
a  tool  (hould  have  it  in  his  power,  by  reading  a  pro- 
clamation, to  put  perhaps  20  or  30  of  the  beft  fub- 
jefls  in  England  to  immediate  death,  without  any  trial 
or  form  of  law  ? 

In  the  year  1747,  an  aft  pa  (Ted  for  trying  the  rcr 
bels  (not  according  to  antient  cuftom  in  the  county, 
where  they  committed  the  offence,  but)  before  fuch 
commifHoners,  and  in  fuch  country  as  the  king  (hould 
appoint.  In  confequence  of  the  riot^adt,  four  perfons 
were  e:cecuted  in  Salilbury  court,  who  would  other- 
wife  have  been  only  puni(hed  with  fine  and  prifoUt 
And  a  jury  in  Smthwark^  which  had  acquitte^  two  gen- 
tlemen, were  difmilTed,  and  another  impanelled  ^. 

Lord  Bacon  fays,  what  chiefly  kept  the  peace  in  his 
times,  when  riOts  were  apprehended,  w^s  drawing  up 
find  muftering  the  trained  bands,  giving  charge  to  th? 
lord  mayor,  alderman,  jufticcs,  &cc.  and  ftrengthening 
the  commifSonei-s  of  the  pe^ce  with  new  claufes  of 
lieutenancy  K 

•  There  is  (fays  lord  Bathurji^t)  a  very  great  difr 
ference  between  a  magiftrate's  being  affifted  by  the 
poiTe^f  the  county,  and  his  having  a  body  of  regur 
lar  troops  always  at  command.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  hp 
muil  in  all  his  meafures  purfuejuftice  and  equity, 
he  muft  even  ftudy  the  humours  and  inclinations, 
and  court  the  affoftions  of  the  people ;  becaufe  upoa 
them  only  he  can  depend  for  .the  execution  of  his 
prders  as  a  magiftrate,  and  pven  for  his  f^fety  and 
protedlion  as  a  private  man  s  but  when  a  civil  ma- 
giflirate  knows  that  he  has  a  large  body   of  regular 
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well  difciplined  troops  at  command,  he  defpifes  both 
thie  inclinations  apd  the  intereft  of  the  people  -,  he 
coniiders  nothing  but  the  inclinations  and  the  inte*-  \ 
reft  of  the  foldiers,  and  as  the£p  foldiers  are  quite  | 
^iftindt  from  the  people^  as  they  do  not  feel  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  people,  and  ^re  fubjeft  to  fuch  ar- 
bitrary laws  and  fevere  punifhmcnts,  they  will  ge- 
nerally aiTift  and  proteft  him  in  the  moft  unjoftand 
oppreflive  meafures  ;  nay,  as  the  interefts  of  the  fol- 
diers are  always  diftini^t  from,  and  fpmetimes  oppor 
iite  to  the  interefts  of  the  people,  a  c^vil  magiftrate, 
not  otherwife  oppreflive  in  his  nature,  is  fometimet 
obliged  to  opprefs  the  people,  in  order  to  humour 
and  pleafc^  the  army.  To  imagine,  txiy  lo^ds,  that  we 
fliall  alw^y^  be  under  a  civil  government  as  long  as 
our  army  is  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate^  is  to  me  fomelhing  furprifing.  In  Franpiy  in 
Spairiy  and  many  other  countries,  which  have  long 
been  under  an  arbitrary  and  military  goveramepts 
they  have  the  outward  appearance  of  a  ciyil  govern- 
flient }  even  in  Turkey^  they  have  laws,  they  have 
lawyers,  they  have  civil  magiftrates,  and  in  all  cafe^ 
pf  a  4ome(lic  nature,  their  fervices  9re  under  tiie 
diredlion  of  the  civil  magiftrates  j  but,  my  lords,  we 
know,  that  in  all  fuch  countries,  the  law,  the 
,  lawyers,  and  the  civil  tn^giftrates,  fpeak  as  they  are 
commanded,  by  thofe  who  have  (he  command  of  the 
^rmy.  Their  lawyers  have  often  occ^^fion  Co  make 
the  fame  fpeech  that,  one  of  our  judges  m^de  to  Mi* 
chael  PoJe^  earl  of  Suffolk^  in  Richard  the  IId*s  reignj, 
who,  upon  figning  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  king 
was  above  the  laws,  faid,  ■  If  1  had  not  done  thiSj^ 
xny  lord,  I  ihould  have  been  killed  by  you ;  and  now 
I  have  done  it,  I  well  dcfcrve  to  be  hanged  for  trea- 
fon  againfl  the  nobles  of  the  land,     1  am   afraid. 
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fny  lords,  fome  of  oar  civilmagiftrates,  at  lead  thofe 
of  ah  inferior  degree,  begin  to  put  too  great  confi- 
dence in  their  having  a  military  force  at  their  com- 
mand, and  therefore  make  a  little  too  free  with  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  or  at  leaft  do  not  take  proper 
pieafures  for  reconciling  the  people,  in  a  good  natured 
and  peaceable  mannef,  to  the  laws  of  their  country  ; 
a  man  who  has  power,  is  but  too  (eldom  at  the  pains 
to  ufc  argument/ 

In  the  riot  a£t  S  there  is  no  mention  of  military, 
p'or  of  firing ;  but  if  any  perfon  happens  to  be  killed 
in  the  apprehending,  or  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
him,  it  (hall  not  be  murder,  ^c. 

*  The  liberty  of  firing  at  random,  fays  a  fpeaker  la 
the  houfe  of  peers,  upon  any  multitude  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjeds,  is  a  liberty  which  ought  to  be  mofl: 
cautiouily  granted^i  and  never  made  ufe  of,  but  in 
pafes  of  the  moft  abfolute  necefiity  ;  and  in  this  way 
of  thinking,  I  am  fupported  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  laws  of  England.  It  is  now  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  fince  i)re*arms  firfi:  became  in  ufe  among 
its ;  yet  the  law  has  never  fufFered  them  to  be  made 
ufe  of  by  the  common  officers  of  juftice.  Pikes, 
halberts,  battle-axes,  and  fuch  like,  are  the  only 
weapons  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  according  to  law. 
by  fuch  officers ;  and  the  reafon  is  extremely  plain, 
becaufe,  with  fuch  weapons  they  can  feldom  or  ever 
hurt,  much  lefs  kill  any  but  fuch  as  are  really  op-* 
pbfiog  or  afiaulting  them ;  whereas  if  you  put  fire 
^rma  into  their  hands,  and  allow  them  to  make  the 
proper  ufc  of  fuch  arms,  they  may  as  prpbably  hurt 
.  pr  kill  the  innocent  as  the  guilty ;  nay  in  cities  and 
towns,   where  fuch   tumults  generally  happen^^  they 

may 
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may  kill  people  fitting  in  their  own  houfes,  or  lookn- 
ing  innocently  over  their  windows,  which  all  perfons 
arc  apt  to  do,  but  cfpecially  women  and  children, 
when  they  hear  any  hubbub  or  noifc  in  the  ftrcets ; 
and  which  was  really  in  the  affair  now  before  us ; 
for  one  woman  was  killed  in  her  roafter's  houfe,  by 
her  being  unfortunately,  but  innocently,  at  the  win-f 
dow  when  the  foldiers  fired  K 

*  There  are  two  forts  of  mobs,  or  afifemblies  of  the 
people  ;  one  is  when  a  multitude  of  people  afTembles 
together  upon  any  lawful  or  innocent  occafion,  and 
afterwards  happen  to  become  riotous ;  and  the  other 
is  when  a  multitude  of  people  afifembles  together  with 
a  defign  to  commit  fome  unlawful  or  wicked  a^ion. 
With  rcfpedl  to  the  former,  the  moft  gentle  meafurea 
ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  difperfing  them,  becaufe 
many  innocent  perfons  being  inveigled  into  the  crowd, 
it   may  be   fome  time  before  they  can  poflibly  get 
away ;  but  with  refpedt  to  the  latter,  as  all  that  are 
affembled  together  upon  fuch   an   occafion   mufi:  be 
fome  way  guilty,  therefore  more  rough  and  violent 
meafures  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  difperfing  them,  ^nd 
for  preventing  the  mifchief  they  intended.     But  in 
both  thefe  cafes  the  law  is  now  certain  and  indifpu* 
table.     Your  lordfliips   all   know  that  by  a  late  fta- 
tute,  which  is  in  force  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  JSi7^? 
land,  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  the  cafe  of 
any  mob,  or  riotous  aflTembly,  is  fully  and  diflindlly 
regulated  3  yet  even  by  that  law,  which  I  have  often 
heard  complained  of,  as  a  law  not  tolerable  in  a  free 
country,  there  is  no  exprefs  power  given  to  the  ma^ 
gifirate  or  his  afiifl:ants,  to  make  u(e  of  fire-arms ; 
(o  cautious  was  the  legiflature,  even  at  that,  time, 

wheq 
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when  tumults  were  more  frequent  and  more  danger* 
ous  than  they  are  at  prefent,  of  giving  a  legal  author 
rity  for  the  making  ufe  of  fuch  weapons.  After 
reading  the  proclamation,  and  after  giving  the  mob 
an  hour's  time  to  difperfe  themfelves,  and  to  depart 
to  their  habitations,  or  lawful  bufinefs,  the  peaces 
officers  may  then,  by  that  law,  feize  or  difperfe  them 
who  (hall  afterwards  continue  unlawfully  aflembled  $ 
and  if  any  perfon,  by  redding  them,  (hall  happen  to 
be  killed,  maimed^  or  hurt,  the  peace-^officers  and 
their  adiftants  are  indemnified ;  but  I  doubt  much  if 
ft  magiftrate  would  be  indemnified,  even  by  this  law, 
fhould  he  take  the  (hort  way  of  difperfing  a  mob,  by 
ordering  his  afliftants  to  fire  among  them,  and  (hould 
thereby  kill  any  perfon  who  had  committed  no  overt 
ad:  of  refinance  ^/ 

*  A  law  was  made  for  preventing  or  quelling  riots 
and  tumults  within  the  city  of  Edinburgbi  for  which 
purpofe  the  magiftrates  of  that  city  are  enabled, 
with  the  King's  allowance,  to  raife  foldiers  on  pay, 
to  ufe  haquebuts,  and  all  other  arms,  when  they  (hall 
thjnk  expedient)  and  if  any  perfon  refilling  the  faid 
magiftrates  in  the  quelling  of  any  riot,  (hall  be  hurt 
or  flain,  the  magiftrates  and  their  afiiftants  are  indem- 
nified ;  provided  fuch  hurt  or  killing  was  with  long 
weapons,  ai^d  not  by  (hooting  haquebuts  or  the  Iike« 
I  need  not  acquaint  your  lord(hips^  that  haquebut 
was  the  name  then  ufed  in  that  country,  and  formerly 
in  this,  for  fire  arms  3  that  by  long  weapons  was 
ineant  halberts^  battle-axes,  and  fuch  weapons  as  are 
comonly  ufed  by  all  ailiilants  to  officers  of  jufticein 
that  part  of  the  ifland^  as  well  as  this^  Thus  your 
lordfliips  fee,  that  killing  with  any  fort  of  fire  arms 
was  cxprefsly  excepted  out  of  that  law  ^' 
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Upon  occafion  of  the  debate  about  Porteus*%  affair; 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  propofed,  that  the  Judges  (hould 
deliver  their  opinions  upon  the  following  quefttbns  re- 
lating to  the  above  aft^  viz.  '  i.  If  aaexecution  fhbuid 
be  performed  in  St ocks-- Market^  where  a  guard  of  the 
regular  troops  (hould  be  drawn  up  by  lawful  com-* 
mand  to  prevent  a  refcue  of  the  criminal;  and  (hould 
ieverai  (lones,  thrown  from  among  the  crowd,  light 
among  them,  by  fonie  of  which  feveral  foldiers  (hould 
be  bruifed  and  wounded;  would  fuch  a  guard  be 
guilty  of  a  crime,  if,  by  firing  among  the  crowds 
they  (hould  kill  feveral  perfons  ?  And  if  guilty  of  a 
crime,  what  crimis  would  it  be  ?  2^  Upon  bccaiiori 
of  a  riot  in  or  near  a  town  where  a  regiment  is  quar- 
teredi  (hould  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  order  the 
commanding  officer  to  a(remble  the  regimen t^  and 
march  to  his  adiftance  againft  the  rioters,  is  fuch 
officer  obliged  to  obey,  or  may  obey?  And  what 
penalty  is  there,  if  he  (hould  refufe  ?  3.  If  a  detach-' 
ment  of  the  army  is  ordered  to  prevent  a  number  of 
people  from  pulling  down  of  houfes,  or  committing 
any  other  illegal  adtion,  and  that  the  commanding 
bfficer  of  fuch  detachment  has  orders  to  repel  force 
by  force,  can  fuch  detachment  lawfully  msjke  iife  of 
force  by  firing,  unlefs  they  are  attacked  by  the  riot-^ 
ers  ?  4.  In  cafe  rioters  (hould  be  pulling  down  houies^ 
or  doing  any  other  mifchief  in  one  part  of  the  town^ 
and  a  detachment  of  the  army  (hould  be  ordered,  in 
^id  of  the  civil  magiftratc^  to  march  thither  to  dif- 
perfe  them,  and  a  number  of  people  (hould  a(remble^ 
and  (lop  up  the  pa(rages  through  which  fuch  detach- 
ment  mu(l  nece(rarily  pafs,  whether  fuch  detachment 
may  ufe  force  to  difperfe  the  people  (b  aiTembled^  in 
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order  to  pafs  that  way,  without  being  firfl:  attacks 
by  them  « ?' 

When  the  three  j  lift ices^  Blachrby^  Howard^  and 
Lediardy  were  rebuked  by  theSpeaker,  A.  D.  1741^ 
for  bringing  a  party  of  foldiers,  on  pretence  of  quelling 
a  riot  at  the  poll  for  Wejlminfter^  he  afked  them  as 
follows : 

*  Has  any  real  neccflity  been  (hewn  for  it?  There 
might  be  feafs^  there  might  be  fonie  danger ;  but  did 
you  try  the  ftrength  of  the  law  to  difpel  thefe  fears^ 
an^d  remove  that  danger  ?  Did  you  make  ufe  of  thefe 
powers  the  law  has  entrufted  you  with^  as  civil  ma- 
giftrates^  for  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace  \ 
No.— You  deferted  all  that  J  and  wantonly,  I  hope 
inadvertently,  reforted  to  that  force  the  mod  unna-^ 
tural  of  all  others  in  all  refpcAs  to  that  caufe  and 
bufinefs  you  were  then  attending^  and  for  the  freedom 
of  which  every  Briton  ought  to  be  ready  almdft  to 
fuffcr  any  thing  ^/ 

*  The  riot*a<a,  fays  the  author  of  Ufe  and  Abufe 
of  Parliaments  S  which  paiTed  likewife  this  feflion^ 
no  doubt  the  diftempers  of  thefe  times  made  necef- 
fary;  but  then  fu rely  it  ought  either  to  hav£  been 
temporary,  or  fhould  have  been  long  fince  repealed^- 
For  while  that  yoke  is  upon  our  necks,  though  we 
are  at  liberty  to  preach  refinance,  we  have  little  or  no 
power  to  pradlife  it  5  under  whatever  grievances  la- 
bouring, or  by  whatever  provocations  compelled.  A 
qarcumlUnce  which,  I  fear,  thefe  in  power  are  but 
too  well  acquainted  with. 

.  *  Sir,  i  declare  upon  my  honour  (fays  Mr.  Pulteneyf 
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ji.  JD.  1734^)  that  of  all  the  adions  I  ever  did  in 
my  life,  there  is  not  one  I  more  heartily  and  fincerely 
repent  of,  than  my  voting  for  the  pafling  of  that  law 
[the  riot-a£l].  I  beheve  I  am  as  little  fufpedted  ojf 
difafFedlion  to  his  Majefly,  or  his  family,  as  any  mail 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  my  too  great  zeal  for  his 
illuflrious  family,  that  tranfported  me  to  give  thitt 
vote  for  which  I  am  now  heartily  grieved.  But  even 
then  I  never  imagined  it  was  to  remain  a  Jaw  for 
ever.  No^  Sir  I  This  government  is  founded  u[>on 
tefiftance ;  it  was  the  principle  of  refinance  that 
brought  about  the  revolution,  which  cannot  be  jufti- 
fied  upon  any  other  principle.  Is  then  paflive  obedi-» 
ence  and  non- refinance  to  be  eftablifhed  by  a  perpe- 
tual law>  by  a  law  the  mod  fcarce  and  the  moft  arbi-^ 
trary  of  any  in  Englalkiy  and  that  under  a  governmeq^ 
which  owes  its  very  being  to  reflftance  ?  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  firH:  mentioned  it^  faid  Very  right ; 
it  is  a  fcandal  it  (hould  remain  in  our  ftatute- books  ^ 
and  I  will  fay,  they  arc  no  friends  to  his  Majefty,  or 
to  his  government,  who  defire  it  (hoiild  :  for  it  de- 
ftroys  that  principle  upoii  which  is  founded  one  of  his 
beft  titfes  to  the  crown.  While  this  remains  a  law^ 
we  cannot  well  be  called  a  free  people;  a  little  Juf-* 
tice  of  the  Peace,  affifted  perhaps  by  a  ferjeant  and  a 
parcel  of  hirelings,  may  almoft  at  any  time  have  the 
lives  of  twenty  gentlemen  of  the  b6ft  families  in  Eng^ 
land  in  his  power.' 

*  I  (hall  never  be  for  fdcrificing  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  fays  a  Speaker  in  the  Houfe  of  peers,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  riotous  pro- 
ceedings ;  becaufe  I  am  lure  it  may  be  done  b^  a 
much  more  gentle  and  lefs  expenfive  method.     A 

wife 
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wife  and  9  prudent  condu^^  tnd  z  conftant  purf^itof 
upright  and  juO:  meafure^,  will  eftabliCb  the  authority 
as  well  as  the  power  of  the  government }  and  where 
authority  is  joined  with  power,  the  'people  will  never 
be  tumultuous  s  but  I  mud  obferve,  and  I  do  it 
without  a  de/ign  of  offending  any  perfon,  that  ever 
iince  I  came  into  the  world,  I  never  faw  an  admini- 
Aration  that  had,  in  my  opinion,  fo  ^uch  powefj^ 
or  fo  little  authority.  1  hope  fome  methods  will  be 
taken  for  eftablifhing  among  the  people  in  general  that 
fefped  and  efteem^  which  they  ought  to  have  for 
their  governors,  and  which  every  adniiniftration 
ought  to  endeavour,  as  much  a$  pofHble,  to  acquire. 
I  hope  proper  methods  will  be  taken  for  r^ciloring  to 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom  their  antient  authority;  far 
if  that  is  not  done^  if  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice's  war« 
rant  is  not  of  itfelf  of  fo  much  authority,  as  that  it 
may  be  executed  by  his  tipftaifin  any  county  of  Eng^ 
land^  without  any  other  ai^ftance  than-  what  is  provide 
ed  by  the  law,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  we  are  governed 
by  law,  or  by  the  civil  magiftrate :  If  regular  troops 
ihould  once  become  neceflary  iQt  executing  the  laws 
uppn  every  occaHon,  it  could  not  then  be  faid,  that 
we  were  g[pYer|^ed  by  the  civil  power,  but  by  the 
military  fv^ocd,  which  is  a  fort  of  government  I  am 
fure  none  of  your  lordHiips  would  defire  eyer  to  fee 
e(iabli(faed  in  this  kingdom  K 

What  Lord  Carteret  £»id  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers^ 
A^  i3.  i737f  on  occafton  of  the  aftaif  of  Porteous^  is 
yeryjuA. 

The  people  feidom  or  ever  affennble  in  any  riotous 
or  tlimuitaoas  manner  uolefs  when  they  are  opprefT^ 
<d,  or  at  leaft  imagine  $bey  are  oppxeiTed.     If  the 

people 
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people  (hould  me  miftaken,  and  imagine  they  are  op« 
prefTed  when  they  are  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  next 
raagiftrate  to  endeavour  firft  to  correct  their  miftake 
by  fair  means  and  juft  reafoning.  In  common  huma- 
nity he  is  obliged  to  take  this  method,  before  he  has 
recourfe  to  fuch  m,ethods  as  may  bring  death  and  de- 
flrudiion  upon  a  great  number  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  this  method  will  generaliy  prevail  where 
they  have  not  met  with  any  real  opprieflion :  Bat 
when  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe^  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected they  will  give  car  to  their,  opprcflbr,  nor  can 
the  fevered  laws,  nor  the  moH:  rigorous  execution  of 
thofe  laws,  always  prevent  the  people's  becoming  tu- 
multuous $  you  may  (hoot  them,  you  may  bang 
them,  but,  till  the  oppreflion  is  removed  or  alleviated, 
they  will  never  be  quiet,  till  the  greateft  part  of  them 
are  deftroyed  ^/ 

The  court  cant,  in  fupport  of  the  pradice  of  call- 
ing the  foldiery  to  quell  riots,  is.  That  the  foldiery 
are  the  king's  fubjeds,  as  well  as  other  men  ;  and  ail 
fubje£ts  are  obliged  to  afTift  the  magiftrate  in  cafe  of 
need.  But  why  muft  the  foldiery^  rather  than  any 
other  fubjedts,  be  fent  for  from  an  hundred  miles  dif- 
tance,  to  quell  a  difturbance,  if  it  be  not  that  the  fol- 
diery are  more  formidable  to  the  people  than  any  other 
fubjefts  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  manifeft,  that  every  argu- 
ment for  calling  in  the  military  is  a  two-edged  one  ? 
The  more  fit  the  military  are  for  quelling  riots,  the 
more  fit  they  likewife  muft  be  for  quelling  the  fpirit 
pf  liberty,  and  eoflaving  the  people.  If  difciplined 
troops  be  neceflary,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  thofe 
troops  be  the  hirelings  of  the  court,  enflaved  for  life. 

The  law  means,  even  when  it  puniihcs,    not  jc^ 

vengc, 
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venge,  but  example.  The  magiftrate  is  not  to  mix 
his  paflions  with  the  execution  ot  juftice ;  nor  is  he  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  heft  laws  at  all  hazards. 
He  is  not  to  fire  a  city  in  order  to  force  a  neft  of  thieves 
out  of  their  lurking  holes.  Violence  on  the  part  of 
government  tends  to  irritate,  not  to  quiet,  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Better  fifty  were  punilhed  legally,  than 
five  maflacred.  Mufi^uet-baiis  againfi:  brick-bats  are 
an  unequal  match,  and  cowardly  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment. If  the  train-bands,  town-guards,  peace- 
officprs,  and  pojfe  comitatuf  be  not  fufficient,  let  the 
laws  concerning  them  be  mended.  But  let  not  an 
army,  the  bond-ilaves  of  a  corrupt  court,  find,  that 
(hey  have  the  people  under  their  command,  left  they 
firft  fiibdue  the  people,  and  then,  like  Cronmelts  men, 
turn  upon  their  own  piaflers. 

The  vfzy  to  prevent  mobs  (every  government  (hews 
its  fagacity  more  by  prevention  than  by  puni(hment) 
is,  to  keep  up  a  good  police,  to  take  care  that  the  peo- 
ple be  employed  and  maintained,  and  that  they  be  well 
principled,  which  requires  punifhing  an  idle,  or  in- 
cendiary priefthood  (as  thofe  in  Sacbeverers  time)  and 
peaking  them,  and  the  community  where  diforders 
are  committed,  anfwerable,  according  to  Kingj4!freJ*s 
inditution;  and  by  a  mild  and  fatherly  government's 
taking  care  that  the  people  have  no  juft  ground  of 
pomplaint. 

By  1 3  Henry  IV.  it  is  enadted,  that  in  cafe  of  a 
pot,  the  Sheriff  may  conie  with  the  paje  comitatusy  if 
need  be,  (not  with  a  regiment  of  foldiers)  and  arrell 
the  difturbers  of  the  peace,  as  was  ordained  by  two 
{kdilntt^  oi  Richard  II.  The  Sheriff  and  two  Tufticcs 
are  to  prefent  the  guilty,  and  they  are  to  be  punifhed 
(as  upon  the  prefentment  of  twelve  jurors)  at  the  dif- 
f  retipn  of  King  and  Council.  But  the  accufed  may 
/  traverfc. 
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f raverfc,  and  the  caufc  may  be  tried  before  the  King's 
fiench.  If  the  accufed  do  not  appear,  they  are  to  be 
held  guilty.  Sheriffs  and  Juftices  neglecting  to  qaeti 
riots  to  be  puniftied  ». 

The  learned  Judge  Black/lone  reckons  the  riot*a<S 
among  the  caufes  of  a  great  acceiiion  of  power  to  th? 
court  fince  the  Revolution  K  ^ 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  J^iberty  of  Speech  and  fFrittJjfg  off  Poli(ical 

SubjeSls. 

IN  an  inquiry  into  public  abufcs  no  one  will  wonder 
to  find  punishment  inflidlcd  by  government  upoa 
complainers^  reckoned  as  an  abufe ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  moft  atrocious  abufes,  that  a  free 
fttbjedt  (hould  be  retrained  in  his  inquiries  into  the 
ccndud  of  thofe  who  undertake  to  manage  his  affairs j; 
I  mean  the  adminiftrators  of  government :  for  all  fuch 
are  undertakers,  and  are  anfwerab|e  for  what  they  un- 
dertake :  but  if  it  be  dangerous  and  pencil  to  enquire 
into  their  condudt,  the  Aate  may  be  ruined  by  their 
blunders,  or  by  their  villanies,  beyond  the  poflibility 
ofredrefs. 

There  fecms  to  be  fomewhat  unnatural  in  attempt- 
ing to  lay  a  reftraint  on  thofe  who  would  criticife  the 
conduft  of  men  who  undertake  to  do  other  people's, 
bufinefs.  It  is  an  offence,  if  we  remark  on  thedccifidn 
of  a  court  of  law,  on  the  proceedings  of  either  houfc 
of  parliament,  or  of  theadminiftration^  allwhofe  pro- 
ceedings we  are  immediately  concerned  in.     At  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  if  a  man  builds  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  marries 
a  wife  fcM*  himfelf,  or  writes  a  book^  by  which  the 
public  gets  more  than  the  author,  it  is  no  offence  to 
make  very  fevere  and  unjuft  remarks. 

Are  Judges,  Juries,  Counfellors,  Members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  Peers,  Secretaries  of  State,  or 
Kings,  infallible  ?  Or  are  they  fliort-fightcd,  and  per- 
haps interefted,  mortals  ? 

In  a  petition  to  parliament,  a  bill  in  chancery,  and 
proceedings  at  law,  libellous  words  are  not  punifliable; 
Mcaufe  freedom  of  fpeech  and  writing  are  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  to  the  carrying  on  of  bufinefs.  But  it 
may  be  faid,  there  is  no  neceiBty  for  a  private  writer 
to  be  indulged  the  liberty  g(  attacking  the  condudt  of 
thofe  who  take  upon  themfelves  to  govern  the  flate. 
The  anfwer  is  eafy,  viz.  That  all  hiftory  (hews  the 
neceflity,  in  order  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  of 
every  fubjefts  having  a  watchful  eye  on  the  condudlof 
Kings,  MinifterSj  and  Parliament,  and  of  every  fub- 
je€ts  being  not  only  fecured,  but  encouraged  in  alarm- 
ing his  fellow  fubjedls  on  occafion  of  every  attempt 
upon  public  liberty,  and  that  private,  independent 
fubjedts  only  are  like  to  give  faithful  warning  of  fuch 
attempts ;  their  betters  (as  to  rafik  and  fortune)  being 
more  likely  to  conceal,  than  deteA  the  abufes  com-^ 
mitted  by  thofe  in  power.  If,  therefore,  private  wri- 
ters are  to  be  intimidated  in  (hewing  their  fidelity  to 
their  country^  the  principal  fecurity  of  liberty  is  taken 
av^y. 

Punifhing  libels  public  or  private  is  foolifb,  becaufe 
it  does  tiot  anfwer  the  end,  and  becaufe  the  end  is  a 
bad  one,  if  it  could  be  anfwered. 

The  Attorney  General  De  Grey  confeficd  in  the 
Hoafe  of  Commons,  ^.  D.  1770  s  that  his  power 
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of  filing  informations  ex  officio  is  an  odtQus  powers 
and  that  it  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended  $ 
for  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  any  libeller  to 
juftice/  Mr.  Pownal  (hewed  that  power  to  be  illegal 
and  unconftitutional ;  for  that^  according  to  laW^  no 
Englijhman  is  to  be  brought  upon  his  triaU  but  by  pre- 
fentment  of  his  country  i  a  few  particular  cafes  ex- 
cepted. 

When  the  lawyers  fay  a  libel  is  criminal,  though 
truey  they  mean,  becaufe  it  is^  according  to  them,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  tends  to  excite  revenge. 
They  allow,  that  the  falfebood  of  the  charge  is  an  ag- 
gravation \  and  that,  therefore  the  perfon  libelled  has 
DO  right  to  damages,  if  the  charges  laid  agatnft  him  be 
true.  But  by  this  rule  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  truth 
of  the  libel  (hould  take  away  all  its  criminality.  For 
if  I  have  no  right  to  damages,  I  have  no  pretence  to 
feek  revenge.  Therefore  to  libel  me  for  what  I  cannot 
affirm  myfelf  to  be  innocent  ofj  is  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  as  it  does  not  naturally  tend  to  excite  revenge^ 
but  rather  ingenuous  (hame  and  reformation. 

Let  us  hear  on   this   fubjedt   the  excellent  Lord 
Cbejierfield^  on  the  bill  for  liceniing  the  ilage,  A.  D. 

1737-  .  , 

*  In  public,  as  well  as  private  life,  the  only  way  to 

prevent  being  ridiculed  or  cenfured,  is  to  avoid  all 
ridiculous  or  wicked  meafures,  ahd  to  purfue  fuch 
only  as  are  virtuous  and  worthy.  The  people  never 
endeavour  to  ridicule  thofe  they  love  and  efteem,  nor 
will  they  fuffer  them  to  be  ridiculed.  If  any  one  at- 
tempts it,  their  ridicule  returns  upon  the  author;  he 
makes  himfelf  only  the  object  of  public  hatred  and 
contempt.    The  actions  or  behaviour  of  a  private 

mani 
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inan  may  pafs  unobfbrvedi  and  confequently  unap« 
plauded  arid  uncenfured ;  but  the  a£lion6  of  thcCt  in 
high  flations,  cad  neither  pafs  without  notice  nor 
Ivithoiit  cenfure  or  applaufe  i  and  therefore  an  adthi- 
hiftratioii  without  efleem^  without  authority,  among 
the  people,  let  their  power  be  ever  fo  great  or  ever  fa 
Arbitrary,  will  be  ridiculed:  the  fevereft  edicts,  the 
mod  terrible  punilhmenis  cannot  prevent  it«  If  any 
iziao,  therefore^  thinks  he  has  been  cenfured,  if  any 
man  thinks  he  has  been  ridictiled,  upon  any  of  bur 
public  theatres^  let  him  exanline  bts  anions  he  will 
find  the  caufe,  let  him  alter  his  condudl  be  will  find 
a  remedy.  As  no  man  is  perfed,  as  no  man  is  infaK 
lible,  the  greateft  may  err^  the  Moft  circumfpe^l  may 
be  guilty  of  fome  piece  of  ridiculous  behaviour.  It 
is  not  licentioufnefs,  it  is  an  ufeful  liberty  always 
indulged  the  ftage  in  a  free  country,  that  fonie  great 
i;nen  may  ther0mett  with  a  juft  reproof,  which  none 
of  their  friends  wilt  be  free  enough,  or  rather  faithful 
enough  to  give  them.  Of  this  we  have  a  famous  in- 
fiance  in  the  Raman  hiftory«  The  great  Pmpey^ 
after  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained^  and  the  great 
Conquefts  he  had  made^  had  certainly  a  good  title  to 
the  eAeem  of  the  people  of  Rmef.  Vet  that  great 
man^  by  fome  tttot  in  his  ddtiduA,  became  an  objeffc 
bf  general  di(like$  and  therefore  in  the  reprefentation 
of  an  old  play,  when  Dipbilus  the  adlor  came  to  re- 
peat thefc  words,  Noftrd  mijirii  tu  es  magnus,  thd 
audience  immediately  applytd  ihem  to  P&mfiey,  who 
at  that  time  was  as  well  known  by  the  name  of  Mag'^ 
nus  as  by  the  name  Pompey^  and  were  fo  highly 
pleafed  wkh  the  falire,  that,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  they 
made  the  adlor  repeat  the  words  one  hundred  times 
over.  An  account  of  this  w'as  immediately  ient  to 
Pompeyy  who,  inftead  of  refenting  it  as  an  injury. 
Vol.  III.  Kk  was 
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was  fo  wife  a&  to  take  it  for  a  juft  reproof.  He  exa- 
mined his  condud,  he  altered  his  meafures,  he  re« 
gained  by  degrees  the  efteem  of  the  people,  and  then 
he  neither  feared  the  wit>  nor  felt  the  fatire  of  the 
ilage.  This  is  an  example  which  ought  to  be  fol« 
lowed  by  great  men  in  all  countries  ^' 

Even  the  cruel  ^iberiusy  when  in  good  humour, 
eould  fay,  *  In  a  free  (late,  the  mind  and  the  tongue 
ought  to  be  free/  Titm  defied  any  one  to  feandalize 
him.  Trajan  publi(hed  abfolute  liberty  of  fpeech  and 
writing.  Conftar\tiney  when  he  was  told  that  fome  ilU 
difpofed  perfons  had  battered  his  head  and  face,  mean* 
ing  thofe  of  hi5  ftatue^  felt  himfelf  all  about  thofe 
parts,  and  told  his  courtiers,  he  found  nothing  amifs  > 
defirtng  that  they  would  take  no  trouble  about  find- 
ing out  the  violators  of  the  flatue. 

Mr.  Gordon^  aIlo\ys  the  maxim,  that  a  libel  is  not 
the  lefsa  libel  for  being  true«  But  this  holds,  he  fays, 
only  in  refpe£l  of  private  chafadlers  j  and  it  is  quite 
otherwife,  when  the  crimes  of  men  afiedt  the  puMc^ 
We  are  to  take  care  of  the  public  fafcty  at  all  adven- 
tures. And  the  lof$  of  an  individual's,  or  a  whole 
mim^xy %  political  charaders,  ought  to  be  defpifcdy 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  fate  of  a  kingdom* 
Therefore  no  it^t  fub)edt  ought  %o  be  under  the  leaft 
reftraint  in  refped:  to  accuGng  the  greateft,  fo  long  as 
his  accufatioD  flrikea  only  at:the  political  condu^  of 
the  accufed :  his  private  we  have  no  right  to  meddle 
with,  but  in  fo  far  as  a  known  vicious  private  charac- 
ter indicates  an  unfitnefs  for  public  power  or  trull. 
But  it  may  be  faid,  this  is  a  grievous  hard(hip  on  thofe 
who  undertake  the  adminiftration  of  a  nation  y  that 

they 
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they  are  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  thus  publicly  ac- 
cufed  of  corruption,  embezzlement,  and  other  politi- 
cal crimes,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  punifh 
their  flanderers.  To  this  I  anfwer^  It  is  no  hardihip 
at  all,  but  the  unavoidable  inconvenience  attendant 
tipon  a  high  (lation^  which  he  who  did  Ices  muft  a- 
void,  and  keep  himfelf  private.  Caio  was  forty  times 
tried.  But  we  do  not  think  the  worfe  of  Caio  for  this.* 
If  a  (latefman  is  liable  to  be  falfly  accufed,  let  him 
comfort  himfelf  by  recolledting^  that  he  is  well  paid. 
An  enfign  is  Liable  to  be  killed  in  war ;  and  he  has  but 
3  i.  6ii.z  day.  If  a  ftatefman  has  defignedly  behaved 
amifs,  he  ought  to  be  puniihed  with  the  utmoft  feve- 
rity ;  becaufe  the  injury  he  has  done,  is  unboundedly 
extenfive.  If  he  has  injured  the  public  through  weak- 
nefsy  and  without  wicked  intention,  he  is  (^iilpunifh- 
able ;  becaufe  he  ought  not  to  have  thruft  himfelf  into 
a  (lation  for  which  he  was  unfit.  But,  indeed,  thefe 
cafes  are  fo  rare  (want  oibonefty  being  the  general  caufc 
of  mal-admini(lrf|tion)>  that  it  is  fcarce  worth  while 
to  touch  upon  them.  If  a  (latefman  is  falfly  accufed, 
he  has  only  to  clear  his  cbarader^  and  he  appears  in 
a  fairer  light  than  before.  He  niuft  not  infift  on 
puni(hinghis  accufer :  for  the  public  fecurity  requires, 
that  there  be  no  danger  in  s^ccufing  thofe  who  under- 
take the  adminiftration  of  national  affairs.  The  punifh-- 
ment  of  political  fatyrifts  gains  credit  to  their  writings, 
nor  do  unjuft  governments  reap  any  fruit  from  fuch 
feverities,  but  infults  to  themfelves^  and  honour  to 
thofe  whom  they  profecute. 

A  libel  is  in  fait  (criminally  fpeaking)  a  non  entity f 
i.  ^-  there  is  no  fuch  offence  as  fcandal.  For  if  the 
punifbment  was  taken  away,  the  whole  of  the  evil 
would  be  taken  away,  becaufe  nobody  would  regard 
fcandal  I  but  people  would  believe  every  per fon's  cha- 

radler 
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rader  to  be  what  they  knew  it.  The  old  philpfopheff 
faid  all  in  a  fentence,  '  Live  fo  that  nobody  fhaR  be« 
lieve  your  pialigners.- 

Filing  informations  by  rule  of  court  on  motion  of 
counfel,  tends  to  fet  afide  the  pld  conftitutional  method 
of  indi(^ment  and  prefentment  by  jury.  But  infor- 
mations filed  ex  officio  by  the  Attorney  General,  are 
not  more  confident  with  libels  than  letters  of  cachet. 

ui.  jp.  1765,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfeof 
commons,  *  That  general  warrants  for  apprehending 
the  authors  of  feditious  or  treafonable  libelSt  and  for 
feizing  their  papers,  are  not  warranted  by  law»  though 
they  have  been  cuftomary.-  Nothing  done  in  the 
matter.  The  houfe  was  too  tender  of  the  power  of 
the  court  to  make  ^  refolution  fo  favourable  tp  the  U« 
bcrty  of  the  fubjed^ 

Gpneral  warrants  are  not  a  whit  more  recpncitable 
to  liberty,  than  the  Frencfj  king*s  Lettres  de  Cachit* 
A  general  warrant  lays  half  the  people  of  a  town  at 
the  mercy  of  a  fet  of  ruffian  officers,  let  loofe  upon 
them  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  aifume^  over  the 
perfons  and  papers  of  the  moft  inoopent  a  power 
which  a  Britijfh  king  dares  not  affume,  and  delegates 
it  to  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  moil  delicate  iecrets  of  families  may  be  divplged  j 
9  greater  diftrefs  tp  the  innocent  than  thp  lofs  of  li*- 
berty^  or  in  fopae  cafes  even  of  life. 

i\4r«  Pitt  ifTued  out  two  general  vvarrants»  b|it  nei-* 
ther  on  account  of  libels.  One  was,  to  (lop  certain 
dangerous  perfons  going  to  francty  and  the  other,  foe 
fci;sing  a  fuppofcd  fpy,  both  in  time  of  war*. 

The  Duke  of  l^ewcajlle  ifTued  innumerable  wanpots 
pn  frivolous  occaiions^  as  libels  on  the  miniftry,  ^c. 
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In  all  cafes  of  danger  to  the  main^  there. ought  to 
be  a  regular  and  legal  fufpenfion  by  parliament  of  the 
flabeas  Corpus  a£t,  as  is  ufual  in  times  of  rebellion  ; 
vi^hich  (fuppofing  parliament  incorrupt)  would  fecure 
the  ftace,  and  at  the  fame  time  fave  the  liberty  of  the 
fubje^fc  inviolate.  iCit  be  obje£ted»  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  have  the  Habeas  Corpus  ad  fufpended 
by  parliament  for  the  fake  of  apprehending  a  (ingle 
incendiary ;  be  it  anfwered,  that  thsn  it  is  certainly 
not  worth  while  on  that  account  to  ifTue  an  illegal, 
unconftitutional  general  warrant,  to  the  violation  of 
the  fubjed's  liberty,  as  often  as  a  capricious  fecretary 
pi  Aate  (hall  think  proper. 

In  the  arguments  agahift  the  privy- council's  arbi- 
trary power  of  committing  to  prifon  by  an  anonymous 
member,  A.  D.  168 1,  he  quotes  laws  for  reftraining 
this  power  as  old  as  9  Henry  III.  5  Edfw.  III.  c.  9. 
25  JE</w.  III.  c.  4.  2(8  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  37  Edw.  III. 
p.  iS.  38  EJw.  III.  c.  9*  and  42  Edw.  UL  c.  3; 
Bcfidcs  Ma^na  Cbarta^  Habeas  Corpus^  bill  of  right, 
petition  of  nght|  &r.  which  ordain,  that  no  man  (liall 
be  imprifoned,  or  dripped,  or  diflrained,  or  outlawed, 
or  condemned,  or  corporally  punifhed,  but  by  prcfent- 
ment  and  trial  by  his  peers,  ^c.  That  informers,  who 
deceive  the  king  into  unjuft  commitments,  (hall  be 
bound  over  to  profecute,  and  be  anfwerable  for  dama- 
ges by  fuffering  the  puni(bment  they  dcfigned  to  bring 
on  the  innocent,  or  be  obliged  to  fatisfy  the  injured. 
But  all  thefe  have  been  violated  by  the  privy-council's 
fending  for  gentlemen  from  vefy  diftant  parts,  to  their 
great  vexation,  and  imprifoning  arbitrarily,  without 
other  authority  or  proceeding  than  order  of  privy- coun- 
pilf  and  no  redrefsor  puni(hment  inflicted  on  the  falfe 
informer^  according  to  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.  *. 

Shippen 
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Sbippen  makes  a  fpeech  againfl:  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  aft.  Over- ruled**  The  king  did  cer- 
tainly make  no  bad  ufe  of  his  power.  And  in  a  time 
of  open  rebellion,  it  feems  neccflafy  that  there  be  fuch 
a  power  fomcwherc.  But  I  think  it  would  be  better 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
who  (hould  always  (it;  but  this  fappofes  an  indepen* 
dent  houfe  of  commons. 

j1.  D.  1766,  Sir  ^.  Meredith  moved  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  it  might  be  refolved,  That  general  war- 
rants and  feizure  of  papers  are  violations  of  the  rights 
of  the  fubjeft.     Inftead  of  which,  almofl  the  dirtOt 
contrary  was  refolved  ^.     Yet  it  feems  manifeft,    that 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  inconfiftent  with  free- 
dom (to  fay  nothing  of  the  right  which  every  free  fub-p 
je£t  has  to  fpeak  and  write  of  publick  affairs),  than  put- 
ting a  difcretionary  power  into  the  hands  of  a  fet  of 
low-bred,  unprincipled,  and  beggarly  officers  or  met* 
fengers,  who  may  ht  expeSted  to  abufe  their  power,   and 
are  incapable  of  anfwering  the  damages  of  feizing  the 
perfons  and  papers  of  the  innocent  inftead  of  the  guilty. 
No  man  ought  to  be  hindered  faying  or  writing  what 
he  pleafcs  on  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  undertake  the 
management  of  national  affairs,  in  which  all  are  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  have  a  right  to  enquire,  and  to 
publifli  their  fufpicions  concerning  them.     For  if  you 
poni(h  the  Jlanderer,  you  deter  tht  fair  inquinr^  But 
even  fuppofing  r^tf/andjuftly  puniftiable  guilt,  no  fub- 
je<a  is  to  be  raolcfted  but  on  well-grounded  fufpicion 
declared  upon  oath.  Suppofe  the  coroner's  jury,  upon 
a  perfon  found  dead  with  marks  of  violence,  brings 
in  their  vcrdifl:  *  wilful  murder  againft  perfons  un- 
known;^ 
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known ;  we  are  not  imn^ediately  to  let  loofe  a  fet  of 
rufHan  officers  to  feize  and  imprifon  the  perfons^  rum-« 
mage  and  expofe  the  mod  fecret  papers,  and  carry  cff^ 
the  bank-notes  they  find  in  the  bureaus  of  the  next' 
twenty  houfekeepcrs.  No  ;  nor  have  our  fecrctarics 
of  ftateever  proceeded  in  this  manner  on  fucb  occa-* 
fions.  They  have  only  broke  loof«  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjedt  when  their  maleadminiftrations  have^ 
been  expofed.  Nor  is  this  unnatural  forfuch  aibrtof 
men.  But  what  (hall  we  think  of  a  houfe  of  commons, 
(once  the  conftant  and  faithful  guardians  of  our  liber- 
ty^  once  our  never«failing  protestors  againft  regal  and 
miniAerial  encroachments),  who  refufed  to  declare 
the  lawlefs  proceedings  of  fecretaries  of  ftate  unwar- 
rantable, and  fupported  their  tyranny  over  the  people^ 
till  a  more  faithful  expounder  of  the  law  ^  wrenched 
it  out  of  their  hands  ? 

The  fame  year,  1766,  a  motion  was  made— but  ia 
vain — for  aboliftiing  the  cuftom  of  the  attorney  gene-- 
raFs  ^x-^if/0- informations,  as  oppreffive  to  the  fob« 
jed:,  becaufe  that  officer  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  the  damages  fuffi:red  by  innocent  perfons  informed 
againil  by  him. 

It  has  been  pretended^  that  it  isimpoffibLe  to  admi- 
nifter  government  without  general  warrants.  But  this 
is  a  miftake.  For  all  that  is  ne«eflary,  even  when 
treafonable  defigns  are  fufpe£led  to  be  carrying  on,  is 
watchfulnefs  in  magiftrates  and  officers  to  find  out  the 
guilty  perfons,  who,  when  found  or  reafonably  fuf- 
pcded,  are  to  be  apprehended  by  a  fpecial  warrant  from 
a  magiftrate,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  perfon  of  fuch 
fortune,  as  to  be  refponfible  for  whatever  damage  an 
innocent  perfon  may  fufFer,  if  unjuftly  apprehended 

and 
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and  imprifoned.     Whereas  to  truH:  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  fet  of  brutal  and  beggarly  officers,  is  ne6d« 
lefsly  putting   the   fafety  of  the  beft  fubjc<Sls  in  the 
power  of  the  loweft  of  the  people,  unlefs  the  perfoii 
who  grants  the  general  warrant  be  anfwerable  for  the 
behaviour  of  his  officers,  which  is  laying  bim  at  tbeii^ 
mercy.    If  this  be  diiputed,  let  it  be  confidered,  that 
fuppofing  a  fct  of  perfons  taken  up  by  general  warrant, 
if  they  cannot  be  convidted,  they  muft  be  fct  at  liber- 
ty, whether  guilty  or  innocent.     And  if  they,  or  any* 
of  them,  proves  to  be  guilty,  there  muft   have  been 
ways  and  means  of  faftening  upon  him  fufficient  fuf-> 
picions  to  juftify  the  ifluing  out  zfpecial  warrant  again/t 
him ;  elfe  we  muft  ftippofe  the  whole  fet  taken  at 
random,  and  the  guilty  afterwards  found  among  them 
by  chance.     To  iitue  a  warrant  for  apprehending  alt 
perlons  who  (hall  be  found  in  the  a<ftual  commiffion 
of  punifhable  actions,  may  be  at  fometimeS  neceflary; 
and  this  neceffity  does,  in  no  refpedt,  defend  general 
warrants;  bccaufe  the  confining  of  a  warrant  to  thoft 
who  are  taken  in  circumftances  of  guilt,   makes  it  a 
fpecial  warrant,  and  fecures  the  innocent,  (which  is 
all  that  is  wanted)  from  trouble* 

To  fcize  all  the  papers  indifcrimindtely  of  the  fup-»' 
pofed  writer  of  an  accufation  againft  a  ftatefman,  pro-" 
bably  a  juft  accufation  (for  there  is  little  danger  of 
accufing  a  ftatefman  undefervedly),  is  treating  thtf 
friend  of  his  country,  and  detector  of  villany,  woffe 
than  we  treat  a  thief  or  a  highwayman.  For  we  fcizci 
nothing  of  what  we  find  in  the  pofTcffion  of  fuch  peo- 
ple, but  what  is  likely  to  have  been  unfairly  come  by^ 
But  the  truth  is,  neither  thief  nor  murderer,  is  fo  much 
the  objedl  of  a  ftatcfman's  vengeance,  as  the  man  who 
deted;$  and  expofes  minifteriai  rapacity. 
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In  the  pleadings  for  Almon  againft  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment, it  was  obferved,  that  in  profecuting  by  attach- 
ment '  the  court  exercifcs  the  peculiar  and  diftinft 
provinces  of  partyj  judge^  evidence,  and  jury*/ 

It  was,  among  other  things,  argued,  in  defence  of 
him  againft  a  writ  of  attachment^  that  Lord  Mr — — *• 
had  feveral  methods  of  doing  himfelf  jufttce  without 
this  unconftitutional  one;  he  was  a  member  of  a  moft 
illuftrious  body.  Who  would  never  fufFcf  the  flighteft 
refledtion  on  the  charadter  of  any  of  their  members  to 
pafs  unnoticed  or  uncenfured  j  that  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  he  was  entitled  to  his  adlion  oifcandalum  mag^ 
natum^  wherein  he  need  not  fear  but  that  a  jury  would 
give  him  a  proper  fatisfai^ion  for  any  injury  he  ihould 
prove  to  them  he  had  received*. 

Let  us  obferve  how  differently  different  men  have 
benaved  in  refpedt  to  liberty  of  fpeech,  and  writing 
on  political  fubjeils. 

i'imoleon^  when  he  was  advtfed  to  puni(h  one  who 
had  fcandalized  him,  anfweredi  '  So  far  from  puni(h- 
ing  on  fuch  occafions,  I  declare  to  you,  that  it  has 
long  been  my  prayer  to  the  gods,  that  Syracufe  might 
be  fo  free,  that  any  man  might  fay  what  he  pleafed 
of  every  perfon  ^/ 

Domitian  encouraged  the  informers  as  much  as 
^itus  difcouraged  them  ^. 

Conftantine  puni(hed  ike  delatore§^  or  inform'ert^ 
with  death  d. 

Tbeodqfius  repealed  the  laws  againft  feditious  words. 
If,'  fays  he,  *  iueh  words  proceed  from  levity,  they 
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arc  tobe  defpifed ;  if  from  folly,  to  be  pitied;  if 
from  malice,  to  be  forgiven/  [I  fuppofc,  becaqfe  the 
malicious  are  fufficieivtiy  punifbed,  by  leaving  them 
to  their  malice,  and  becaufe  the  more  injurious  the 
offender,  the  more  humanity/  and  the  more  chriftian 
fptrit  appears  in  forgiving  him*.] 

Augujlus  ufed  to  fay,  in  liberd  chitate^  &c«  *  In  a 
free  ftate,  the  tongues  of  the  fubjedts  ought  to  be  free.' 

The  Abbe  de  TA?«complimcnts  Henry  1 V.  of  France^ 
that  his  fubjed:s  might  fpeak,  as  well  as  think,  freely* 
IT^r/Vz/i  celebrates  the  Emperor  7r^'j/7  on  the  fame 
account. 

Caligula  rejeAed  an  information  of  a  pretended  Gon^ 
fpiracy  againft  his  life,  faying,  *  I  am  not  confcious 
to  myielt  of  any  adion  that  can  deferve  the  hatred  of 
any  man,  therefore  I  have  no  ears  for  informer  ^. 
Happy  for  himfelf  and  Rome^  had  he  kept  in  this  ^y 
of  thinking  !  How  pitiful  the  cafe  of  a  prince  or  a 
ftatefman  liftening  after  railers  and  fcribbJers  I  HoW 
glorious  that  of  the  prince  or  ftatefman,  whofc  rcifli^ 
.  tude  of  condud  enables  them  to  rife  fuperior  to  the 
malignancy  of  the  envious  and  feditiousl 

I'itut  never  (hewed  feVerity,  butagainft  in  formers  «• 
If  libellers  attacked  him  unjuftly,  he  held  them  more 
pitiable  than  blameable  (becaufe  they  made  themfclves 
odious)  I  if  they  accufed  him  juftly,  nothing  could 
be  ttiore  unjaft  than  to  puffi(h  them* 

Mild  means  for  this  purpofe  are  much  preferable  to 
feverities.  The  intriguing  Spani/h  ambaffador  Gondo* 
mar  bribed  even  the  ladies,  tokeep*up  fudh  difcourfe 
at  their  routs  as  fuited  his  purpofes.  Omits  a  prefent 
to  Lady  Jacobs.  She  refented  it,  and  inftead  of  return- 
ing 
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ing  his  falute  ffom  her  wlfidow,  only  gaped  at  him 
feveral  times.  He  fends  to  know  her  meaning.  She 
anfwered,  *  She  had  a  mouth  to  flop,  as  well  as 
other  ladies  »/ 

The  Czarina  ^  fay«,  *  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
in  the  examination  of  libels^  how  we  extend  the  crime 
beyond  a  mifdemeanour  fubjedt  to  the  police  of  a 
town  or  place^  which  is  inferior  to  a  crime  5  rcpre- 
fenting  to  ourselves  the  danger  of  debafing  the  human 
mind  by  retrain t  and  oppreiHon,  which  can  Be  pro-> 
du<3ive  qf  nothing  but  ignorancfe^  and  mufl  cramp 
and  deprefs  the  rifing  efforts  of  genius'. 

i  Burnet  makeg  no  hefitjitipn  about  the  ncceffity  of  the 
government's,  having  power  to  confine fufpeded  per  f  jns 
m  times  of  danger  1  but  not  of  fecurity  c*  It  was  pro^ 

^  pofed  by  the  lords,  to  make  fome  limitations  for  fdz* 
ing  perfons,  A.  D.  1690.  But  it  was  rcjcded  by  the 
commons  and  they  thought  it  was  better  to  leave  the 
whole  to  parliament,  that  they  might  indemnify  violas 
tions  of  Magna  Cbartai  when  they  thought  the  mini- 
dry  juflifiablein  feizingand  confining  fufpedted  perfons* 
On  oijcafion  o(  Phuket's  confpiracy,  A.  D.  1723, 
fcvcral  lords  protcfted  on  paffing  the  bill  of  attainder 
againil  him,  for  the  following  reafons,  which  exprefs 
a  noblefpiiit  of  liberty >  and  an  amiable  tendemefs  for 
the  fafety  of  accufed  fubjefts* 

^  I,  Becaufe  bills  of  this  nature,  as  we  conceivfe^ 
ought  not  to  pafs  but  in  cafe  of  evident  neceflity,  when 
the  prefervation  of  the  ilate  plainly  requires  it,  which 
we  take  to  be  very  far  from  the  prefent  cafe;  the-  coo- 
fpiracy  haviog  been  detected  fo  long  fince,  and   the 
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perfon  accufed  feetning  to  us  very  inconfiderable  in  all 
rcfpcds,  and  who,  from  the  many  grofs  untruths   it 
now  appears  he  has   written   to   his  correfpondents 
abroad,  muft  appear  to  have  been  an  impoftor  and  de- 
ceiver even  to  his  own  party.     2.  Proceedings  of  this 
kind,  tending  to  convift  and  punifh,  are  in  the  nature^ 
though  not  form,  judicial,  and  do  let  the  commons, 
in  efFedt,    into  an  equal  mare  with  the  lords  in  judi- 
cature, which   the  lords  ought  to  be  very  jealous  of 
doing,  fince  the  power  of  judicature  is  the  greateft 
diftinguiflhirig  power  the  lords  have  ;  and  there  will 
be  little  reafon  to  hope,  that  if  bills  of  this  nature  are 
given  way  to  by  the  lords,   the  commons  will  ever 
bring  up  impeachments,  or  make  themfclves  accufers 
only  when  they  can  aft  as  judges;     3,  This  bill,  in 
our  opinion,  differs  materially   from  the   precedents 
cited  for  it ;  as  in  vthe  cafe  of  Sir  John  Eenwici,  'tis 
plain,    by  the  preamble  of  that  bill,   that  the  ground 
mod  relied  on  to  juftify  proceeding  againft  him  ia 
that  manner  was,  that  there  had  been  two  legal  wit- 
neffes  proving  the  high  treafon   againd   him,   that  a 
bill  was  found  againft  him  on  their  evidence,  and  fe- 
veral  times  appointed  him  for  a  legal  trial  thereon,  in 
the  ordinary  courfe,  which  he  procured  to  be  put  ofF, 
by  undertaking  to  difcover,  till  one  of  the  evidences 
withdrew  ;  io  (hat  it  was  folely  his  fault  that  he  had 
not  a  legal  trial   by  jury  j  all  which  circumdances, 
not  being  in  the  prefcnt  ca(e,  we  take  it  they  arc  not 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  one  another.     4.  As  to  the 
ads  which  paffcd  to  detain  Counter  and  others  con- 
cerned in  the  cpnlpiracy  to  afTaflinate  the  late  King 
WMam,  of  gloridhs  memory,  we  conceive  thefe  ads 
were  not  in  their  nature  bills  of  attainder,  as  this  is; 
but  purely  to  enable  the  crown  to  keep  them  in  prifon 
potwithllanding  the  laws  of  liberty  ^  whereas  this  is  a 
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bill  to  infltft  patns  and  penalties^  and  docs  import  a 
convidion  and  fentence  on  the  prifoner,  not  only*  to 
lofe  bis  liberty,  but  alfo  his  lands   and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels,  jof  which  he  having  none,  as  we 
believe,  we  cannot  apprehend   why  it  was  inferted, 
and  this  bill  not  drawn  on  the  plan  of  Counters,  &c. 
unlefs  it  was  to  make  a  precedent  for  fuch  forfeitures 
in  cafes  of  bills  which  may  hereafter  be  brought,  to 
convidt  perfons  who  have  great  eftates,  upon  evidence 
which  does  not  come  up  to  what  the  law  in  being  re- 
quires.    5.  If  there  be  a  defeft   of  legal  evidence  to 
prove   this   man  guilty  of  high-treafon,  fuch  defeft 
always  was,    and,  we   think,   if  bills  of  this  nature 
brought    to  fupply  original   defedls  in    evidence  do 
receive  countenance,  they  may  become  familiar,  and 
then  many  an  innocent  perfon  may  be   reached    by 
them,  fince 'tis  hard  to  be  diftinguiflied,  whether  that 
defeft  proceeds  from  the  cunning  and  artifice,  or  from 
the  innocence  of  the  party;     6.  This  proceeding  by 
bill,  does  not  only,  in  our  opinion,  ti^nd  to  lay  afide 
the  judicial  power  of  the  lords,  but  even   the  ufe  of 
juries;  which  diftinguiflies  this  nation  from  all  its  neigh- 
bours, and  is  of  the  highcft  value  to  all  who  rightly 
underftand   the    fecurity  and  other   benefits  arifing 
from  it ;  and  whatever  tends  to  alter  or  weaken  that 
great   privilege,  we    think,  is  an    alteration   in  our 
conftitution   for  the  wbrfe,  though  it  be  done  by  aft 
of  parliament;  and  if  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  any  of 
our  fundamental  laws  were  fet  afide  by   aft  of  parlia- 
ment, the  nation,  wc  apprehend,  would  not    be   at 
all  the  more  comforted  from  that  confideration,  that 
the  parliament  did  it.     7.  It  is  the  cffencc  of  natural 
juftice,  as  we  think,  but  is  moft  furely  the  law  of  the 
realm,  that  no  perfon  (hould  be  tried  more  than  once 
for  the  fame  cri^ne,  or  twice  put  in  peril  of  lofing  his 
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life^  liberty,  or  eftate ;  and  though  we  ;acquiefce  ia 
the  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  that  if  this  bill  (hould 
pafs  into  a  law,  Flunket  cannot  be  again  profecuted 
for  the  crimes  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  bill  of  this  kind  (hould  hap«* 
pen  to  be  rejed;ed  by  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or  by 
the  king,  the  perfon  accufed  might  be  attacked  again 
and  again  in  like  manner,  in  any  fubfequent  fefiion 
of  parliament,  or  indeed  for  the  fame  offence,  notwith-^ 
ftanding  that  either  houfe  of  parliament  fhould  havo 
found  him  innocent,  and  not  pafled  the  bill  for  that 
reafon ;  and  we  conceive  it  a  very  great  e^^ception  ta 
this  courfe  of  proceeding,  that  a.fubjedt  may  b^ 
con4emned  and  puniflied,  but  not  acquitted  by  it, 
S.^We  think  it  appears  in  all  our  biftory,  that  the 
palling  bills  of  attainder  as  this,  we  think,  in  its  na- 
ture, is,  (except,  as  before  is  faid,  in  cafes  of  abfolutc 
and  clear  neceflity)  bave  proved  fo  many  blemi(hes  to 
the  reigns  in  which  they  pafied ;  and  therefore  W9 
thought  it  our  duty  in  time,  and  before  the  paffi»g 
this  bill  as  a  precedent,  to  give  our  advice  and  votc^ 
againft  the  paffing  it,  being  very  unwilling  that  any 
thing  ihould  pafs  which,  in  our  opinions,  would  ia 
the  Icaft  derogate  from  the  glory  of  this  reiga* 
9.  We  apprehended  it  to  be  more  for  the  intereft  and 
.^curity  of  his  Majcfty's  government,  that  bills  af 
this  nature  (hould  not  pals  than  that  they  (hould 
iince  perfons  who  think  at  all,  cannot  but  obferve^ 
that  in  this  cafe,  fome  things  have  been  received  as 
evidence,  which  would  not  have  been  received  in  any 
court  of  judicature;  that  precedents  of  this  kind  arc 
naturally  growing,  as  we  think,  this  goes  beyond  any 
other  vvhich  has  happened  (ince  the  Revolution,  and 
if  from  fuch  like  obfervations  they  (hall  infer,  as  we 
cannot  but  do,  that  the  liberty  arid  profperity  of  the 

fubjedt 
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fubjetft  becomes,  by  fuch  examples,  in  any  degree 
more  precarious  than  they  were  before,  it  may  caufe 
an  abatement  of  zeal  for  a  government  founded  on  the 
Revolution,  which  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  compen- 
fated  by  any  of  the  good  confequences  which  are 
hoped  for  by  thofc  who  approve  this  bill  */ 

ji.  D.  1 640,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Brock 
were  apprehended,  and  their  papers  feized,  on  fufpicion 
of  rebellious  defigns,  by  warrants  from  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate*  They  complained  of  breach  of  privilege,  which 
it  was  not,  becaufe  the  fuppofed  crime  is  not  covered 
by  privilege.  The  warrant  was  declared  illegal  \  and 
the  proceeding  a  breach  of  privilege,  becaufe  the  two 
lords,  were  in  parliament.  Satisfaction  was  made  to 
them,  and  the  clerk  of  the  council  brought  on  his  knees 
before  the  lords,  and  afterwards  committed  to  prifon« 

A.  D.  1680,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  ^rr^^^'s 
general  (varrants  for  feizing  libels,  books,  pamphlets, 
&c.  were  declared  by  the  houfe  of  cpmmons  arbitrary 
and  illegal,  and  he  was  impeached* 

A.  D.  1692,  complaint  was  made  by  Lord  Marl^ 
borough  znd  others,  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  they  be- 
ing committed  to  the  Tower,  without  information 
upon  oatbf  and  bail  refufed,  in  time  of  privilege. 
On  this  occafion,  a  bill  was  propofed  to  indemnify 
fecretaries  of  ftate  for  fuch  commitments,  in  trea* 
fonable  cafes,  and  to  limit  their  powers  by  law« 
But  that  incorrupt  houfe  of  commons  would  only  re- 
folve,  that  fuch  powers  being  illegal,  fecretaries  of 
ftate  ihould  exercife  them  at  their  own  peril,  to  be 
condemned  or  juftified according  to  the  cafe''. 

One 


a  Dbb.  Peers,  hi.  280. 
b  Almt  Dbi.  Com^  l^i.  z9»^ 
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One  Spince^  was  taken  up  at  London,  A.  D.  1684^ 
on  fufpicion  of  being  Goncerned  in  a  plot  againlt 
Cbaries  II.  He  was  fent  to  Scotland  to  be  examined.' 
There  he  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  anfwcr  all 
queftions  that  (hould  be  put  to  him.  *  This/  faysf 
Burnet^  *  Was  done  in  dire<fl  contradiftion  to  an  ex- 
prcfs  law  againft  obliging  men  to  fwcar,  that  they  will 
ztxlvff^T  fuper  inquirendis/  The  poor  wretch  was  ftruck 
in  the  boots,  he  was  kept  from  fleep  nine  days  and 
nights,  and  afterwards  put  to  the  torture  of  the  thumb- 
kins,  till  he  fainted  away*^  §ee  alfo  the  horrible? 
cruelties  inflidled,  about  the  fame  time,  on  Baitlie  and 
others  ^. 

Three  peers  and  the  bifliop  of  London^  publickly 
oppofed  James' %  difpenfing  with  the  teft  for  papifts^. 

Even  under  James  II,  the  judicious  part  of  the  houft 
of  comnK>ns  propofed  to  demand  redrcfs  of  grievan- 
ces, before  they  granted  fupplies  ^. 

Mr.  Cooke^  a  member,  was  fent  to  the  Tower  for 
faying,  *  We  are  Englijhmeni  We  are  not  to  be  threat-* 
cned.'  He  was  an  Englijhman.  But  what  were  they 
who  fent  him  to  the  Tower  for  fuch  afpeech  ? 

A.  D.  1728,  a  bill  waS  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  prohibit  lending  money  to  foreign 
princes,  &c.  with  a  claufe,  that  the  attorney-general 
be  impowcred  by  an  Englijh  bill  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, to  compel  the  effedlual  difcovery  on  oath  of 
any  fuch  loans,  and  that  in  default  of*  anfwcr  to  fuch 
bill,  the  court  fhall  decree  a  limited  fum  againft  the 
defendant  refufing  to  anfwer.  This  was  like  exa- 
mining by  interrogatories. 

WalpoleidXdy  the  lame  ftridnefs  was  obferved before, 
in  prohibiting  commerce  with  the  OJlend  Company. 

But 

St  Burn.  Hist,  own  Times,  ii,  a{5»#  l>  ibid, 

c  Ibid.  356,  d  Ibid.  358. 
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But  Sir  y.  Bdrnard  faid,  the  liberties  of  Engli/hmm 
werq  weightier  than  any  arbitrary  precedent. 

A  D,  169D,  whien  the  fabfcriptionS  of  feveral  lords 
were  forged  to  certain  treafonable  papers,  which  was 
a  dired  attempt  on  the  very  liveis  of  thofe  noblemen, 
the  offenders,  though  clearly  convidledi  were  only 
punifhed  with  whipping,  and  the  pillory,  Whiqh,  to 
the  reproa^ch  of  our  conftitution,.  is  the  only  punjfh- 
ment  our  law  has  yet  provided  for  fuch  pradlices  *• 

Some  lords  proteded^  Jl.  D.  1692,  againfl  fubjedt* 
ing  the  prefs  to  the  *  arbitrary  will  of  a  mercenary, 
j^nd  perhaps  ignorant^  llcenfer,'  to  the  checking  of 
learning,  the  damage  of  literary  property,  and  en- 
couc;agemeQt  of  monopolies  ^. 

Many  printers  were  indidled  for  fcandalous  and  fe- 
ditious  libels,  A.  D.  1681.  The  juries  brought  them 
off  by  not  finding  the  writings  malicious  or  feditious, 
knd returned  for  verdidl  ignoramus^.  They  did  not 
bring  in  for  their  verdidt  *  Guilty  of  printing  and 
publi(hing  only,'  or^  *  Guilty  of  what  has  no  guilt  in 
it,'  which  we  have  lately  feert  done  by  a  learned  jury. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I,  was  induftrioufly  fpread 
into  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceffion,  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  Englijh  Advice  to  the 
Freeholder^  oj  Great  Britain.  Government  offered 
looo/.  for  difcovcring  the  author^  and  500/.  for  the 
jprinter.  In  vain  it  was  fuppofcd  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  ^//^r^wry.     Anfwers   were  publifhedj  which 

Was  wifer  than  letting  a  price  on  the  author  and  prin- 
ter d. 

A.D.iyyo,  it  was  matter  of  much  fpeculation,  that 

a  boqkfeller  fhould  be  puniflied  for  his  fervants's  felling 

VoLi  III.  Mm  a  book 

a  Burn.  Hist,  own  Times,  hi.  141. 
b  Deb.  Peers,   i.  419. 
c  Burn.  Hist,  own  Times,  ii.  136. 
d  7/W.  CoNTiN.  I.  414. 
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a  book  which  was  brought  into  hh  fliop,  while  be 
was  out  of  town,  and  though  proof  was  oifered,  that 
the  bookfeller  difallowed  the  felling  of  the  book  ^ 
The  bookfeller  was  put  to  140/.  expence^  and  oblig- 
ed to  find  bail  to  the  value  of  800  /• 

Thefe  feverities  upon  private  perfons,  who  write 
and  fpeak  freely  of  minifterial  condudt,  would,  by  an 
incorrupt  parliament  be  immediately  reftrafned»  and 
the  fubjeds  be  (et  at  liberty  to  remark  as  they  pleafed, 
upon  the  condudl  of  thofe  who  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  3  but  while  minifler^  have  a  fcheme 
of  iniquity  to  carry  on,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  endeavour,  by  all  manner  of  feverities,  to  drive 
away  thofe  who  come  with  prying  eyes  to  inquirs 
into  their  proceedings. 


a  J/m^  Deb.  Com.  iz.  744 
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Addrefled  to  the   iodependent  Part  of  the  People 
of   GREAT-BRiTAiNf    IRELAND^    and  the  Co- 

My  dear  Countrymm  and  Felhv-fubjeBs^ 

IHAV£  in  thefe  volumes  laid  before  you  a  faich-^ 
ful  aiid  a  dreadful  account  of  what  is,  or  is  likely 
foon  to  be,  the  condition  of  public  a^airs  in  this 
great  empire.  I  have  expofed  to  your  view  fome  of 
the  capital  abufes  and  grievances^  which  are  (inking 
you  into  flavery  and  deftrudion.  I  have  (hewn  you, 
that  as  things  go  on,  there  will  foon  be  very  little  left 
of  the  BritJ/b  conftitutbn,  befides  the  name  and  the 
outward  form.  I  have  (hewn  you,^  that  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  upon  which  all  depends,  has  loH:  its 
efficiency,  and^  inftead  of  being  (as  it  ought)  a  check 
upon  regal  and  minifterial  tyranny,  is  in  the  way  to 
be  foon  a  ipere  outwork  of  the  court,  a  French  par- 
liament to  regifter  the  royal  edidts,  a  Roman  fenate  in 
the  imperial  times,  to  give  the  appearance  of  regular 
and  free  governn>ent ;  but  in  truth,  to  accompli(h 
|he  villaDOQS  fchemes  of  a  profligate  junto,  the  na- 
tural confequences  and  unavoidable  effef^s  of  inade- 
quate reprefentation,  feptennial  parlianoents,  and 
placemen  in  the  houfe.  AH  which  (hews  the  abfo- 
luie  necefiity  of  regulating  reprefentation,  of  reftoring 
our  parliaments  to  their  primitive  annual  period,  and 
of  difqualifying  dependents  on  the  court  ivooi  voting 

in  the  houfe  ofcQipiQonSt 
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I  am  midaken,  if  there  be  not  many  perfons  of  con* 
fequence  in  the  ftate^  who^  by  reading  thefe  collections, 
will  fee  the  condition  of  public  afFairs  to  be  much  more 
difordf  riy  than  they  could  have  imagined.     For*  my 
own  part,  though   I  have  long  been  accuftomed  to 
look  upon  my  country  with  fear  and  anxiety,  I  own 
frankly^  that  till  I  faw  the  abufes  and  the  dangers 
difplayed   in  one  view,    I  did  not  fee  things  in  the 
horrid  light  I  now  do/   Nor  can  I  exp^d  the  readers 
of  thefe  volumes  to  fee  them  in  the  fame  light,  be- 
caufe  thefe  volumes  do  not  contain  all  the  abufes  I 
have  collected,    though  they  contain  enough  to   put 
,  out  of  all  doubt  the  neceflity  of  redrefs ;  as  a  prudent 
perfon,  if  he  obferved  one  of  his  out-houfes  on  fire, 
would  extinguifh    it  in  all  hafte,  though  he  did  not 
think  his  dwelling  houfe   in  immediate  hazard.    1 
wi(h  we  could  fay,  it  is  only  an  out-work  that  is  in 
danger.     The  main  body  of  the  building,  the  parlia- 
ment itielf,    on  which  all  depends,    is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.     Accordingly,  I  have  not  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work  amufed  you,  my  good  countrymen, 
with    a  fet  of    frivolous    or    trifling  remarks '  upon 
grievances  which,  though  removed,  would  ftill  leave 
others  remaining,  to  the  great  diftfefs  and  difadvan- 
tagc  of  the  fubjedts.     The  grievances  I  have  pointed 
out,  are  fuch  as  all  diiihtereited  men  mud  allow  to  be 
real  j  and  fuch  as,  if  redreffed,    would  injure  the  re- 
dreis  of  all  other  grievances  of  inferior  confequence; 
whith  is  more  than  can  be  faidof  many  of  thofethaC 
have  been  pointed  out   iii  our  late  petitions  and  re- 
mondrances.     Concerning  them  wife  and  good  men, 
and  trueiriends  to  hberty,  have  differed ;  but  no  wife 
and  good  man    or  true  friend  to  liberty,  can  doubt, 
v/htihcr  Eng/afid  can  be  fafe  with  a   corrupt  par- 
liament, and  the  various  other  diforders  and  abufes 

above 
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above  pointed  out^  remaining  unredrefled  and  uncor« 
redted. 

Nor  have  I,  my  good  countrymen,  advifed  you  to 
repofe  your  confidence  in  one  fct  of  men  rather  than 
another.  I  have  not  told  you,  that  the  Rockingham 
party  can  fave  you  any  more  ^than  the  Bedford  party. 
I  have  not  advifed  you  to  put  your  tfbft  in  Lord  Bute 
rather  than  Lord  Cbatbam.  The  truth  is,  that  any  fct 
of  minifters  muft  mifcondudl  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
fo  long  as  the  nation  itfelf  is  upon  a  bad  footing.  And 
it  is  equally  true,  that  an  incorrupt  parliament  will 
make  any  miniftry  upright. 

^  The  wifdom  of  thefe  latter  times  in  prince's  affairs, 
is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  fhiftings  of  dangers  and 
mifchiefs  when  they  are  near,  than  folid  or  grounded 
courfes  to  keep  them  aloof «/ 

Have  I,  my  good  countrymen,  impofed  upon  you  in 
the  leaft  article  ?  Can  you  ferioufly  bring  yourfelves 
even  to  doubt,  whether  the  grievances  I  have  pointed 
out,  be  really  fuch?  Do  you  fincerely  believe  it 
poflible  to  go  on  in  the  track  we  are  now  in  ?  Is  there 
a  fhadow  of  confiftency  between  the  prefent  flate  of 
bur  public  affairs,  and  liberty, fafety,  peace,  or  theJSr/- 
///Z>  conftituticn  ?  While  the  enemies  ofyoQr  liber- 
ties are  adlive  and  vigilant  to  feize  every  opportunity 
for  increafing  their  own  emoluments,  and  their  own  ^ 
power,  and  you  are  timid  andthoughtlefs  of  your  own 
fafety,  will  your  public  grievances  redrefs  themfelves? 
Will  corruption  and  venality  die  away  of  courfe,  or 
will  they  fpread  wider  and  wider,  and  take  ftill  deeper 
root,  till  at  laft  it  will  become  impoffible  to  eradicate 
them  ?  Look  into  the  Roman  hiflory,  and  fee  how 
corruption  in  the  people,  and  tyranny  in  the  emperors, 

went 
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weirt  on  tncreafing  itwaAugufim  toDidius,  who  fairly 
bought  the  empire,  when  it  was  put  up  to  fale.  Look 
back  but  a  little  way  tnto  yo«ir  own  hiftbrjr.  It  is 
but  86  years  fince  the  Reirolution,  a  very  ibort  period, 
a  Uferimel  Yet  we  have  not  been  able,  or  have  not 
been  wiHlng,  to  keep  up,  for  this  (hort  time,  the  coa^ 
flitution  then  fellled>  hecaufe  indeed  it  Mras  fo  imper- 
fedtly  e{labli(hed  at  that  time,  and  becaufe  we  have 
been  almoft  ever  fince  in  the  hands  o^  a  fet  of  foreign 
kings^  and  of  fiagitiousi  minifters,  whkh  kflt  })ave 
traiteroufly  abufed  your  eafy  generoiityv  and  have,  by 
introducing  corruption,  in  great  mcafure  undoae  what 
was  done  by  expelling  the  Stuarfs.  The  ftanding  ar- 
my, the  number  of  placemen  in  the  hovife,  the  exten- 
fionof  excife-Iaws,  and  various  other  abtiifcs,. have  crept 
on  Aill  increafing,  till  at  laft  they  are  fettled  inta  a 
part  of  the  conftitution,  and  what  fortsierly  produced 
fevere  remonftran<:es,  and  violent  debates  in  partiamept^ 
pafsnow  unquefitoned,  and  without  debate  or  dlvifion^ 

Some  unthinking,  or  iaterefted  or  timid  pec^le  amo&g 
us,  infift,  that  (here  is  no  need  of  any  reformations: 
that  all  is  fafe  and  fecure ;  whtlft  others  of  a  more  d€« 
je<^ed  difpoiition  alledgp,  that  z^  is  gone  pafi;  reco- 
very ;  that  reformation  is  chimerical  and  impoffiUe; 
and  that  we  have  nothing  left,  but  to  fink  as  quietly 
as  we  can  into  ruin,  bankruptcy,  flavery,^  and  what-? 
ever  elfe  we  have  brought  upon  ourfelvcs*  Thcfe  opi- 
nions cannot  both  be  right,,  becaufe  they  are  diametri- 
cally oppofite  s  but  they  may,  and  |  hope  are^  botl^ 
wrong. 

It  is  the  cant  of  thet  court.  '  Reprelentatton  has 
always  been  inadequate  -y  parliaments  have  long  been 
feptennial ;  place»men  have  fat  long  in:  the  boofe/ 
So  king  John  told  his  barons,  « The  privileges  granted 
by  Henry  I.  have  been  long  loft  s  you  have  been  long 
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in  a  fta*e  of  very  imperfcdt  liberty/  So  at  the  Rcvo- 
lutioo  the  Jacobites  might  have  faid»  *  The  Stuart  go- 
vernment has  been  long  eftabltihed.  Why  ibould 
the  hoafe  of  Orange  be  brought  in,  &c.  ?'  This  way 
of  ai^uing  is  all  heels  uppermoft.  The  longer  griev- 
ances have  contiaued,  the  more  reafon  for  redrefiing 
them. 

Minifters  think  themfelires  in  duty  bound  to  their 
utmoft  to  perfuade  you,  my  good  countrymen,  that 
all  is  fafe.  Yet  it  is  ftrange,  that  they  {hould  think 
you  fo  very  eafy  of  belief,  that  they  (hould  put  into 
certain  fpeeches  affertions  fo  very  liable  to  contradic* 
tion.  ^  I  can  have  no  other  interefl,  than  to  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people  ^'  That  a  par-* 
ticular  prince  may  aSualbf  have^  upon  the  whole, 
no  intereft  different  from  that  of  his  fubje£ls»  may  be 
affirmed  i  but  to  fay,  he  can  have  no  other,  or,  '  that 
it  is  not  pojibk^  be  (hould  think  himfelf  interefted  in 
purfuing  meafures  hurtful  to  his  fubjeds;'  is  aiTert- 
ing  what  all  hiilory  confutes.  If  there  were  a  natural 
impoflibility  in  the  prince's  gaining  by  the  fufa^edl's 
lofs,  (as  it  is  impofiible,  for  inihnce,  the  king  of  Ban* 
tarn  (hould  be  advantaged  by  Britain  %  being  too  hea« 
vily  taxed)  this  might  have  been  affirmed.  But  will 
any  man  fay,  it  can  be  no  more  advantage  to  one  of 
our  kings,  than  to  the  king  of  Bantam^  that  the  civil 
lift  revenue  be  double  ?  If  this  cannot  be  faid,  nei- 
ther can  it  be  faid,  that  our  kings  *  can  have  no  other 
intereft,  than  to*  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and 
happy  people.' 

Again,  in  the  fame  fpirit.  ^  The  fuppcM-t  of  our  con- 
ftitution  is  our  common  duty  and  intereft.  By  that 
ftandard  I  would  wi(h  my  people  to  try  all   public 
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principles  and  profeffions/  Excellent!  If  it  were 
but  weU  founded*  But  what  is  our  conftitution  P 
Anf.  Government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Y>o 
we  enjoy  the  fpirit  and  efficiency  of  this  conftitution  ? 
The  king  does  no  evil.  But  does  not  the  court  influ- 
ence the  greateft  part  of  our  eledlions  ?  Do  not  many 
of  the  lords  extend  their  power  beyond  their  own  houfe^ 
Can  the  houfe  of  commons  be  called  even  the  (hadow 
of  a  reprefentation  of  the  property  of  the  people  ?  Are 
feptennial  parliaments  the  conftitution  ?  Is  a  houfe  of 
commons  filled  with  placemen  and  peniioners  the  con-^ 
Aitution  ?  Is  the  minijiry%  afluming  in  parliament 
the  power  and  place  of  king»  lords,  and  commons,' 
the  conftitution  ?  Will  any  man  denyi  that  this  has  of 
late  years  been  too  much  the  ftate  of  things  ?  Is  not 
then  a  miniftry's  recommending  the  fupport  of  our 
conftitution,  while  cKir  conftitution  is  almoft  annihi- 
lated, a  folemn  mockery  ?  Is  there  any  means  for 
fupporting  the  conftitution,  beftdes  reftoring  it  to  its 
true  fpirit  and  efficiency  by  ftiortening  parliaments,  by 
making  reprefentation  adequate,  *  by  incapacitating 
placemen  and  peniioners,  &c.  Ought  not  thefe  falu- 
tary  reformations  to  have  been  the  burden  of  this 
fpcech,  of  every  fpeech,  and  not  recommendations  to 
the  members  to  lull  the  people  in  their  fevcral  coun*- 
tries  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  vvhich  the  fpeeches  call  fub-*^ 
miffion  to  government,  and  fupporting  the  conftitu- 
tion? Does  not  this  (hew  you,  my  good  countrymen, 
what  hands  you  are  in  ? 

Compare  the  lullaby  ftrain  of  this  fpeech,  with  the 
complaints  in  the  petition  of  the  livery  of  JStfjidon  to 
the  king,  in  the  year  1769,  two  years  before  the  date 
of  the  above  fpeech*  The  Ipeech  reprefents  all  as  fafe 
and  fecure.  But  the  fpeech  is  penned  by  thoie  whofe 
intereft  it  is  to  have  you  believe  that  all  is  welL     The 

petition 
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petition  comes  from  the  independent,  unbiaiTed  peo« 
pie,  who  feel,  that  all  is  not  well. 

The  chief  complaints  in  it  are,  that  the  miniflry^ 
had  invaded  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  j  had  made  ufe 
of  theillegaJicourfes  of  general  warrants,  and  feizurc 
of  papers ;  had  evaded  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft ;  had 
puniifaed  [Bingley]  v^'ithout  trial,  convidion,  or  fen-, 
terice ;  had  ujfcd  the  military^  where  the  peace-officers 
were  fufficient,  and  had  murdered  the  fubjedts,  whom 
they  ought  only  to  have  apprehended ;  had  fcrecned 
murderers  convidt  of  their  own  party;  had  e(labli(hed 
unjuft  and  arbitrary  taxes  in  the  colonies  ;  had  pro- 
cured the  rejedtion  from  a  feat  in  parliament,  of  a 
methber  no  way  unqualified  by  law,  and  the  reception 
of  one  notchofen  by  a  majority  of  the  electors;  had 
procured  the  payment  of  pretended  deficiencies  in  the 
civil  lifl  without  examination ;  had  rewarded^  inftead 
of  punifhing,  the  public  defaulter  of  unaccounted 
millions,  &c.  Heavy  grievances  all!  But  thefe  we^fe 
not  the  worft.  What  they  (hould  have  dwelt  upon^ 
was,  inadequate  reprefentation,  feptennial  parliaments^ 
minifterial  influence  in  parliament^  &c.  Can  it  thea 
be  faid^  my  good  countrymen^  that  all  is  fafe,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  any  reformation  ? 

Mr.  Page,  mtmhtt  fox  Cbiebejier,  in  hisVery  judi**- 
cious  farewell  to  his  conftituents*  fays,  *  the  Britijh 
conilitution  is  going  to  ruin  falter  than  perhaps  ap- 
pears to  the  common  eye*.* 

Again,  it  is  faid^  by  the  lullers^  '  what  probability . 
that  860  men  of  property  ftiould  cnfl^ve  their  coun- 
try?' 

Who  Would  have  thought  that  the  Roman  fenate, 

toen   of  great  property,    would  join  the  triumviri. 
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whofe  vifible  defign  was  to  enflare  their  country  f 
Who  would  have  thought^  that,  when  yulius  was  cut 
cfF,  and  a  door  again  opened  for  the  reftoration  of  li- 
berty, the  tfien  of  property  would  not  all  join  the 
fzrty  of  Brutus  and  Cajius  ?  Who  would  have  thought, 
that,  when  the  men  of  property  faw  the  army  of  Bru^ 
tus  and  Caffim  equal  to  that  of  the  tyrant  at  'Philippic 
they  (hould  not  all,  as  one  man,  repair  to  the  ftandard 
of  liberty  ? 

The  deftroyers  of  the  virtue  and  liberty  of  the  Ro^ 
fnansy  brought  that  once  virtuous  and  free  people  to 
think  the  imperial  form  of  government  necefiary.  A 
corrupt  government  in  England  may  bring  the  peo- 
ple to  wi(h  to  be  rid  of  parliaments. 

*  The  crown  of  Denmark  was  eleftlve,  and  fubjed 
to  a  fenate.  In  one  day,  it  was,  without  any  vifible 
force,  changed  into  hereditary,  and  abfolute,  no  re- 
bellion, nor  con vulfion  of  ftate  following'/  So  foon 
may  a  nation  lofe  its  liberties*  This  was  mentioned 
to  Cbarks  IL  by  his  courtiers,  when  they  encouraged 
him  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  W 

The  crown  of  Sweden  was  formerly  elcdxve,  wirh 
narrow  powers  and  prerogatives.     Nobles  and  clergy, 
encroaching  and  tyrannical,    ufed    to  decide    their 
<^uarrels  by  private  wars ;    which  produced  continual 
Icenes  of  confufion  and  cruelty*     Guftavus  Erie/on  be- 
ing fuccefsful  againil  the  tyrannical  Danes,  who  lorded 
it  over  Sweden  and  other  countries,    gains  the  aflFce- 
tions  of  the  Swedes.    They  enlarge  his  privileges,  to 
render  him  more  powerful  againft  the  Danes.     They 
give  him  church  lands,  and  humble  the  tyrannical 
clergy.  The  reformation  prevailing  in  Sweden,  Gnjla- 
^2/5  takes  the  opportunity  of  demoli&ing  the  Roman 

*   catholics, 
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n  catholics,  on  pretence  of  favouring  Lutben  Guftavus 
[  thus  becomes  abfolute,  and  the  crown  oi  Sweden  here- 
ditary. Afterwards  the  crown  was  reduced  again. 
t  After  that^  the  fenate  wa3  abolished  hy  Charles  IX<  who 
I  becocnes  one  of  the  moil  abfolute  princes  of  Europe^  in 
pon(equence  of  a  pretended  mifbchaviour  of  the  fenate. 
Thus  the  Swedijh  monarchs  were  once  limited  and 
elected;  then  abfolute,  and  hereditary;  then  limited 
again  ;  then  abfolute  again;  then  limited  after  the  ty- 
rant C/&^?r/if/  IX.  4ind  then  abfolute  in  the  time  of 
Charles  XII.  and  then  limited  again,  and  now  totally 
enflaved.  For  Ekonora  Ulrica^  upon  Charles  Xllth's 
death,  offered  the  dates  of  Sixieden  copditions,  if  they 
would  eled  her,  and  fet  afide  the  duke  of  Holftein^ 
the  more  lineal  heir.  They  elefiied  and  limited  her 
efFe<f(ually.  But  the  people  are  enflaved  ilill  to  the 
nobles,  and  the  nation  to  the  fovereign  K  So  undeady 
and  flaftuating  has  the  political  barometer  of  Sweden 
been  i  and  fo  variable  and  fo  precarious  a  thing  is  li« 
berty.  Hare  you  not  then,  my  good  countrymen,' 
reafon  to  be  jealous  of  your  liberties  ?    * 

I  cannot  help  confidering  judge  Black/lone  as  one 
of  the  many  among  us,  who  endeavour  to  lull  us  a- 
fleep  in  this  time  of  danger.  J  own  1  do  not  under* 
(land  his  idea$  of  free  government, 

*  Wherever,  fays  he^,  the  law  cxpreffes  its  diftruft 
of  abufe  of  power,  it  always  vefts  a  fuperior  coercive 
authority  in  fome  other  hand  to  correct  it  ^  the  very 
notion  of  which  deftroys  the  idea  of  fovereignty.  If, 
therefore,  for  example,  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
or  either  of  them,  had  avowedly  a  right  to  animadvert 
on  the  king,  or  each  other,  or  if  the  king  had  a  right 
tp  animadvert  on  either  of  the  houfes,  that  branch  of 

the 
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the  legiflature  (o  fubjedt  to  animadverfion,  would  in-r 
ftantly  ceafe  to  be  part  of  the  fuprcme  power;  the  ba- 
ilee of  the  conftitution  would  be  overturned  ;  and 
that  branch  or  branches,  in  which  this  jurifdidtion  rc- 
fided.  Would  be  completely  fovercign.     The  fuppofi- 
tiou  of  /aw  therefore  is,  that  neither  the  king,  nor  ci* 
ther  houfe  of  parliament  (collectively  taken)  is  capable 
of  doing  any  wrong;  fince  in  fuch  cafes  the  law  feels 
itfelf  incapable  of  furniflbing  any  adequate  remedy. 
For  which  reafon  all  oppreflions,  which  may  happen 
to  fpring  from  any  branch  of  the  fovereign  power,  muft 
necefFarily  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  fiated  rule^  or 
exprefs  legal  provifion  5  but  if  ever  they  unfortunately 
happen,    the  prudence  of  the  times  muft  provide  new 
remedies  uport  new  emergencies/ 

Here  the  learned  judge  tells  us,  that,  becaufe  nei- 
ther can  the  kingexercifean  arbitrary  reftraining  power 
over  cither  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  nor  either  or 
both  houfes  of  parliament  oyer  the  king, — therefore 
what  ?-— Therefore  *the  foppofitioh  oi  law  iSj  that 
none  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  can  do 
wrung,  becaufe  the  law  feels  itfelf  incapable  of  fur- 
nilhing  an  adequate  remedy/  If  the  law,  or  the 
lawyers,  fuppofe,  that  none  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  legiflature  is  capable  of  doing  wrong,  for  that  they 
are  fupremc,  and  whatever  the  fupreme  power  efta- 
bliihes  muft  of  courfe  be  right,  as  none  can  fay  to  the 
fuprcme  power,  what  doft  thou  ?  yet  hiftory  (hews, 
that  king,  lords,  and  commons,  have  often  (as  was  to 
be  expeded  from  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature)  don6 
very  wrong  things.  And  though  the  law  *  feels  it- 
felf incapable  of  furnifhing  any  adequate  remedy  / 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  there  is  no  adequate  re- 
medy ?  The  judge  fays,  the  prudence  of  future  times 
mult  find  pew  remedies  upon  new  emergencies ;  and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  adds»  that  we  have  a  precedent  in  the  Revo- 
lution  of  1688,  to  (hew  what  may  be  done  it  a  king 
runs  away^  ^s  James  II.  did.  Infinuating,  that,  if  we 
had  not  fuch  a  precedent,  we  (hould  not  know  how  to 
proceed  in  fuch  a  cafe ;  and  fays  exprefsly,  that  '  fo 
far  as  this  precedent  leads,  and  no  farther,  wc  may  now 
be  allowed  to  lay  down  the //j^m;  of  red  refs  again  it  public 
oppreflion/  Yet  he  fays,  p.  245.  that  nccelfity  and  the 
fafcty  of  the  wholes  may  require  the  exertion  of  thole 
inherent  (though  latent)  powers  of  fociety,  vi^hicb  no 
climate,  no  time,  no  conftitution,  no  contract,  can 
ever  deftroy  or  diminiih/  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
fee  the  ufe  of  all  this  hefitating,  and  mincing  the  mat- 
ter. Why  may  wcnot  fay  at  once,  that  without  any 
urgency  of  diftrefs,  without  any  provocation  by  op- 
prcffion  of  government,  and  though  the  fafety  of  the 
whole  (hould  not  appeartobeiit  any  immediate  danger, 
if  the  people  of  a  country  think  they  (hould  be,  in  any 
refpedl,  happier  under  republican  government,  than 
monarchical,  or  under  monarchical  than  republican, 
and  find,  .that  they  can  bring  about  a  change  of  go- 
vernment, without  greater  incpnveniencies than  thcfu- 
tore  advantages  are  likely  to  balance ;  why  may  we  not 
fay,  that  they  have  a  fovereign,  ablolute,  and  uncon- 
trolable  right  to  change  or  new- model  their  govern- 
ment as  they  pleafe  ?  The  authority  of  government,  in 
(hort,  is  only  fuperior  to  a  minority  of  the  people. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are,  rightfully,  foperiorto 
it.  Wherever  a  government  afTumcs  to  itfcljt  a  power 
of  oppofing  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  it 
declaresitfelf  a  proper  and  formal  tyranny  in  the  fulleft, 
ftrongeft,  and  moft  correct  fenfe  of  the  word.  I  mull 
therefore  beg  leave  to  fubmitto  the  public,  whether  the 
learned  judge  is  not  clearly  erroneous  in  his  meaning, 

as 
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as  well  as  his  words,  when  he  fays,  p.  25 1,  that '  na« 
tional  diftrefs  alone  can  juftify  eccentrical  remedies 
applied  by  the  people.  I  think  I  may  fafely  defy  all 
the  world  to  prove,  that  there  is  any  neceflity  of  any 
didrefs,  or  of  any  reafon  afiigned  for  a  people's  alter-t 
ing,  at  any  time,  the  whole  plan  of  government,  that 
has  been  eftabliihed  in  their  country  for  a  thoufand 
years ;  beiides  their  will  and  pleafure.  I  am  not  fpeak^ 
ing  of  the  prudence  of  fuch  a  (lep;  nor  do  I  juftify  9 
people's  propofing  to  alter  their  copftitution,  if  fuch 
alteration  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  worfe  evils,  than 
it  is  likely  to  redrefs ;  nor  have  I  any  thing  to  fay  coq<- 
cerning  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  real  fenfe  of  the 
majority  of  a  great  nation.  But  I  aflert,  that,  faving 
the  laws  of  prudence,  and  of  morality,  the  people'; 
mere  abfolute,  fovereign  will  and  pleafure,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  their  tnaking  any  alteration  in  their 
form  of  government.  The  truth  is  therefore,  thattbp 
learned  judge  has  placed  the  fovereignty  wrong,  viz. 
in  the  government  i  whereas  it  (hould  have  been  in 
the  people,  next,  and  immediately  under  God.  For 
the  people  give  to  their  governors  all  the  rightful  power 
they  have.  But  no  body  ever  heard  of  the  governor! 
giving  power  to  the  people.  If  the  teachers  of  the  ex* 
ploded  dodtrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  had 
taught  the  divine  right  of  the  people,  they  had  ftated 
that  point  in  a  juft  and  proper  manner. 

The  more  impudent  part  of  our  court-men^  if  you 
exprefs  anxiety  about  the  (late  of  public  liberty,  will 
afk  you.  Whether  you  think  the  miniftry  are  a  fct  of 
7urks^  who  want  to  introduce  at  once  the  batHboo,  and 
the  bow-ftring,  or  a  fct  of  cannibals  who  want  to  eat 
all  the  friends  of  liberty  ?  Hear  the « excellent  lord 
Strange  on  ihc  gradual  znd  imperceptible,  and  there«> 
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fore  more  formidable  progrefs  of  tyranny  in  countries 
once  free*. 

^  Whilft  arbitrary  power  is  in  its  infancy,  and  creep-* 
ing  up  by  degrees  to  man's  eftate,  no  doubt  it  will, 
it  mufty  refrain  from  afls  of  violence  and  compulfion* 
It  will  by  bribery  gain  the  confent  of  thefe  it  has   not 
as  yet  got  ftrength  enough  to  compel ;  but  when  it 
is  by  bribery  grown  up  to  its  foil  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour^  even  bribery  itfelf  will  be  neglefled,  and  who- 
ever then  oppofes    its  views  will  be  ruined,  either  by 
open  violence,  or  falfe  informations,  and  cooked  up 
profecutions.     I  (hall  grant.  Sir,  that  if  the  queftioa 
were  put  in  plain  and  diredl  terms,  no  man,   or    at 
Icaft  very  few,  would  agree  to  give  up  thtir  property 
in  their  eftates  for  the  fake  of  a  much  greater  eftate 
or  penfion  depending  upon  the  will  of  an    arbitrary 
fovereign.     But  fuch  a  queftion  never  was,  nor  ever 
will  be,  put  by  thofe  who  aim  at  arbitrary  power. 
They  always  find  fpecious  pretences  for  fome  new 
powers,  or  fome  little  increafe  of  power,  and  then 
another  new  power,  or     another  little  increafe  of 
power,  till  at  laft  their  power  becomes  by  degrees  un^ 
controlable ;  and  men  of  corrupt  hearts,  are  by  mer- 
cenary motives  prevented  from  confidering  or  fore« 
feeing    the  confequences  of  the  new  or  additional 
powers  they  grant.     It  is,  I  think,   highly  probable, 
that  "Julius  Cafar  had  laid  the  fcheme  of  enflaving 
his  country,  before  he  obtained  the  province  of  Trans^ 
alpine  GauL     For   this  purpofe  he  rightly  judged, 
that  it   was  neceflary  to  get  a  great  army  under  his 
command,  and  by  bis  continuance  in  fuccefs  in  that 
command,  to  render  that  army  more  attached  to  him 
than  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country.    For 
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obtaining  that  command,  and  for  continuing  in  it,* 
he  knew  he  tnuft  depend  upon  the  votes  of  his  fcl- 
loW'citizens,  If  he  had  told  his  fellow*citizens,  that 
he  wanted  from  them  Inch  an  army  as  m^ight  enable 
him  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  bis  country,  they 
would  certainly  have  refufed  it.  Not  with  (landing 
the  avarice,  luxury,  and  felfi(hnefs  then  prevailing 
arpongit  them,  he  could  not  by  all  his  bribery  have 
got  them  to  a^ree  to  fuch  a  direA  quedion.  He 
therefore  at  firft  propofed  to  them  only  to  give  hipi 
the  command  of  Ci [alpine  GauU  with  Illyria  .  an- 
nexed, which  by  bribery,  and  by  having  infinuated 
himfclf  into  great  favour  with  the  people,  he  ol>- 
tained  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  he  got  the  Tran/al-^ 
pine  Gaul  add^d  to  it.  This  gave  him  the  commrand 
of  a  great  army,  and  the  people  being. blinded  by  his 
largefTes  and  his  fuccefieS)  they  continued  him  in  that 
command,  tiii  he  made  his  army  fo  abfolutely  his 
own,  that  it  eftablifhed  him. in  arbitrary  power^  and 
fo  cffcdually  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  the  people^ 
that  they  could  never  again  be  reftored  ;  for  the  (hort 
interval  between  his  death  and  the  eftablifliment  of 
his  fucceflbr,  Auguftus  Cafar^  was  no  free  or  regular 
government,  but  a  continued  fcries  of  ufurpation, 
murder^  and  civil  war.  If  the  people  of  Rome^  Sir^ 
had  forefeen  the  confequences  of  their  favours  to 
Julius  Cafavy  they  would  certainly  have  refufed  grant- 
ing him  fo  many ;  but  they  were  fo  blinded  by  their 
corruption,  that  they  did  not  confider  the  confer 
quences.  This  deftroyed  irrecoverably  that  glorious 
republic,  and  this  will  deftroy  every  republic,  where 
any  one  man  has  wealth  or  power  enough  to  corrupt 
a  great  number  of  the  people.' 

It    is  the  common  cant  of  the  courl-fyeophantSj 
The  army  has  never  yet  cnflavcd  you.     The  lawj, 
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which  you  thought  fo  dangerous  when  firft  ertadled, 
have  not  ruined  you.  What  do  you  fear  from  the 
government  ?*  &c. 

Nqvv  though  we  were  to  own  that  we  are  not>yet 
ruined ;  thdugh  we  (hould  go  fo  far  as  to  hope  againft 
hope,  that  the  national  debt,  for  iri (lance,  inftcad  of 
going  on  increafing,  will,  by  fome  unknown  means, 
be  reduced  ;  though  we  fhould  grant  the  poilibility  of 
corriiption's  falling  into  difgrace,  indead  of  its  Ipread- 
ing  wider  and  wider,  as  it  has  done  in  all  the  (taces 
where  it  has  to  a  great  degree  prevailed ;  granting  all 
this,  and  more,  mud  we  therefore  fay  we  are  in  a  ilatc 
of  fafety  ?  The  army  is  compofed  of  Englifhmen  j  the 
magiftrates  and  peace  officers  are  Engli/hmen.  There 
is  a  native  generofity  in  the  hearts  of  ninety-nine  ia 
every  hundred  Englijhmen,  of  the  middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  life,  which  prevents  their  making  a  violent 
or  unjuftifiable  ufeof  power.  But  are  we  therefor^ 
obliged  to  traitorous  minifters,  who  bribe  worthlefs 
parliaments  to  keep  up  armies,  and  enadlaws,  which 
our  good-nature  only  prevents  our  applying  to  mif- 
chievous  purpofes  againft  one  another  ?  What  (l^ould 
we  think  of .  thofe  parents  who  gave  their  childrea 
leave  to  beat  one  another  ?  Should  we  juftify  the  pa- 
rents becaufe  the  children,  being  of  gentle  tempers, 
had  made  no  bad  ufe  of  their  liberty  ?  Should  we  not 
every  day,  and  every  hour,  expedt  to  hear  of  fome 
bad  confequence  from  fuch  management  ? 

Suppofc  the  people  to  have  had  as  little  huniianity  as 
their  ^^v^r^^r^  what  havock  would  not  have  been 
made  by  the  fmuggling  aA|  the  game  adts/  the  into-^ 
lerant  adls,  &c* ! 

The  French  filing  had  an  army,  and  confequently 
powerto  compel  the  parliament  oi Paris  to  regifter  his 
edids^  long  before  he  adtually  attempted  it.     When 
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he  did  attempt  it,  he  found  he  could  do  it.  Now  be 
has  Iwept  the  parliament  themfclves  away.  Who 
can  tell  what  a  daring  and  flagitious  miniftry  in  Efig^ 
land,  with  the  advantages  now  in  their  hands,  could 
efFeduate  to  the  prejudice  of  liberty,  and  what  they 
may  eflFeduate  very  fuddenly  ? 

Is  this  rtate  of  dependence  upon  the  generofity  of 
the  individuals,  who  fill  the  throne  and  the  feats 
round  it,  who  coropofe  the  army,  the  magiftracy, 
&c.  fit  for  this  great  empire  to  continue  in  ?  Will  the 
Brttijh  people  be  contented  to  lie  at  mercy  ? 

*  Some  perfons,  fays  lord  Bolingbroke,  are  often 
calling  upon  and  defying  people  to  inOance  any  one 
article  of  liberty,  or  fecurity  for  liberty,  which  wc 
once  had,  and  do  not  ftill  hold  and  enjoy-  I  defire 
leave  to  afk  them^  whether  long  parliaments  are  the 
fame  thing  as  having  frequent  eledions  ?— Is  thecir* 
cumftance  of  having  almoft  2oo  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  veftcd  with  offices  or  places  under  the 
crown,  the  fame  thing  as  having  a  law  that  would 
have  excluded  all  perfons  who  hold  places  from  fitting 
there  P-^-Is  an  army  of  above  17,000  men  at  the  cx- 
pencc  of  850,000/.  per  Annum,  for  the  fervice  of 
Great  Britain^  the  fame  thing  as  an  army  of  7000 
men  at  the  expence  of  356,000  /.  per  Annum  for  E»ng^ 
iand\  and  I  will  fuppofe  there  might  be  about  3000 
men  more  for  Scotland  f^^ls  the  riot  ad,  which  cfta- 
blifhes  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  by  a  law 
even  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  extremity,  the  fame  thing 
as  leaving  the  people  at  liberty  to  redrefs  themfelves, 
when  they  are  gricvoufly  opprefTed,  and  thereby  oblige 
the  prince  in  fomie  meafure  to  depend  on  their  af' 
feftions*?'  ^^ 

*  Upon 
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*  *  Upon  a  moderate  computation  (fays  Mr.  Hume^\ 
there  are  near  three  millions  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
crown.  The  civil  lift  amounts  to  near  a  million ; 
the  colieAion  of  all  taxes  to  another  million;  an4 
the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  together  with 
ecclefiaftical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  milli'  q. 
An  enormous  fum,  anc^  what  may  fairly  be  computed 
to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income 
and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this 
imnienfe  property  the  increaiing  luxury  of  the  nation, 
our  pronenefs  to  corruption*  together  with  the  great 
^  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mand of  fuch  numerous  military  forces,  there  is  no 
one  but  muft  defpair  of  being  able,  without  e}(traor- 
dinary  efforts,  to  fupport  our  free  government  much 
longer  under  all  thefe  difa'dvantages/ 

Judge  Blackjlone  fays^,    *  The  conftitution  of  Eng^ 
landhzd  arrived  to  its  full  vigour,  and  the  true  balance 
between  liberty  and  prerogative  was  happily  eftabliHi- 
cd  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11/     And  that  the 
people  h^d  as  larg$  a  portion  of  real  liberty  as  is  con-? 
iiftent  wit|i  a  ftate  of  fociety,    and   fufficient  power 
refiding  in  tl\etr  own  hands,    to  aflert  and  preferve 
that  liberty,   if  invaded  by  the  royal  prerogative,'  is 
evident,  he  thinks,  from  the  people's  efl^edually  re* 
^Aitxg  James  II.  in  his  attenipts  to  enflave  them,  and 
obliging  him  to  quit  his  enterprife  and  his  throne  to- 
gether.    Now  we  know,  that  fince  the  days  oi  James 
II.  a  great  deal  has  been  pretended  to  be  done  for  en^ 
fagging  and  Jirengtbening  liberty,  and  enabling  the 
people   to   alfert  and   preferve  it.     Judge  Blackftone 
fills  two  large  pages  with  on}y  the  heads  of  what  has 
been  done  fiqce  the  Revolution  for  the  advantage  of 
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public  liberty,  and  of  private  jufticc;  as  the  bill   of 
rights;  the  toleration- ad  ;  the  ad  of  fettlement ;  the 
union  of  the  two  l^ihgdoms;  the  confirming  and  ex- 
emplifying the  dodrine  of  refiftance  j  eftablifliing  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  maintenance  of  the  confti- 
tution  above  the  royal  prerogative ;  overthrowing  the 
fovereign's    difpenfing    power;     religious  toleration, 
[which  however  is  ftill  miferably  defedlive]  exclufion 
bf  many  placemen  from  the  houfe  of  commons  [ano- 
ther improvement  likewife  very  defedive],  and  many 
others.     So  that  in  our  times,  the  people   ought  to 
have  much  more  power  of  redrefs  in  their  own  hands, 
than  they  had  in  thofe  days.     How  is  it  then,  that  it 
is  fo  common  to  hear  the   condition  of  our  country 
given  up  as  defperate  ?    Are  we  in  a  worfe  fituation 
than  in  the  days  oi  James  11.? 

If  We  be  more  corrupt  than  in  the  days  of  yames  II. 
if  the  court  has  more  to  give,  and  the  members  of  the 
houie  of  commons  are  more  ready  to  receive,  than  in 
thofcdayj^;  and  if,  befides,  we  have  more  to  fear  from 
the  army  tiian  our  fathers  before  the  Revolution,  wc 
aie  ii)  a  worfe  fituation  for  refitting  tyranny  than  they 
vt'cre,  and  are  only  in  a  more  eligible  fta|e,  in  as  much 
as  the  charaiSer  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
is  iels  formidable  to  liberty  than  that  of  the  Stuarts. 
^  h:.,  thc«i,  is  the  flender  thread  upon  which  the 
f  red- ni  of  the  pace  illuftrious  fir/V/y5&  empire  is  fuf- 
jr  «?ded.  Our  liberties  lie  at  ttie  footftool  of  the  throne, 
b  .t  our  kings  and  minifters  have  hitherto  been  either 
t  c   tiinid  <»r  too  good  to  fei?e  thetn. 

1  vf  n  the  learned  commentator  himfelf^  who  (hews 

TO  dilps  fitu  n  to  find  fault  without  reafon,  finifhes  his 

(..'..  omuirn  un  the  jrnprovements  which  law  and  liberty 

i.vc  goiieii  fiiice  the  Revolution,  with  the  alarming 

vol  us  whJciAioilow:  [  Though  thefc  provifions  have 
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nominally,  and^  in  appearance,  reduced  the  ftrength 
of  the  executive  power  to  a  much  lower  ebh^  than  in 
the  preceding  period;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
throw  into^he  oppofite  fcale  (what  perhaps  the  immo« 
derate  reduction  of  the  antient  prerogative  may  have 
rendered  in  fome  degree  necefTary)  the  vaft  acquifition 
of  force  arifin^from  the  riot- ail,  and  the  annual  ex- 
pedience of  a  {landing  army  1  and  the  vaft  acquifition 
of  per fonal  attachment,  arifing  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  manner  of  levying  thofe 
yearly  millions  that  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft ;  we  ihall  find  that  the  crown  has  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  gained  almoft  as  much  in  influence  as 
it  has  apparently  loft  in  prerogative  ^\ 

Upon  this  paragraph  I  cannot  help  making  a  few 
ftridlures.  What  may  the  learned  judge  mean  by  the 
immoderate  reduction  of  the  antiertt  prerogative  ?  Have 
not  th^  people  power  to  fix  the  prerogative  of  their  kings 
where  they  pleafe  ?  Is  that  immoderate,  or  in  any  re- 
fpe(ft  wrong,  which  pleafes  the  people?  If  a  king 
thinks  his  prerogative  too  much  retrenched  by  his  peo- 
ple, has  he  any  thing  to  do  but  decline  the  crown, 
and  leave  it  to  one  who  will  accept  it  with  fuch  limi- 
tations as  (hall  pleafe'  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to 
be  pleafed  I 

Again,  when  the  learned  judge  wa?  fumming  up  the 
difadvantages  to  liberty,  which  have  arifen  fince  *the 
Revolution,  how  could  he  mifs  taking  notice  of  the 
greateft,  viz.  The^otal  lofs  of  the  parliament's  effi- 
ciency (the  prefent  always  excepted)  for  refitting  court 
influence,  and  obtaining  for  the  peoplp  whatever  laws 
and  regulations  they  may  think  necefTary  for  their 
fafety  ?  The 
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The  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  Britifb 
empire  urith  an  independent^parliament^  and  with  a 
parliament  influenced,  not  to  (zy  enfiave J,  by  a  deiign-r 
ing  courts  is  (6  great,  that  it  may  be  faM  to  be  the 
whole.  The  former  to  be,  humanly  fpeaking,  abfo- 
lute  fafety,  and  the  latter  certain  ruin.  How  then 
could  our  learned  commentator  overlook  the  moun^ 
tain,  and  fix  his  eye  upon  a  fet  of  molehills  ? 

The  court^fycopbants,  whofe  bufinef$  it  is  to  lull 
us  afleep,  are  ^wont  to  footh  us  by  telling  us,  that  no 
harm  is  yet  come  of  the  army,  or  theexcife,  or  parlta-* 
mentary  corruption.  Were  this  true,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  pur* 
pofe  ;  for  fo  it  might  have  been  faid  at  the  beginning 
of  almoft  every  tyrapny.  No  people,  ever  from  free, 
became  abfolute  flaves  in  one  day,  but  the  Danes. 

Somp  among  us  are  ever  magnifying  the  great  ad-? 
vantages  we  gained  by  the  Revolution  j  thereby  infi- 
nusiting,  that  we  do  not  want  any  farther  improve^ 
ipents  upon  publip  liberty. 

So  our  bifhops,  and  other  high«church-men,  arp 
always  celebrating  the  great  advantages  which  religion 
gained  by  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  damp  our 
purfuit  of  what  (as  has  lately  been  made  fully  to  apr 
pear) we  ftill  want  to  fet  us  upon  a  foot  tolerably  fa- 
vourable to  truth,  and  liberty  of  confcience. 

But  without  difparagement  to  the  great  and  unde- 
niable advantages  we  gained  by  ihz  expulfion  of  the 
Stuarts^  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Revolution  was 
but  an  imperfcift  redrefs  of  grievances. 

Let  us  hear  Lord  Perceval  6n  the  fubjefl: : 

*  The  Revolution,'  fays  he  in  the  houfe  of  Com« 
mons,  A.  D.  1744,  *  was  brought  about  fo  fuddenly, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  rathi^r  a  wonder,  that 
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we  gained  what  we  did^  than  that  we  gained  no  more« 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  in  cflfedt. our  King  the 
moment  that  he  landed  ;  backed  with  a  great  army, 
fupported  by  men  who^  having  called  him  in^  could 
not  quarrel  with  him  without  ruining  them(elves« 
It  was  too  late  to  make  terms  with  a  Prince  who  was 
already  pofTeiTed  of  ihe  regal  power,  and  who  plainly 
(hewed,  that  though  he  deiired  to  be  ruled  by  law« 
he  (lill  intended  that  the  law  (liould  not  bear  much 
harder  upon  the  crown  during  his  reign,  than  it  had 
done  in  former  times  ^• 

Whilft  fome  falfe  brethren  among  us  footh  us  to 
repofe  by  telling  us  all  is  well,  others  on  the  contrary 
afFe<^9  as  above  obferved,  to  conclude  all  endeavours 
vain  for  recovering  a  (late  fo  far  gone  as  the  Britip  in 
luxury  and  corruption.  Thus  we  find  a  pretence,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  for  deferting  our  country. 

Stales,  they  cry,  have  their  old  age,  decay,  and 
death,  as  individuals.  And  when  the  fatal  hour  is 
come,  the  efforts  of  the  phy(icianf  and  of  the  patriot^ 
prove  equally  ineffediual. 

We  know,  that  the  health  and  life  of  the  individual 
are  lia>ited  within  the  boundaries  of  feventy  or  eighty 
years;  that  a  few^  a  very  few,  exceed  thofe  limits ; 
and  that  no  individual  fmce  the  deluge  has  reached 
two  hundred.  But  the  durations  of  (lates  regulate  by 
no  laws  of  nature  >  nor  can  my  ineftimable  friend  Dr. 
Price  conftrudt  any  tables  of  the  phyfical  proBabilitics 
of  the  continuance  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths^ 
His  (agacity  can  reach#no  farther  than  to  afHrm,  that 
any  country  will  continue  free,  while  it  dcfervcs  to  be 
freCf  and  contrariwife« 

The 
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The  affairs  of  nations  feldom  continue  long  in  thd 
fame  condition*  When  tyranny  goes  beyond  a  certain 
pitch,  it  fometimes  draws  upon  itfelf  the  united  ven-» 
geance  of  the  people,  which  crufties  it.  When  liberty 
degenerates  into  lawlefs  corruption  of  oianners^  a  na-^ 
tion  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
either  of  an  overgrown  fubjeft,  or  ofa  foreign  invader. 
This  unfteadinefs  of  human  affairs  is  caufed  either  by  a 
conftitution  originally  deficient^  and  ill-balanced,  or 
by  a  deviation  from  the  intent  and  ffiirit  of  a  conftitu* 
tion  originally  good. 

Mr.  Hume  is  of  opinion,  that  the  £riV^  conftitution 
muft  come  to  an  exit j  and  thinks  it  is  more  to  be  de^^ 
fired,  that  it  (hould  end  in  abfolute  monarchy,  than  in 
fuch  a  republican  fcheme  as  that  fet  up  by  Cromwell^ 
which  bethinks  the  bed  we  have  to  expert  in  cafe  of  a 
diflblution  of  the  prefent ». 

•The  conftitution  of  the  Republic  oi  Venice  is  repre- 
fenttd  by  fome  hiftorians  as  having  continued  frtt^ 
with  very  little  variation,  excepting  fome  of  the  im- 
proving fort,  thefc  thirteen  hundred  years.  Others 
differ  with  refpeS  to  the  period. 

The  means  which  have  kept  the  Venetians  fo  long 
free,  in  fpite  of  ambition  within^  and  the  attacks  of 
potent  neighbours,  are  alledged  by  hiftorians  to  be, 
I.  Their  attachment  to  the  original  principles  on 
which  the  Republic  was  eftablifhed,  2.  Their  wifdom 
in  keeping  clear  of  quarrels  among  other  States.  3. 
The  fenators  being  obliged  to  rife  gradually  through  all 
flations,  fo  that  they  never  come  to  the  management 
ignorant  of  bufinefs.  4.  The  impoffibility  of  coming 
to  power  in  any  indirefl:  manner.  5.  The  total^exclu- 
fion  of  priefls   from  all  flations  of  power  and  truft. 

6.  The 
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6.  The  ju'iiclous  diftribution  of  the  public  revenues, 
ani  impoffibility  of  embezzling  them.  j.  Punifhing 
ftrifMy,  but  always  according  to  clear  and  explicit 
laws^  expepting  in  the  cafe  of  information  of  Creafon 
againft  the  (late,  on  which  occafion  they  break  through 
law,  jafticcj  and  humanity.  8.  The  dreadful  danger 
of^  the  lead  attempt  toward  a  change  in  the  ftate.  9. 
Puniftiing  capitally  every  degree  of  corruption  ;  even 
the  actibafTadors  from  foreign  countries  being  obliged 
Co  give  a  (Irict  account  of  all  monies,  or  prefents^  re- 
ceived by  them.  10.  Profound  fecrecy  of  all  theRe« 
public's  meafuresy  and  fevere  punishments  inflicted  on 
the  betrayers.  11.  The  (Irid  limitation  of  the  doge, 
ftnate,  and  all  perfons  in  power,  fo  that  they  can  do 
nothing,  but  what  is  warranted  by  law  and  conftitu-* 
tion.  12.  Voting  by  ballot.  13.  Above  all,  their 
invariable  plan  of  education^  which  plants  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  Venetian  hearty  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft,  an  infuperable  love  of  their  country^* 

The  Abb^  5.  Pierre  thinks,  the  opinion.  That 
ftates,  like  individuals,  are  naturally  periQiable,  and 
that  the  greatnefs  of  a  (late  naturally  brings  on  its  ruin« 
is  a  vulgar  error.  The  permanency  of  ftatcs  depends, 
he  thinks,  on  their  original  good  conftitution,  and 
fubfequent  fi^hful  adminidration  K  To  which  I  will 
add,  that  mod  depends  on  an  original  found  conftitu-- 
tion,  fecuring  efi^edtually  the  exclufion  of  corruption* 
For,  as  to  adminiftration,  moft  kings  will  be  tyrants^^, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  minifters  corruptors,  if  the 
people  will  fufFer  them. 

The  excellent  Dtfw/rtf»/  (ii*  294.)  writes  on  this 
fubjtrdt  as  follows : 

Vol.  III.  P  p  '  Men 
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*  Men,  when  they  arc  worn  out  with  difeafest  aged» 
crazy,  and  when  bcfides  they  have  the  mala  ftamina 
mta^  may  be  patched  up  for  a  while,  but  they  can- 
not hold  out  long ;  for  life,  though  it  is  (hortened  by 
irregularities,  is  not  to  be  extended  by  any  care  be- 
yond fuch  a  period.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  the  body 
politic ;  by  wifdom  and  condu£t  that  is  to  be  made 
long  lived,  if  not  immortal  \  its  diftempers  are  to  be 
cured,  nay  its  very  youth  is  to  be  renewed,  and  a 
mixed  government  grows  young  and  healthy  again^ 
whenever  it  returns  to  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  firft  founded/ 

So  great,  fays  Mr.  HumBf  is  the  force  of  law?,  and 
of  particular  forms  of  government,  and  fo  little  de<« 
pendence  have  they  on  the  humours  and  tempers  of 
men,  that  confequences  almoft  as  general  and  cerlaii> 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  on  moft  occafions,  as  any 
which  the  mathematical  fciences  afford  us  K'  And  a-* 
gain,  Legiflators  ought  not  to  truft  the  future  govern- 
ment of  a  ftate  entirely  to  chance;,  but  ongfat  to  pro-' 
vide  a  fyftem  of  laws  to  regulate  the  admin iftratipn  ol 
public  affairs  to  the  latefl  pofterity.  Effects  will  al- 
ways correfpond  to  caufcs  >  and  wife  regulations  in  » 
commonwealth  are  the  mofl  valuable  legacy  that  can 
be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  fmallefl  ctfhrt,  or  office^ 
the  dated  forms  and  methods  in  which  bufinefs.  m^ft 
be  condudted,  are  found  to  be  a  coniiderable  check 
on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind :  Why  fliould 
not  the  cafe  be  the  fame  in  public  affairs  ?  Can  we 
afcribe  the  {lability  of  the  Venetian  government! 
through  fo  rfiany  ages,,  to  any  thing  but  its  form  i 
And  is  it  not  eafy  to  point  out  thoie  defedts  in  the 
original  conftitution,  which  produced  the  tum^ults  in 
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Athens  and  Rbme^  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  thofe  Re« 
pubUcs*?' 

Whilfl:  a  people  continue  capable  of  liberty,  the 
period  of  their  ruin  will  never  approach. 

It  is  therefore  more  melancholy  to  fee  public  virtue 
loft  in  a  people,  where  the  people,  as  in  England, 
have  power  in  government,  than  to  fee  a  tyrant  on 
the  throne,  with  the  people's  liberties  under  his  feet. 
He  may  reform.  He  may  die.  The  fury  of  a  brave 
and  incenfed  people  may  rife,  like  a  whirlwind^  and 
fcatter  him  and  his  enflaving  crew  like  chaff.  But 
the  manners  of  ten  millions,  when  they  come  to  be 
ib  degenerate  as  to  invite  flavery,  are  not  eaiily  to  be 
corrected,  and  if  not  correded— -my  blood  freezes  at 
the  thought  of  what  muft  follow. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  daftardly  than  the 
difpofition  of  thofe  men  who  defpairof  their  country. 
They  make  me  think,  I  fee  a  gracelefs  fon,  after  fup- 
porting  a  little  while  the  languid  head  of  his  fick  mo- 
ther, tofs  her  back  upon  the  bed,  and  cry,  ^  (he  will 
die,  and  why  then  ihould  I  give  myfelf  any  trouble 
about  her  ? 

Very  different  was  the  fpirit  of  yoUng  Scifio. 

After  the  battle  oi  Carina,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to 
Home,  When  feveral  young  officers  in  his  prefence 
talked  of  the  (late  of  affairs  as  defperate»  and  feemed 
inclinable  to  give  all  up,  and  abandon  Italy,  that  young 
hero  drew  his  fword,  and  folemnly  vowing  ncve^  to 
forfake  his  country,  forced  all  the  others,  by  threats 
of  immediate  death,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  enter  into 
the  fanie  folemn  engagement. 

When  the  great  and  good  Scaurus  was,  by  the  con- 
teils  between  Ccepia  and  Mallius,    betrayed  into  the 
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hand/fr  of  the  Gau/s,  and  faw  one  hundrcd-and-twenty- 
thoufand  Romans  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  Conful's  two 
fons,  he  did  not  even  then  defpair  of  his  country. 
Being  confulted  by  the  Gdu/s  about  a  defcent  into 
Lafy,  which  they  were  then  meditating,  he  adviied 
them  againd  it;  telling  them,  that  they  would  find 
the  Romans  invincible,  though  they  had  lately  been, 
through  an  unhappy  difference  among  their  comiDan^- 
dcrs,  unfortunate.  His  bold  anfwer  fo  provoked  one 
of  th«  Gaulijh  generals,  that  the  barbarian  run  at  him, 
and  flabbed  him  on  the  fpot*. 

Plutarch  fays,  Ctf/c?'s  virtue  would  have  faved  Romt^ 
if  the  gods  had  not  decreed  her  fall.  The  truth  ot  the 
matter  is,  the  gods  never  decree  that  a  ftute  fhall  be 
enflaved,  fo  long  as  there  remains  in  it  a  competent 
number  of  Catos  to  preferve  its  liberties  ^^  one  is  no; 
.fufficicnt.    For,  as  Mr.  Jddijon  fays, 

\  ■  What  can  Cato  da 
Ag^inft  a  world,  a  bafe  degenerate  world, 
Wh^ch  courts  the  yoke,  and  bow«  tbc  neck  to  Caefar  f 

In  Su}ly\  Memoirs  we  find  that  Henry  IV.  oiFranif 
turned  his  v^hole  application  to  every  thing  that  might 
be  ufeful,  or  even  convenient  to  his  kingdom,  without 
.  fufFering  things  that  happened  out  of  it  to  pafs  unob- 
ferved  by  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  of  France^  and  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Sfiain  at  Ferciris.  Is  there  a  man,  either  prince  or 
fubjcdt,  who  can  read,  without  the  moft  elevated  and 
the  mcfl  tender  fentiments,  the  language  he  held  tQ 
Sully  at  this  time,  when  he  thotight  himlelf  dyingofa 
.great  illnefs  he  had  at  Monceaux  ?  *  My  friend,'  faid  be, 
*  I  have  Qo  fear  of  death.  You  who  have  fcen  m#  expofe 
my  life  fo  often  when  1  might  fo  eaiily  have  kept  out 
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of  danger,  know  this  better  than  any  man»  But  I 
muft  confefs  that  I  am  unwilling  to  die,  before  I 
have  raifcd  this  kingdom  to  the  fplendour  I  have  pro- 
pofed  to  myfelf  3  and  before  I  have  (hewn  my  people 
that  I  love  them  like  my  children,  by  difcharging 
them  from  a  part  of  the  taxes  that  have  been  laid  on 
thetn,  and  by  governing  them  with  gentlenefe/ 

'  The  (late  of  France  {{ays  Bolingbrokeon  the  pa(rage) 
was  then  even  worfe  than  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain  is 
now :  the  debts  as  heavy,  many  of  the  provinces  en- 
tirely exhauded,  and  none  of  them  in  a  condition  of 
bearing  any  new  impo(ition.     The  (landing  revenues 
brought  into  the  kind's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty 
millions,  though  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were 
raifed  on  the  people  5  fo  great  were  the  abufes  of  that 
governnaent  in  raifing  of  money :  and  they  were  not 
lefs  in  the  difpenfation  of  it.     The  whole  fcheme  of 
the  adminidration  was  a  fcheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who 
ferved  cheated  the  public  from  the  higheft  offices  down 
to  the  loweft  J  from  the  commiffioncrs  of  the  treafury, 
down  to  the  under  farmers  and  the  under  treafurers. 
Sully  beheld  this  (late  of  things  when  he  came  to  have 
the  fole  fuperintendency  of vafFairs  with  horror.     He 
was  ready  to  defpair  ^  but^he  did  not  defpair.     Zeal 
for  his  mader,  zeal  for  his   country,  and  this  very 
ftate  feemingly  fo  defperate,  animated  his  endeavours; 
and  the  nobleft  thought  that  ever   entered  into   the 
mind  of  a  minifter  took  po(re(fion  of  his.  He  refolved 
to  make,  and  he  made  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the 
reduflion  of  expences,   and  frugal   managem<:nt,  'a 
finking  fund  for  the  payment  of  national  debts,  and 
the  fufficient  fund  for  all  the  great  things  he  intended 
to  do  without  overcharging  the  people.   He  fuccceded 
in  all.    The  people   were  immediately  eafcd,  trade 
r^yiyed^  the  king's   coffers   were   filled,  a  maritime 
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power  was  created,  and  every  thing  neceiTary  was 
prepared  to  put  the  nation  in  a  condition  of  execute- 
ing  great  defigns,  whenever  great  conjundures  (bould 
offer  themfelves.  Such  was  the  c{fc6!t  of  twelve 
years  of  vtrife  and  honed  admini(lration\ 

yobn  Duke  oiBraganza  was  the  moft  unlikely  man 
in  the  world  to  produce  a  revolution.    Gentle,  meek, 
peaceable,  fond  of  pleafure  and  company.  But  he  w^ 
efteemed  and  trufted  by  the  nobles ;  of  which  he  was 
the  moft  confiderable,  and  related  to  the  family  who 
were  corqpetitors  againft  Philip  for  the  crown  otPor-^ 
tugal.    And  the  people  (whofe  patience  is  only  not 
boundlefs)  \yere  irritated  beyond  all  pitch  by  the  wan- 
ton tyranny  of  their  Spantjh  mafters,  who  feemed  to 
intend  by  all  poi^ble  means  to  enrage^  and  force  them^ 
if  any  cruelty  would  force  them,  to  (hake  of  the  yoke*. 
The  unanimity  was  fo  great^  when  once  the  people 
found  a  proper  perfon  to  he^d  themi  that  the  whole 
bufinefs  was  done  in  a  day.  The  (hops  in  hijbon  were 
fhut  in  the  morning  \  but  they  were  oper^ed  again  m 
the  afternoon.    The  Duke  of  Braganza  was  crowned 
king  of  Portugal^  and  the  people  declared  free  froni 
the  Spanijh  yoke  i  and  the  Spaniards^  knovving,  that 
there  were  then  in  Portugal  2 lOyOoo  fighting  men, 
did  not  attempt  to  dethrone  their  deliverer  again^. 

The  reformations  tirade  in  the  corrupt  city  oiRome 
by  Vefpafian^  (hew  that  governments,  if  |hey  were  in 
iearne(t,  could  do  great  things  even  in  a  corrupt  ftate^ 

Androi  was  a  tyrannical  governor  of  ISlew  England. 
The  people  attempted  to  get  rid  oihim.yames  II,  liked 
tyrants,  therefore  refufed  the  repeated  requefts  of  Sir 
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JFilliam  Pbipps  againfl  Andros.  At  lad  the  principal 
men  of  Bojion  got  a  report  fpread  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town  of  Bo/ion^  that  the  people  at  the  fouth  end 
were  in  arms,  and  the  fame  at  the  fouth  end  that  thofe 
of  the  north  were  rifen.  -/f^i/r^/s  creatures  were  im- 
mediately fecured  in  jail.  The  governor  flies  to  the 
eafl:.  The  leading  men  fend  him  a  letter^  defirijnghino 
to  rcfign  immediately,  elfe  they  could  not  anfwer  for 
the  confequenccs.  He  takes  their  advice.  The  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  call  a  general  afTembly,  and»  without 
confent  of  the  governor,  refumed  their  charter,  v^'hicb 
King  fFUliam  confirms.  Thus  the  Revolution  of  Old 
England  V/2LS  attended  with  one  in  New  England  K 

Farther,  in  favour  of  the  propofcd  reftoration,  and 
againft  defpairing  of  our  country,  pleafe  to  obferve, 
my  good  countrymen,  that  every  tyranny  is  founded 
in  wickednefs ;  that  it  has  in  itfelf  the  feeds  of  its  own 
deftrudion,  and  the  curfe  of  heaven  hanging  over  it ; 
and  that  it  wants  only  a  (hock  from  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  people,  to  bring  it  down  in  ruins  on  the  heads  of 
its  fupporters^. 

Mr.  Sandys,  in  his  fpeeeh  in  favour  of  a  place  bill, 
^.  D.  1739,  obferves,  *  that  a  good  bill,  or  nntotion, 
once  propofed  in  parliament,  and  entered  on  the 
journals,  can  never  die,  unlefs  our  conftitution  be  ab«* 
folutcly  apd  irrecoverably  deftroyed;  but  will,  by  its 
own  merits,  at  laft  force  its  tvay  through  the  houfes  ^/ 

Lord  keeper  Finely  fays.  Neither  RomanSy  Saxons^ 
I^anes  nor  Normans^  who  conquered  the  land  of  Rng'^ 
kmdy  could  conquer  its  laws  or  conftitution^. 

I  would  therefore  hope,  even  if  need  were,  againft 
hope,  that,  though  it  will  foon,  it  is  not  yet  too  late, 

to 
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to  retrieve  all,  and  to  fct  things  on  a  foot  as  much  furef 
than  what  the  Revolution  left  them  upon,  as  the  Re- 
volution-fettlcment  exceeded  the  times  o{  James  II. 

There  are  lengths,  which  our  kings  and  miniAers 
would  be  afraid  to  go ;  which  (hews^  that  they  (land  in 
fome  fear  of  the  people.  They  would  not  venture 
upon  authorifing  a  maffacre,  nor  upon  fetting  up  edidts 
for  laws,  nor  upon  taxing  the  fubjeds  without  autbo-^ 
rity  of  parliament;  though  they  have  come  mighty 
hear  to  fuch  proceedings. 

Whenever  any  reformation  or  improvement  is  pro- 
pofcd,  the  anfwer  of  fome  is,  *  This  is  not  a  propeif 
time.'  It  was  not  a  proper  time  to  difband  the  army^ 
while  there  was  a  Pretender  to  the  throne ;  nor  is  it  a 
proper  time  now  that  there  is  none.  It  was  not  pro- 
per in  war,  nor  is  it  now  proper  in  peace,  though  our 
kings,  that  is  our  minifters,  tell  us  in  their  fpeeches, 
that  the  peace  will  be  lafting.  It  was  not  a  proper 
time  to  abolifti  articles,  fubfcriptions,  and  teft^adls^ 
when  bigotry  to  ihofe  abfurditics  prevailed,  and  thd 
cry,  *  that  the  church  was  in  danger,'  was  in  the 
mouths  of  the  clergy,  and  prieft-led  part  of  the  laity. 
Nor  is  it  now  a  proper  time,  when  no  body,  befidesthc 
half  popi(h  part  of  the  bifliops  and  clergy,  care  one  far- 
thing about  fuch  matters. 

The  courtiers  pretend,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
alter  any  thing*  Slvietum  non  movere^  they  fay,  is  a 
good  maxim.  Did  they  oblerve  this  rule,  when  they 
bethought  themfelves  of  enraging  thecolonifts,  by  tax- 
ing them,  without  giving  them  rcprefentation  ?  When 
they  extended  the  excife  laws  ?  When  they  laid  re- 
flraints  upon  marriage  and  population  ? 

Antiquity  is  no  plea.  If  a  thing  is  bad,  the  longer 
it  has  d^ne  harm  the  worfe,  and  the  fooner  abolifhed 

the 
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the  better.     Eftablifhment  by  law  is  no  pica.     They 
who  make  laws  can  repeal  them  ^. 

Our  modern  court-fycophants  are  many  years  too 
late  in  applying  their  maxims  of  S^ietutfi  non  mevere^ 
nolumus  mutari  leges  Anglian  and  the  like.  Thefe 
rules  aregood^  while  a  kingdom  or  comnnon  wealth 
ilafids  firm  upon  its  original  foundation.  But  when 
the  conftittition  is  unhinged,  when  the  firft  principles 
on  which  a  ftate  was  eftabli(hed>  are  annihilated, 
when  the  only  fecurity  of  the  people's  liberties  is  turn<» 
ed  againft  the  people^  to  iniift,  that  nothing  (hall  be 
filtered,  is  to  inlift^  that  whatever  is  gone  into  difor- 
der,  (hall  remain  in  diforder*  The  time  to  urge  thofe 
maxims  was^  when  the  firfl:  diforders  were  introduc- 
ed, when  bribes^  places,  and  penfions  were  firfl  given 
to  members  of  parliament. 

Montefquieu  bbferves.  that  It  was  conftitutional  a- 
mong  the  antieot  Cretans  to  corred  the  abufes  which 
crept  into  their  government,  by  the  people's  rifing  in 
anns^  and  forcing  their  Corrupt  magiftrates  to  refign. 
The  PoUfli)  conditution  admits  the  fame  kind  of  re-* 
medy.  But  fuch  a  cure  ieems  worfe  than  thedifeafe.' 
He  faysj  theantient  Cretans  were  fp  ftrongly  tindured 
with  love  for  their  country,  that  they  were  thereby 
teftrained  from  carrying  redrefs  too  far^« 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  King  of  England^ 
when  he  ordered  letters  to  be  written  to  the  proteftant 
lords,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  to  meet  him  in  parlia-^ 
ment,  and  to  counties^  cities^  and  towns  to  fend  memr 
bersw  There  never  were  feventy*fix  citizens  to  repre- 
fent  London^  but  in  the  convention- parliament.  Yet 
did  that  parliament,    fo  irregular  in  its  conflrudion. 

Vol.  III.  Qj^  bring 

a  Parl.  Hist.  ix.  ^Sjm 
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bring  about  for  us  the  grcateft  thing  that  ever  was  doiie 
for  this  ifland,  I  mean  the  Revolution.  Let  noixian^ 
therefore,  objcft  to  a  falutary  propofal,  that  is  new, 
unufual,  or  unheard  of- 

Macbiavel  fay«,  that  to  render  a  commonwealth 
long  lived,  it  is  neceflary  to  correal  it  ofteoi  and  re- 
duce it  towards  its  firft  principles^  which  is  to  be  done 
by  punifhments  and  examples.  If  the  wild  proceed- 
ings of  ra(h  and  giddy  miniflers  are  now  and  then 
looked  into  and  animadverted  upon,  it  creates  fear 
and  a  reverence  to  the  laws ;  and  in  great  men  ftrong 
examples  of  clean  hands,  felf-denial,  perfonal  tempe- 
rance, and  care  of  the  public  treafure,  do  awaken  the 
virtue  of  others,  and  revive  tbcfe  feeds  of  goodoeis 
which  lie  hid  in  the  hearts  of  mod  people,  and  would 
fpring  our,  but  that  they  are  choked  up  for  a  time  by 
avarice  and  ambition  \ 

*  Thofe  commonwealths  have  been  moft  durable, 
which  haveofteneft  reformed,  and  re^compofed  them- 
felves  according  to  their  firft  inftitution :  for  by  this 
means  they  repair  the  breaches,  and  coudter-work 
the  natural  efFeds  of  time  ^/ 

It  was  enaded  in  the  time  oi Henry  VII.  that  in  cafe 
of  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom,  no  man  (hould  be 
queftioned  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  for  the  time  be- 
ing c.  This  fhews,  that  the  people  of  thofe  days  had 
no  idea  of  inch  a  ftubborn  immutability  as  we  often 
hear  of  in  our  times,  admitting  no  reformation  of  any 
thing,  however  univerfally  allowed  to  be  wrong. 

7  o  reftore  what  is,  through  lapfe  of  time,  degene- 
rated, is  not  altering  the  conAuution* 

To 


a  Daven.  ii.  ft, 

b  Pym's  Speech   iw    Parl.      4  C^ir.    I.  J,    t).    1628.      PaIL. 
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To  alter  the  Britijh  conftitution  would  bp,  to  change 
the  form  of  government  from  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, into  fomewhat  elfe,  as  a  republic.  So  the  con- 
ftitution was  wholly  changed  VLtidcr  Edward  I.  by  the 
barons,  who  oblige  the  king  to  give  them  and  the  hi- 
(hops  a  commiffion  to  elcA  twelve  perfons,  whofe 
power  (hould  be  fupreme  in  legillation  and  adminidra- 
tion  K  This  was  throwing  out  all  the  three  edates  at 
once« 

To  propofc  to  reftore  parliaments  to  their  original 
period  of  one  year ;  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  more  ade- 
quite  reprefentation,  and  the  cffcdual  exclallon  of 
placemen  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  certainly 
not  propofing  to  alter  the  conftitution,  becaufe  it  is 
not  propofing  to  abolifh  either  king,  lords,  or  com- 
mons ;  but  to  preferve  and  re-eftabli(h  them,  on  their 
original  and  proper  foot. 

It  is  the  common  cry  of  the  friends  of  arbitrary 
power,  A  prince  is  in  duty  bound  to  deliver  down  to 
his  pofterity  the  prerogative  undiminiQied,  as  it  was 
delivered  tohim  by  hisanceftors«  No.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  prince  to  confult  at  all  adventures,  thegreateH;  good 
of  his  people,  hh  children \  and  if  the  diminution  of 
his  prerogative  will  increafe  the  happinefs  of  his  people, 
the  fuperfiuous  power  of  one  is  certainly  to  yield  to  the 
happinefs  of  millions.  Some  men  of  flavi(h  principles 
afFedl  a  mighty  anxiety  about  the  danger  of  innovations. 
To  depart,  they  fay,  from  the  .the  antient  conftitution^ 
is  opening  a  door  for  endlefs  fadion  and  diff;^nfion. 
Not,  if  the  majority  of  the  focicty  are  for  the  refor- 
mation propofed.  Nor  has  any  power  on  earth  a  right 
to  hinder  the  majority  of  a  people  from  making,  in 
their  form  of  government,  what  innovations  they  pleafe. 

It 
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It  18  the  conftant  fpeech  of  the  court  dependents, 
^;vhen  mention  is  made  of  redreffingany  thing,  that  by 
lapfe  of  time  is  got  into  diforder,  '  The  king  is  bound 
by  his  coronation  oath,  not  to  alter  any  thing,'  &c» 
But,  in  one  particular,    if  not  more,  the  oath  itfelf 
fpcaks  ^  contrary  language.     For  the  king  promifes, 
that  he  will  *  preferve  to  the  bidiops  all  their  rights  and 
privileges  whkh  do,  or Jhaflhy  law  appertain  to  them/ 
So  that  if  it  Hiould  happen,  that  fome  future  parlia- 
ment {hould  be  wifer  than  any  of  the  paft,  and  (hould 
think  three  thoufands  pounds  a  year  might  be  better  be« 
flowed  than  upon  a  bi(hop,  and  (hould  legally  ftrike  off 
two  of  the  three,  the  king  will  then  be  obliged  to  pre- 
ferve to  him  only  one  thoufand  a  year. 

One  of  the  queilions  put  to  Edwardll.  atjiiscoro* 
nation  was,  Sir,  Will  you  govern  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms,  *  quas  vu/gus  elegeritf  in  the  old 
iPrenchy  les  loyes  et  cuftomes  les  quieles  h  (ommunaute  aura 
ejlu^  and  this  was  the  form  after  him.  Prynne  thinks 
eifgerit  and  (zura  ijlu^  are  in  fenfe  as  well  as  found, 
the  future  tenfe,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  promifed 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  cftabliOi* 
cd,  and  to  be  eftabliflied.  But  Brady  thinks  elegerit^ 
and  aura  eflu  are  to  beunderftoodas^/f^/V,  and  aejlu\ 
which  is  ftrangc  grammar*- 

Sidney  cnglilhes  quas  vu/g^s  ekgerft,  fuch  laws  as 
the  people  yZW/propofe^. 

By  ihe  treaty  of  Itoyes  after  the  battle  of  jtgittcoartf 
which  was  regularly  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  no 
oppofitiun  made  to  it  either  by  England  or  France, 
the  two  kingdoms  were  for  ever  unrepealably  united 
under  Hmy  V.  Where  is  now  the  unrepeatable 
union  between  England  and  France  f 

Some 
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Some  of  our  antient  kings  fwore,  at  their  c^Wboggled 
that  they  wouJd  '  abrogate  and  difannul  all  ^^tairi^ 
and  wrongful  cu/ioms^  and  make,  keep,  and  fincW  to. 
maintain  thofe  that  were  good  and  laudable/  T^ 
archbifhop  charged  the  king  in  God's  behalf»  <  Not  ta 
preiume  to  take  upon  him  this  dignity,  unlefs  here-* 
folved  to  keep  inviolably  the  vows  and  oaths  he  had 
then  made;'  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  S 

Oaths  were  heaped  on  oaths  to  bind  the  nobility  of 
^nglandy  never  to  violate  any  of  the  conftitutions  of 
Richard  \l  ^.  Where  are  his  conftitutions  now  ?  He 
and  his  conftitutions  were  fcnt  a  packing  a  very  (hort 
time  after  they  were  cftabliftied  by  thefc  oaths. 

An  aft  II  and  21  Richard  II,  unrcpealable  by  any 
future  parliaments  Such  adls,  fays  Bifliop  Williams^ 
Mejelo  dife^  becaufc  no  parliament  can  preclude  the 
power  of  ?^  future  «. 

The  exclufion  bill  was  a  greater  change  than  the  re- 
ftoration  of  independency  to  parliament.  So  Was  the 
reformation  from  popery,  the  diflblution  under  Hen-^ 
ry  VIW,  the  changes  under  and  after  Charles  1 5  the 
^.evolution  in  1688,  &c.  gut  our  forefathers  had  more 
fpirit  than  we  ^. 

Magna  Cbarta  fays, «  DiJIringent  et  gravabunt  nos, 
&c.  The  barons  complaining,  and  failing  of  redrefs, 
(hall  lawfully  diftrefs  and  aggrieve  the  king  all  manner 
of  ways,  as  by  taking  his  caftles,  lands,  poffcflions,  &e. 
till  recirefs  is  granted.  After  the  reftoration  comes 
the  corporation-a<a,  and  declares  all  rcfiftance  unlaw- 
ful. The  fame  dodrinc  is  preached  in  the  ad  of  at- 
tainder, and  mililia-aas.     Not  thirty  years  after  this 

comes 
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comes  the  Revolution,  and  aboli(hes  the  whole  fyftem 
of  padive  obedience  and  non-refidance ;  fends  tho 
whole  royal  fanoily  a  packing,  and  brings  in  the  boufe 
of  Najfau.  The  liberty  of  the  prcfs  was  taken  away 
13  Car.  II.  The  liberty  of  petitioning  was  abolifhed 
the  fame  year ;  and  then  the  corporation  charters  ta- 
ken away.  All  thefe  were  reftorcd  by  the  bill  of  rights^ 
In  (hort,  as  Mr.  Hume  (ays  \  the  hiftory  of  England  is 
little  el(e  than  a  hiftory  of  reverfals,  every  age  over-^ 
throwing  what  was  done  by  the  former. 

That  author  therefore  ^  thinks,  there  was  fomewbat 
peculiarly  abfurd  in  one  claufe  of  the  teft,  which  was 
framed  undet;  Charles  IL  and  required  fwearing,  that 
they  would  not  alter  the'goverment  either  in  church 
or  ftate ;  fince  all  human  inftitution^,  being  imper* 
fe(ft,  muft  from  time  to  time,  want  amendnient& ;  and 
amendments  are  alterations. 

How  did  the  Newcafile  miniftry  twenty  years  ago, 
rage  ftgainft  the  falutary  remonilrances  of  th«  friends 
of  mankind  on  the  deftrudive  cheapnefs  of  gin.  The 
duty,  they  faid,  (which  amounted  to  the  hideous  fum 
of  near  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds)  was  appropri- 
ated as  part  of  ways  and  means.  Experience  (hews  usij^ 
that  the  nation  can  fubiiil,  though  the  people  do  not 
now,  as  in  thofe  times,  deftroy  themfelves,  by  thou^ 
fands  and  myriads,  with  that  liquid  (ire, 

Great  things  are  often  brought  about  very  eafily,  aa 
the  deliverance  oi  Athens  from  the  thirty  tyrants  by 
TLhraJybuluSy  of  the  Sicyonians  by  Aratus,  and  of  Eng^ 
land  at  the  Revolution,  all  with  hardly  the  Ip^s  of  a 
drop  of  blood. 

Philip  IFs  ordering  Count  £^«ww/  to  be  beheaded  at 
Brnjfellsy  A.  D.  1568,  enraged  the  people  of  the  Low 

Countriea 
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Countries  to  madnefs,  and  determined  chem  never  to 
fubaiit  more  to  the  Spanifb  yoke,  fays  Strada  ». 

It. is  not  eafy  to  underiland  how  fo  clear-headed  a 
man   as  judge  Blackftone  (hould  write,  that  the  union 
mud  be  diiTolved,  before  any  reformation  can  be  made 
either  in  the  church  oi  England  or  Scotland^  becaufe  the 
king  has  fworn  to  maintain  both  churches.     Is  it  pof-^ 
fible,  that  the  judge  (hould  imagine,  a  coronation-oath 
binds  a  king  to  maintain  any  eftabli(hment  whatever, 
at  all  adventures^  even  though  it  be  found,  by  confent 
of  thcpeopley  necefTary,  or  convenient,  to  abolifh  it  ? 
A  coronation-oath  only  binds  a  king  not  to  alter  any 
thing  fundamental,  of  his  tywn  authority^  and  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  And  it  fecms  inconceivable^ 
that  the  learned  and  able  judge  ftiould  imagine,  that 
the  meaning  of  a  coronation-oath  is,  to  fix  upon  the 
people  all  the  prefent  eftablifliments,  howevqr  incon- 
venient the  change  of  circumilances  in  after-times  may 
render  them  ;  and  to  make  all  improvements  and  re- 
formations impofliblc.    Suppofe  every  king,  from  the 
conquelt  to  our  times,  to  have  underftood  his  core- 
nation  oath  in  this  ienfe*     We  muft  have  been  now 
no  forwarder  in  political  improvements,  than  we  were 
700  years  ago.  It  is  wafting  words  to  expofe  fuch  ab« 
furdity. 

« It  is  really  pleafant,  fays  Lord  Sandys ^  'to  hear  fomc 
lords  talk  of  innovations  in  our  conftitution.  For  God's 
fake  my  lords  what  arc  the  laws  we  pafs  yearly?  Is  not 
every  public  law  an  innovation  in  our  conftitution  ?  Do 
we  not  thereby  add  to,  allow,  or  abridge  fome  of  the 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  If  we  had  not 
made  many  laws  for  the  purpofe,  could  it  be  faid  we 
fliould  now  have  any  liberty  left  ?  Criminals  arc  every 

day 
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day  inventing  new  crimes,  or  new  methods  for  evadtog 
the  laws  that  have  been  made  fjr  punishing  or  prc» 
venting  them,  which  obliges  us  aliTioH:  every  yi^ar  to 
pafs  new  laws  agaiiift  them :  by  thefe  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  generally  enlai^ged.     Mmifters  again  are  a  - 
mod  always  contriving  ne;v  methods  for  extending  tht 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  the  oppreiiion  of  the 
people,  which  obliges  ua  to  be  often  contriving  new 
laws  for  retraining  them  I  by  thefe  the  power  of  the 
crown  I  (hall  grant  is  leiTened.  What  then  ?  Is  not  our 
government  a  limited  monarchy  i^  Is  not  the  power 
of  the  crown  limited  by  our  conftitutions  and  laws  i 
If  by  experience  it  be  found  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  not  in  fome  cafes  fufficiently  limited  by  the 
laws  in  being,  mud  not  we^  ought  we  not,  to  con^ 
trive  new  laws  for  that  purpofe  ?  Some  lords  may^  if 
they  plq^fe,  call  this  an  encroachment  upon  the  prero* 
gatives  of  the  crown :  I  fliall  not  fall  out  With  theai 
about  the  term,  becaufe  I  think  the  prerogative  may> 
and  ought  to  be,  retrained  as  often  as  experience  con-^' 
vinces  us  that  it  is  turned  to  a  wrong  ufc  *.* 

The  horror  which  fome  among  us  have  againii  what 
they  call  an  innovation,  refembles  that  of  the  antient 
Poles,  when  their  king  Stephen  having  conquered  Li- 
vonia, a  part  of  the  Rujjian  empire,  propoied  to  new 
model  the  government  of  ihecountry,  and  among  other 
particulars,  thought  to  change  an  accuftomtd  puni£h- 
ment  of  whipping  with  rods,  till  the  blood  came,  for 
one  more  humane.  The  wretched  peafants  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  begged,  that  nothing  might 
be  altered ;  for  that  innovations  are  dangerous b. 

Men  of  timid  natures  are  ftartled  at  every  propofed 
alteration,  however  likely  to  be  of  advantage.     Lord 

ISottingbam^ 
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Nottingb^m^  when  the  union  was  in  agitation;  boggled 
at  the  change  of  ftyle  from  England  to  Great  Britain, 
alledgingy  that  it  was  fuch  an  innovation  as  would  to- 
tally fabvert  all  the  laws  of  England.  He  therefore 
hioved,  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  (hould  b6 
ftflced*  They  very  fenfibly  anfwered,  that  they  did 
hdt  fee  how  i  'word  (hduld  altera  or  hurt  the  confti- 
tutioo»  whofe  laws  mu(i  remain  the  fame  dfter  the 
unioh»  as  before^.  Lord  Nottingbani  concluded^ 
however,  that  the  union  muft  utterly  ruin  all  K 

Lord  Haverjbdm  was  againft  the  union  becaufe  of 
the  diverfity  of  religion^  lawSj  and  government  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  The  united  kingdom  of 
Britain,  he  (aid,  would  be  like  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image,    part  irodi  part  clay  ^. 

So  wife  a  man  as  Ci^erd  ridicilled  Cafar  for  propo-^ 
fing  to  reforni  the  calendar  ^* 

It  is  chiefly  weaknefs,  or  lazitiefs,  that  puts  priiiccd 
and  ftatefmen  upon  declining  to  tedrefs  what  is  arnif^, 
on  pretence  of  its  being  impradicable.  If  Lyctirgus 
could  perfuade  the  Spartans  to  give  up  their  property, 
and  agree  to  his  levelling  fcheme,  what  can  be  called 
impoffible  to  an  able  and  willtdg  prince,  or  flatefman  ? 

That  illuftrious  legiflator  altered  the  whole  national 
charadter  of  the  Spdrtansi  Why  might  not  a  genius 
in  politics  do  the  fame  in  England  f  It  will  perhaps  be 
anfwered^  Sparta  was  but  a  county,  compared  with 
England.  Let  us  then  fee  a  county  of  England  (the 
County  of  MiddlefeXf  for  inftance,  which  is  but  a  fmall 
one)  as  much  reformed  as  Sparta  was  by  Lyctirgus. 
Have  we  no  perfoh  in  the  proper  ftatton  public-fpirited 
enough  to  make  the  attempt?  Printings  good  roads^ 

Vol.  IIL  R  r  and 
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and  poft-chaifes  make  it  as  eafy  to  commmunicate 
any  thing  to  the  whole  people  of  England^  as  former-* 
ly  to  thofe  of  Sparta. 

All  fchemes  are  not  romantic,  which  are  called  (b^ 
when  firft  ftarted.  For  all  improvements  are  objedted 
to  at  firft.  How  many  rebuffs  did  Columbus  meet 
with,  in  his  attempt  to  difcover  America  ?  Men  there- 
fore^ of  courage  and  perfcveranee  are  of  ineftimabliS 
confequcncc  to  mankind.  How  few  would  have  gone 
through  what  he  did?  And  how  meanly  was  he 
rewarded  for  doing  mankind  fo  prodigious  a  fervice  ! 
America  ought  to  have  been  called  after  him  ;  not  zU 
tcr  Americus  Vefputius  j  foi*  the  latter  went  out  fix 
years  after  ihe  former. 

*  Whatever  is,  (fays  Pope)  is  right/  Whatever  is 
law,  is  juft.  Whatever  is  creed,  is  true.  Whatever 
is  in  the  ftate,  is  conftitutional. 

The  worldly  ecdefiaftic  cries,  *  no  innovations  (re- 
formations he  ineani,  and  reformations  he  dreads)  itl 
the  church.  They  will  produce  difturbances/  H« 
is  pretty  fure  of  this  faS  i  for  he  intends  to  produce 
difturbance  by  oppofing  every  falutat'y  propofal.  Yet 
We  know,  that  chriftianity  was  an  innovation  upon 
heathenifm,  and  the  proteftant  religion  upon  popery. 
Tne  refor'mers  of  ftatcs  and  churches,  the  deliverers 
of  mankind  from  tyranny  and  bigotry,  the  friends  of 
human  nature^  the  prime  benefactors  of  our  worlds 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ri(k  a  temporary  diftur- 
bance  for  a  lafting  advantage. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  proper  liberty^ 
and  anarchy i  as  between  the  ftate  of  things  at  Athens  ot 
Rome,  in  the  heft  times  of  thofe  republics,  and  that 
which  fTat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  intended  to  have  in- 
troduced into  England^ I  which  was  a  total  demoli* 
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tion  of  all  fubordinatton,  and  all  rule ;  (0  that  every 
man  was  to  be  detached  from  every  man,  and  all  le- 
giilation,  and  all  obedience,  at  an  end.  fFiat  and  Jack 
carried  their  fcheme  of  liberty  and  equality  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch  on  one  dde,  and  the  exorbitant  power 
of  one,  or  a  few,  which  we  commonly  fee  in  monar- 
chical governments,  carries  government  and  fubordi- 
nation  beyond  pitch  on  the  other.  The  legiflative 
and  executive  power  diffufird  among  feveral  haqds,  ii) 
fuel}  a  manner,  fl$  to  keep  up  a  proper  balance,  and 
fufficient  reflraint  on  every  perfon  pofTefTed  of  power, 
that  he  may  not  be  able  (for^^  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
man,  he  will  c^rtain^y  be  willing)  to  carry  it  on  to 
tyranny  ;-^th|is  only  can  be  galled  juft  government, 
^e  for  the  People,  and  fufficient  for  the  rulers. 
And  furely,  it  is  pity,  my  good  countrymen,  that 
mere  inaftivky  a^nd  timidUy  Should  deprive  you  qf 
this  great  adyantjage. 

It  is  the  common  cry  of  the  courtiers,  logic  back 
to  the  times  oi  flenry  VIII.  and  his  bloody  daughter, 
Mary  \  and  be  thankfql  for  the  liberty  you  enjoy. 
Bi|t  the  friends  of  liberty  ought  to  call  upon  the  peor 
pie,  to  look  back  to  thofe  days  of  darknefs  an4 
cruelty,  that  they  may  learn  to  dread  flavery  more 
than  death,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eyp  upon  the  firft 
9pproachef  toward  it. 

*  One  rarti  law,  fays  Mr.  Gordon  \  may  overturn 
Qur  country  And  conflitution  at  once,  and  canpe^  all 
law  ai>d  prqperty  for  ever/ 

Rome  (fays  the  ai^thor  of  Grand,  et  Decad.  des 
Rom.  p.  99.)  was  fo  conftituted,  that  it  had  in  itielf 
the  means  of  correding  its  own  abufes.  The  Cartba^ 
ginian}  pefifhed,  becaufe  they  pould  not  bear  the  hand 
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ofcvcn  Hanniial  himMf  to  reform  them.  The  At b^^ 
nians  funk,  becaufc  their  errors  were  fo  pleafing  to 
them,  that  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  quit 
them.  The  Italiat^  republics  can  only  boaft  the  lung 
pontinuanceof  their  errors.  They  have  neither  ftrength 
nor  liberty.-  The  government  of  England  {i^y^  he)  is 
fuch^  that  there  19  a  fct  of  examiners  [the  parliament] 
who  are  always  attentive  to  abufe^,  and  the  miftakes 
they  fall  into  arc  feldom  of  any  continuance,  and  are 
often  lifeful.  [Thi^  would  be  the  happy  cafe  of  Eng- 
Jiind,  were  our  parliaments  unporrupt] 

1  hope  therefore,  my  good  country  tnen,  you  will  not 
let  yourfelves  be  difcoqraged  from  ufing  the  proper 
means  for  reftoring  the  conftitution,  by  fuch  frivolou$ 
obje(5tions  as  thefe^  and  that  you  will  remember,  that 
reiloration  is  not  alteration,  and  that  antiquity  is  a  rea- 
fon  for  removing  abufes,  not  for  keeping  them  up. 

As,  on  one  hand,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  n 
flue  fubordination  be  kept  up  in  ftatea  and  kingdomSj^ 
that  the  people  be  willing  fo  regulate  their  condud  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  which  themfelves,  or  their  unin- 
fluenced reprefentsttives  have  framed;  fo  on  theotheri^ 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  bafe  and  defpicable, 
than  a  voluntary  fubmiflion  to  flavery.  To  iland  ini 
fear  of  a  worm  like  myfelf  1  What  can  be  imagined 
more  daftardly  and  fpiritlefs?  Were  indeed  an  arch- 
angel; or  other  being  of  a  fuperior  nature,  to  require 
of  us  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  diAates,  it  might  be 
faid,  there  is  fomewhat  decently  mpdeft  and  fuitable 
to  our  inferior  ftation,  in  our  yielding  to  fo  great,  fo 
wife,  and  fo  good  a  mafter.  fiut  when  we  confider 
the  character  of  mo(l  kings,  and  moft  minifters;  when 
we  view  them  and  their  adiions  in  the  light  in  which 
they  (land  in  the  faithful  page  of  hiftpry,  their  flaterers 
and  (heir  ilftndercrs  alike  iilent,  it  is  then  that  we  are 
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filled  with  indignation  at  the  dgftardly  fpirits^  who  fat 
ftiilt  and  fuffered  a  handfol  of  men  of  contemptible 
abilities  and  odious  charadters^  to  gain  fo  (hameful  an 
afcendehcy  over  them. 

Let  us,  my  good  countrymen,  a  A  a  more  manly 
part,  and  avoid  the  difgrace,  which  we  fee  come  upon 
thofe,  who  fuppdrt,  or  fubmit,  to  the  impotency  of  a 
fet  of  tyrants,  whofe  power  owes  its  exigence  to  the 
cowardice,  or  the  corruption  of  the  people. 

Tyrants,  fays  Ariftotk^^  do  what  they  can  to  debafe 
^he  fpirit  of  the  fuligedis.  For  no  mean-fpirited  man 
rifcs  againft  tyranny,  or  promotes  redrefs  of  grievances. 

OSfavius  makes  a  feint  to  relign  his  power.  Is  pre- 
vented by  the  worthlefs  fenators,  who  had  rendered 
themfelves  fo  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  they 
dreaded  the  lofs  of  his  protedion  againfl:  their  injured 
pountry  b. 

Cowardice  became  common  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  Romans  when  the  fpirit  of  Hberty  was  gone.  De- 
feats and  loiTes  were  the  confequence.  Domitiatiy  the 
emperor,  agreed  to  pay  th^oblcure  Dacians  a  tribute, 
to  prevent  their  attacking  the  empire  ^. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  Romans  had  been,  by 
means  of  printing,  then  unknown,  accuftomed  to  read 
the  hiftory  of  the  free  and  heroic  times  of  their  own 
country>  they  would  not  have  fuffered  their  precious 
liberties  to  h^ve  beeq  wrefted  from  them,  or  would 
have  been  animated  by  the  example  of  their  illuftrious 
anceftors,  to  rife  and  recover  them.  Inftead  of  which^ 
the  execrable  fenators  pafled  an  edid,  exempting 
jiuguftus  from  all  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  of  hit 
country.  ^  ^  ^  A  melancholy 
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^  A  tnehncholy  coniideration  it  is,  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  arbitrary  and  defpotic  forms 
pf  government  tend  to  perpetuate  themfelyes  by  ener- 
vating the  mind  ;  whereas  free  forms  of  governmenti 
if  not  carefully  watched  over  and  cherifhed^  tend  to 
deftroy  themfelves  by  introducing  riches^  luxury,  vice, 
9  want  of  due  fubordination,  s^nd  ia  confequence  a 
general  corruption  of  mianners  ^ 

Nations  lofe  their  liberties,  becaufe  a  fingle  tyrant^ 
at  the  head  of  a  compaiCted  body  of  ilaves,  ads  againft 
an  innumerable,  divjdedi  inqoherent,  jarring  mul« 
titude. 

Does  not  this  (Jiew  th<p  neceffity  of  dividing  poweri^ 
and  not  trufting  too  great  a  force,  or  too  much  influ- 
ence, in  one  or  a  fe\y  hands  ? 

Surely  the  people  ought  to  have  ^t  l^afl  as  good  4 
chance  for  preferving  their  liberties,  as  the  leviathan; 
of  power  for  robbing  them  of  thenif 

Have  mankind  condituted  their  governments  upoi^ 
this  obvious  principle  ?  Have  they  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, voluntarily,  and  with  their  eyes  (if  eyes  they 
had)  open,  thrown  all  the  advantage  againd  themfelve^ 
into  the  hands  of  kings  and  priefls  ?  £ven  when  the 
friends  of  liberty  have  gained  confiderable  advantages, 
how  eaiily  do  they  lofe  thofe  advantages  ?  Such  is  thq 
lazinefs  and  timidity  of  the  fpecies. 

*  Thus  a  confederacy  [the  proteftant]  lately  fct 
fK>werful  as  to  (hake  the  imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces, 
and  was  diflblved  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks  b.' 

Mr.  Clean.  Coke,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  faid  in  the 
houfe,  *  It  was  better  for  the  fubjeds  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  enemy,  than  to  fuffer  at  home  <^/ 

There 
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There  is  undoubtedly  fomewhat  very  abjcft  in  a  peo- 
ple's fuffcring  themfelves  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
liberties  by  a  handful  of  the  mod  worthlefs  men  in  the 
country,  a  few  minifters.  A  foreign  power  may  invade 
a  ftate  with  a  fuperior  force,  which  will  oblige  the 
latter  to  yitld,  and  no  difgrace  to  their  courage  or 
conduct.  But  a  nation  has  almoft  every  natural  ad** 
vantage  againft  its  own  court ;  many  millions  againft 
a  few  hundreds^  And  yet  we  fee  that  the  hundreds 
always  prevail  againft  the  millions.  The  reafon  is, 
generally^  that  the  court  is  a  junto  clofely  compacted, 
and  ading  in  concert, 

(   ■       '    ■  Devil  with  devil  damn'id 

JFirm  concord  holdi.  )  Milt* 

while  the  people  are  a  rope  of  fand.  So  that  inftead 
of  exclaiming  on  the  *  danger  of  cmbarraffing  govern- 
♦ment,  and  the  neceflity  of  ftrengthening  the  hands  of 
government,  &c/  the  eternal  cant  of  the  tools  of 
power>  the  friends  of  mankind  will  advife  the  ftrength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  people^  as  all  hiflory,  and  every 
day's  experience  ihews  us,  that  government  is  too 
ftrong  for  the  people^ 

The  people  can  never  be  too  jealous  of  their  Hber- 
fies,  Powei^  is  of  an  elaftic  nature,  ever  extending 
itfelf  and  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  fubjedts. 
And  it  has  accor|H^ly,  in  moft  ages  and  nations,  over- 
whelmed them«  ^The  inertia  of  the  people  is  the  op* 
portunity  of  the  government.  And  the  people  have 
ever  been  too  inactive  in  their  own  defence;  which  is 
incomparably  the  more  dangerous  error  of  the  two. 
For  if  the  people  fecure  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
their  dethroning  a  king,  overfetting  a  government,  or 
even  maftacring  a  court,  with  all  its  connexions 
(though  fuch  fcenes  revolt  humanity)  thefe  are  only 
temporary  horrors,  thunderftorms  which  foon  clear 
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ofF;  and  the  people  reftore  the  ferenity  of  a  better  iltte 
of  things.  Whereas  tyranny  is  a  permanent  evil,  di-^ 
Areffing  and  debating  the  human  fpecies  from  genera^ 
tion  to  generation,  and  deluging  the  world  in  a  neve^ 
ebbing  ica  of  blood. 

It  is  difficult  to  roufe  the  people  td  ani  appreheofioiii 
of  danger.  And  if,  headed  by  a  fpirit  of  an  unufal 
boldnefs,  they  do  rife  like  a  whirlwind^  and  fweep 
away  the  combination  againft  their  liberties  i  they 
often,  by  trufting  power  too  far  or  too  long  in  thei 
hands  of  their  deliverers,  give  them  the  hint  to  ered 
themfelves^  like  CromwelL  and  others,  into  tyrants^ 
and  to  rivet  on  the  unhappy  people  the  very  fetters 
they  had  juft  before  knocked  off.  But  defperate  dif- 
eafes  require  defperate  remedies* 

A  vote  of  credit  given  a  king  of  Spain^  fuggeftedi 
to  him,  with  the  help  of  the  d«— ^I,  the  infpirer  of  all* 
fuch  thoughts,  that  he  had  no  occafion  to  depend  on 
the  cortes,  or  parliaments,  for  fupplies.   This  ruined 
the  Spanijh  liberties. 

As  every  inftance  of  timidity  which  has  giteh  ty^ 
ranny  an  opportunity  of  feizing  the  liberties  of  a  peo- 
ple, refleds  difgrace  on  that  people,  fo  e^ery  inilance 
of  reiiilance  to  unjufl:  domination  (hiqies  in  hiftory 
with  a  diftinguiflied  luftre. 

The  antient  Argives^  like  the  I^ta^nSi  irf  itatecf  by 
their  tyrants,  expelled  them,  and  cMnged  their  form 
of  government  into\republican  *. 

•  The  antient  Cot\inthians  were  always  admirers  of 
liberty,  and  enemies  to  tyrants*  They  waged  many 
wars,  not  through  deiire  of  power,  nor  for  the  fake 
of  plunder,  but  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece^ 
Therefore  the  Sicilians^  when  under  the  tyranny  of 

Dionyfius^ 
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Dionyjiusy  and  in  fear  of  the  Carthaginians^  chofe  to 
apply  to  the  Corinthiam  rather  than  any  other  people. 
Arid  when  Dionyfius  was  expelled  from  Syracujif  and 
*  baniQied  to  Corinth,  and  when  Timoieon  had  fuocefs*^ 
fully  terminated  the  war,  and  reftored  liberty^  the 
Sytacufani  extolled  to  the.fkiesthe  Corinthians^  their 
glorious  deliverers.  And  thofe  praifes  were  height- 
ened afterwards  when  TtmoleOnf  a  fecond  time,  drove 
ottt  the  Carthaginians,  and  reftored  liberty  to  the  other 
cities  as  well  as  to  Syracufe «/ 

*  Arminius  {fays  Tacitus^),  afpinng  to  dominion 
over  his  country  (Germany),  and  encroaching  upon 
her  liberty,  raifed  civil  wars  with  various  fuccefs^ 
and,  at  laft^  was  privately  cut  •fF  by  his  own  rela- 
tions, though  he  had  delivered  Germany,  and  had 
fuccefsfully  refifted  the  Roman  ihvafions,  at  a  time 
when  Rome  was  in  the  ssenith  of  her  power/  Thofe 
brave  favages  would  have  no  mafter^  not  even  an  il* 
luftrioDS  or  a  gentle  one^  • 

Staiilius  and  Favonius  thought  (lavery  preferable  to 
civil  war  about  liberty  «•  A  way  of  thinking  very 
different  from  Salu/i's,  who^  fpeaking  of  liberty,  ufes 
thcfe  wordsi  S^uam  nemo  bonus  nificum  vita  amifit. 

Brutus  declared  he  would  never  be  a  flave  to  the 

inildeft  mafter<i.     The  point  is  not  merely.  Whether 

the  people  are  adually  groaning  under  oppreflion,  and 

expiring  by  hundreds  in  a  day  in  the  hands  ot  the  tor- 

♦mentors ;  but  whether  the  free  conftitution  is  fafe.  If 

.that  i^  tinhingedi    if  the  mounds  are  thrown  down 

which  ftood  between  the  people  and  power,  no  one  can 

I  fay  how  foon  oppreflion  may  ru(h  in  upon  them  like  a 

Vol.  III.  S  f  deluge. 
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deluge.     Of  that  great  patron  of  liberty,  the  Antient 
Univerfal  Hi  Dorians  write  as  follows: 

*  Thus  fell  Brutus,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with»him  fell  the  liberty  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  could  difccrn  no  fault,  in  whom  the  virtues 
of  humanity  were  eminent;  in  whom  a  conflanti 
firm,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  the  public  good^ 
formed  the  principal  and  mod  diftinguiftxable  part  of 
his  charader,  and  the  uninterrupted  bufinefs  of  his 
life,  ever  in  view,  ever  purfued  from  the  inherent 
equity  of  his  mind;  for  he  was,  as  his  hiftoriao  well 
obferves,  by  nature  exactly  framed  for  virtue,  with- 
out one  breach  of  that  never  to  be  omitted  diftiniftioa 
o\  fas  and  nefas^  right  and  wrong.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to  illuftrate 
this  tranfcendent  reditude  of  his  mind,  by  inflanciog 
his  refufal,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero  and  his 
other  friends,  toftmploy  the  arts  of  oratory  in  gild- 
ing over  the  fairef!  caufe,  when  after  the  death  of 
Ca/ar  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Roman  people.  It 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Brutus,  who  had  long  been 
famed  for  eloquence,  could  be  ignorant  of  fpeaking 
to  the  paflions  of  men,  an  art  too  fuccefsfuUy  made 
life  of  by  Antony  on  the  fame  occafion.  Such,  then^ 
was  the  integrity  of  Brutus^  mind,  that  he  could  not 
ftuop  to  employ  any  indecent  means  even  in  the  pur- 
futt  of  virtue.  The  death  of  Cafar  was  undoubtedly 
julHfiable  under  the  government  which  then  prevailed 
ill  Rome,  notwithftanding  all  the  dirt  that  has  been 
thrown  at  this  tranfadlion  by  the  mean  and  groveling 
abettors  of  arbitrary  power.  We  may  fee  what  the 
Romans,  and  TuUy  the  Icaft  adventurous  of  meni 
thought  of  this  action  by  a  paffage  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  his  friend  Attkus,  bemoaning  the  misfortunes 
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of  the  tlmes^  when  he  fays,   But  notwithftanding  the 
cloud  that  hangs  over  us,  I  confole  myfelf  in  the 
ides  of  March.     Our  heroes  have  done  every  thing 
within  their  power,  and  with  a  refolution  by  which 
they  have  acquired   immortal  glory.     Nor  was  the 
putting  the  deftroycr  of  their  conftitution  and  Hber- 
ties  to  death,  by  violent  hands,  without  precedent,  m 
the  Roman  hiftory.   And  as  to  the  method  they  made 
choice  of,  it  appears  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the 
a^ion  J  for  who  more  proper   to  compafs   fuch  an 
«vent,  than  a  number  of  fenators  diftingui(hed    by 
their  attachment  to  liberty  ?  Or  what  place  could  be 
more  juftly  fixed  on  for  the  tyrant  of  Rome  to  expire 
in,  than  than  dictatorial  chair  which  he  pofTefled  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  We  often  fee 
the  love  of  one's  country  the  bent  and  inclination  of 
very  different  men,  influenced  either  by  paflion,  acri- 
mony of  temper,  vanity,  refentment,  a  luft  of  power, 
or  any  other  inducement ;  nor  were  all  thofc  who 
joined  in   that   glorious  eaufe,  altogether  free  from 
fuch    fufpicions ;    for   an  uniform,  (leady,   conftant 
attachment  to  the  public  good,  was  to  be  met  with 
in  Brutus  alone.     Men  generally  differ  from  them*^ 
fclves  as  much  as  from  one  another  ;  Brutus  was  al- 
ways the  fame.     If  we  have  dwelt  too  long  in  con- 
fidering  the  virtues   of  this   great  man,  the  mighty 
•xcellence  of  his  charader,  and   his  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  public  caufe,  may  plead  our  excule. 
We  are  not  only  indebted  to  hiftory  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  minds,  but  likewife  for  the  improverqent 
of  our  moral  virtues  5  and  to  an  Englijhmariy  the  f6re- 
moft  of  the  rank  is  the  purfuit  of  liberty.     Whp  then 
more  properly  can  become  thcobjedl  of  our  contem* 
plation  than  Brutus^  the  genius  of  liberty  *? 


«•■— ^p^p^ 
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The  Swifs  fought  69  battles  againfl;  the  Auftrians  for 
liberty  ». 

Every  country  of  fmali  extent,  fays  Voltaire  \  that 
is  poor,  and  governed  by  good  laws,  will  continue 
free,  if  once  enfranchifed.  I  ihould  rather  fay,  '  Every 
country  that  is  once  free,  will  continue  free  fo  iong 
as*it  continues  virtuous  and  incorrupt.' 

*  ^inimo  afeverare  Vfrifftme^  &c.  We  can  pofitively 
fiiTert,  that  HoUand  and  Zealand  have  not,  in  the 
fpace  of  800  years,  been  ful(>dued  by  any  force,  in- 
ternal or  external.  In  which  it  is  to  be  doubted^ 
whether  any  kingdom  or  commonwealth  can  be  com- 
pared  with  us,  unlefs  Venice  may  be*  excepted,  c/ 

I  am  an  old  man,  upwards  of  eighty,  and  have 
feen  more  difficult  times,  than  thefe.  even  the  French 
at  our  gates ;  but,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  on  our 
firmnefs  and  refolution  we  have  hitherto  preierved 
our  own  ftate.-— rlf  at  laft  we  are  overpowered,  let  us 
lay  our  cities  under  water,  betake  ourfelves  to  our 
{hips,  and  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies^  and  let  thofe  who 
fee  our  country  laid  waftc  fay.  There  lived  a  people 
who  chofe  to  lofe  their  country  rather  than  their 
liberties  ^/  Words  of  old  Corverin  in  the  aflembly  of 
burgomafters,  A.  D.  171a. 

The  emperor  Henry^  A.D.ij  10,  offended  with  the 
J^ologneje  for  the  refinance  they  had  made,  built  a  cita- 
del to  bridle  them.  Countefs  Matilda  animated  them 
to  demolifh  it.  Henry,  far  from  refenting,  honoured 
them  for  their  brave  fpirit,  and  gave  them  a  charter  of 
immunities  ^ 


a  Foh.  £s8«  suR  l'Hxst.  ii.  59.  b  Ibid, 
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The  people  of  the  republic  of  Sienna  in  Italy  fled 
from  their  native  country,  when  taken  by  Cofmo^  ge- 
neral to  Charles  V.  A.  D.  1555,  ^^^  becaufe  they  had 
then  loft  their  liberties  5  but  becaufe  they  feared  they 
fliould  lofe  them.  They  went  and  fettled  at  Monte 
^Icino^  and  other  places  ^ 

The  firft  funeral  oration  is  faid  to  have  been  fpoken 
pvcr  Du  Guefclin,  who  dethroned  Peter  the  cruel  of 
France  ^. 

Clovisf  king  of  the  Franks^  going  to  give  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  R()eims  sl  piece  of  plate,  taken  among  the 
plunder,  was  prevented  by  a  common  foldier,  who 
hewed  it  in  pieces  with  his  battle*axe,  and  divided  it 
equally,  not  allowing  the  king  the  prerogative  of  di- 
viding in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Nor  was  the  man  pu- 
niflied  for  it,  though  the  king  found  an  occafion 
againft  him  afterwards.  A  piain  proof  of  great  liberty 
among  the  Fr^inks.  See  likewife  the  Arifgonian  man- 
ner ot  eledling  their  kings  c. 

An  elegant  writer  obferves,  that  th«  *  Florentines 
made  the  fame  figure  in  the  14th  century  in  Italy,  as 
the  Athenians  bad  done  in  Greece.  The  fine  arts  ap- 
peared in  no  part  of  Europe  but  amongft  them  5  and 
they  were  by  far  the  moft  refpeded  people  in  Italy. 
Their  civil  diffentions,  however  unhappy,  increaled 
their  courage,  and  added  to  their  experience,  la 
matters  of  religion,  though  they  profeflcd  themfclves 
votaries  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  they  exercifed  the  inde- 
pendency that  became  a  free  people,  and  were,  per-*- 
haps,  the  nioft  void  of  fuperftition  of  any  we  read  of 
in  hiftory.  When  the  Pope  touched  upon  the  ftring 
pf  fovereignty  over  them,  they  adled  with  the  fame 

fpirit 
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fpirit  againft  him  as  they  had  done  agalnft  the  empe- 
rors and  their  own  tyrants ;  and  what  is  moll  incre- 
dible in  that  bigotted  age,  his  fulminations  and  inter* 
difts  ferved   but  to  increafe  their  unanimity  in    def- 
pifing  them,  while  in  other  countries  they  were   de* 
throning  princes,  and  fubverting  conftitutions.    Next 
to  this  the  great  charafter  of  the  Fhrentines  confi^led 
in  the  good  faith  with  which  they  fulfilled  all  their 
engagements,     and  in   their  paffion    for  freeing  all 
the  other  ftates  oi  Italy  from  tyranny.     The  Fioren-^ 
tines  always  took  the  lead  amongft  the  ftates  of  Italy  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  their  honour,  that 
we  have  not  upon  record  any  ad  of  unprovoked  op- 
preflion,  that  they  were  guilty  of,  towards  their  neigh- 
bours ;  nor  do  we  know  oneinftance  of  their  infring- 
ing the  terms  upon  which  any  people  came  into  their 
alliance,  or  under  their  protection  \ 

Florence  in  a  manner  fupported  the  liberty  oiTufcany^ 
She  paid  immenfe  fubfidies.  Kept  armies  on  foot. 
And  yet  her  citizens  out- vied  all  Europe^  in  the  fplen- 
dor  and  elegance  of  their  equipages,  in  their  manner 
of  living,  in  their  buildings,  and  public  exhibitions^ 
in  which  they  imitated  the  Trojan  games,  fo  finely  de-? 
fcribed  by  Virgil^  and  common  amongtt  the  Romans^ 
who  were  the  patterns  of  the  Florentine  policy,  both 
in  peace  and  war;  but  with  this  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  that  they  were  a  commercial  ftate  K 

Florence  was,  at  that  time,  at  a  very  high  pitch  of 
happinefs  and  profpcrity.  Her  people  wererich,power'^ 
ful,  united,  and  fiourifhing  in  learning,  arts,  and  fci- 
cnces ;  all  this  profperity  was  owing  to  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  a  private  citizen,  Lorenzo  de Medici^  The 
tranquillity  of  this  country  was  fuch,that  it  afforded  no 

events 
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events  proper  for  hiftory  to  record,  unlefs  we  mention 
the  encouragement  given  to  men  of  learning,  who 
filled  the  country  with  writings,  and  works,  that  uill 
ever  be  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Lorenzo  refem- 
bled  his  illaftrtous  predeceflbrs  in  tbcir  public  and 
private  virtues,  but  exceeded  them  in  perfonal  accom- 
plifliments,  He  had  a  turn  for  military  affairs,  though 
peace  was  his  darling  objedt.  Compofitions  are  fliU 
extant,  that  prove  him  to  have  been  both  a  poet  and  a 
cricic.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  architedlurc,  which 
in  his  time  was  commonly  combined  with  painting  ;  and 
of  mufic.  He  founded  the  univerfity  of  P//&,  to  which 
he  brought  the  mod  learned  and  ingenious  men  in 
Italy.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  more  amorous  than  was 
confident  with  the  ftridt  practice  of  virtue  3  and  like 
other  great  men  of  antiquity,  ^unbent  his  more  ferious 
hours  with  juvenile  recreatio;is»  To  amufe  his  bufy 
pragmatical  countrymen,  and  to  render  Florence  more 
populous,  he  exhibited  jufts,  tournaments,  plays,  and 
•ther  diverlions,  which  reconciled  them,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  that  ariftocracy  of  which  they  were  io  na- 
turally jealous. 

Upon  his  death,  all  the  Italian  ftates  and  princes  fent 
compliments  of  condolence  by  their  ambaiTadors  to 
Florence^, 

The  Florentines  were,  at  laft,  fplit  into  a  thoufand 
fa(5tions  about  refettling  their  form,  of  government. 
They  feemed  to  look  back  with  furprife  and  horror 
at  their  fituation,  under  the  family  ofthcMedici  -,  they 
did  not  confider  the  advantages  brought  to  their  coun- 
try, as  an  equivalent  for  the  interruption  which  they 
had  given  to  the  power  of  the  people.  They  had 
prelerved.the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  but  had  de- 
prived ihem  of  the  fubftance. 

Soderini 

a  Mo»»  Univ.  Hut.  xxxvi.  34U  ^* 
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Soderini  prdpofed,  that  all  the  magiftrates^  fhouldjbe 
chofen  by  an  afTembly,  who  were  legally  qualified  to 
partake  of  the  government.  This  method,  he  thought^ 
Would  be  an  incentive  for  citizens,  to  afpire  to  public 
offices,  by  virtue  and  merit.  As  to  extraoi'dinary 
powers,  and  matters  of  high  importance,  he  propofed 
the  people  (hoirid  chufe  a  feparate  magiftracy  for  that 
purpofe,  who  were  to  deliberate  independently  of  them. 
He  thought  that  on  thofe  two  points  depended  the 
true  form  of  popular  government. 

The  tnadnefs  of  a  Dominican  friar  fet  at  nought  all 
thrir  wifdom ;  his  name  was  Savanarola^  he  was  per- 
petually haranguing  from  the  pulpit,  but  from  his  eo- 
thufiafni  the  foundations  of  a  noble  conftitution  was 
laid,  by  placing  the  legiflative  power  in. the  hands  of 
citizens,  legally  qualified  for  pofts  in  government,  who 
were  to  diipole  of  the  executive  power^  as  they  faw 
proper  ^. 

In  the  year  1766,  a  terrible  infurredtion  Was  made 
in  Jamaica  By  the  negrocSj  upon  the  fame  principle  as 
the  braveft  people  of  antient  or  modern  times  have 
ftruggled  for  recovery  of  their  liberties.  They  killed 
many  of  their  tyrants^  who  never  have  been  ufed  to 
heiitate  about  killing  them*  They  were  however  im- 
mediately fupprefTed^  and  thofe  who  were  taken  (1  can 
fcarcc  hold  my  pen  to  write  it)  *  were  burnt  alive^  fays 
the  account,  on  a  flow  fire,  beginning  at  their  feet 
and  burning  upwards,'  while  thofe  hardy  creatures, 
like  fo  many  Scavolas,-  fmiled  with  difdain  at  their 
tormentors,  and  triumphantly  called  to  the  fpiritS/  of 
their  anceftors,  that  they  fliould  quickly  join  them  K 

I  aflc  any  human  being,  who  has  in  him  any  thing 
humar.,  whether  all  the  yellow  dirt  of  this  world  is 

an 
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ftn  objed  of  confequence,  enough  for  m^— for  Eng^ 
iijhtnen-^^io  turn  chemfelves  thus  into  fiends  of  hell^ 
and  to  break  loofe  upon  their  fellow-creatures  with 
fuch  infernal  fury,  for  doing  what  no  people  in  the 
world  are  more  ready  to  do  than  thenbifelves,  I  mean, 
i-eiiding  tyranny^ 

A.  D.  1730,  the  hrzvc  Corficans^  gillcd  by  the  cruel 
yoke  of  the  tyrannical  Qenoefe^  rofe  in  arms^  and  pub- 
liHied  a  manifefto^  importing,  that  their  intention  was 
Dnly  to  iffert  their  liberty  «. 

No  revolution,  fays  Voltaire  ^,  was  ever  brought  a» 
bout  with  fo  little  trouble  and  bloodshed,  as  that  of 
Sweden^  when  Cbrijiitrn  received  from  a  (ingle  unarmed 
tiiagiilrate,  Mans^  the  order  to  quit  the  throne,  and  ab«- 
dicated  immediately.  But  he  h>d  made  himfelf  tho» 
roughly  odious  to  the  people  by  his  cruelty,  of  which 
dne  example  (hall  be  given  inftar  omnium^  viz.  his  or- 
dering the  mother  and  fifter  of  the  great  and  good 
Guftavusy  in  revenge  for  his  endeavours  to  refciie  his 
CQunCryi  to  be  put  in  two  different  fades,  and  thrown 
into  the  fea. 

The  human  mind  [Buchanan^  fays)  has  (btiiething 
fublime  and  generous  implanted  in  it  by  nature^  which 
impels  it  to  refift  unjuii  power.  The  SeoU^  he  fays, 
never  failed  to  reftrain^  or  puniih  their  kings  for  mal- 
adminiftration*  EalioU  particularly,  was  dethroned 
for  giving  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Engli/h.  The  Scots^ 
he  (ays,  bdund  their  kings  to  the  obfervance  of  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  by  a  very  ftridl  coronation-oath.  He 
labours  to  £hew,  that  the  apoftolical  diredions  to  the 
,  chriftians,  concerning  fubmiilion  to  kings  and  magi« 
ilrates,  are  noaigument  againft  refifting  tyrants ;  but 
a  caution  to  the  profefTors  of  the  new  religion,  that 

Vol.  III.  T  t  they 
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they  mud  nit  think  themfelves  exempted  thereby  from 
the  duty  of  peaceable  fubjedis ;    and  he  {hews»    that 
what  is  fatd  in  honour  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  as 
appointed  of  God,  and  bearing  the  fword  for  puni(h- 
ing  the  wicked,  &cc.  does  not  relate  to  the  infamous 
Roman  tyrants  of  thofe  times ;  but  to  the  office^   ab- 
ilraded  from  him  who  bore  it*     He  mentions  the  di- 
vine order,  2  Chrom.  xviii.  19.  for  killing  kin^ 
jichaiy  as  a  proof  that  fcripture  does  not  require  abfo- 
lute  fubmiflion  to  tyrants  ;    and  obferves,  that  if  the 
flaves  of  power  fhould  argue  from  one  fet  of  texts,  that . 
tyrants  are  never  to  be  refitted,  they  muft,  to  beuniforifii 
allow  that  other  pafTages  authorize  the  difpatching  dl 
wicked  princes^     And  he  infifts,    that,    as.  in  holy 
writ,  there  are  general  orders  for  cutting  off  all  irre** 
claimably  wicked  perfons,  without  any  exception  10 
favour  of  kings;  it  muft  follow,    that  tyrants  are,  in 
obedience  to  icripture  authority,  to  be  cut  off.    He 
approves  of  the  putting  to  death  of  James  IIL  of  Scot^ 
landy  for  his  cruelty  and  wickednefs^  and  of  the  regu* 
lations  made  for  fecuring  thofe,  who  deftroyed  hino^ 
and  mentions,  that  twelve^  or  more  of  the  Scottiih 
kings,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  prifon,  or  bafiifli^ 
ment,  or  death,  for  their  crimes. 

It  is  an  unfurmountable  argument  againft  flavery^ 
that  nature,  in  every  human  beings  revolts  againft  it, 
when  it  comes  to  touch  himfelf.  We  wonder  to  restfi 
of  daftardly  people^  and  crafty  priefts,  (landing  up  for 
the  divine  right  of  tyrants,  as  if  they  forgot,  that  by 
and  by  themfelves  may  come  to  be  fufFerers.  But  the 
partifans  of  tyranny  keep  always  a  mental  refervatioa 
in  their  own  favour.  They  are  for  enilaviiig  all  mail- 
kind,  and  intend  that  themfelves  Aall  be  little  tyrants 
under  the  great  one.  Even  among  the  ecclefiaftics^  the 
zealous  trumpeters  of  paflive  obedience  in  all  ages  and 
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countries,  whenever  thofe  clumry  kings,  who  had  not 
fenfe  enough  to  keep  to  the  fundamental  maxim.  That 
the  king  and  the  prieft  are  to  play  the  game  into  one 
anothers  hands,  or  thofe  few,  very  few  noble  minded 
princes,  who  have  been  above  the  meannefs  of  both 
king' craft  and  prieft-craft,  have  broken  in  upon  what 
churchmen  call  their  facred  prerogative,  and  propofed 
to  put  them,  either  as  to  taxes  or  incomes,  nearly 
upon  a  foot  with  the  laity,  we  always  find,  that  flavery 
is  a  very  terrible  a0air;  kings,  who  ufe  freedom  with 
their  facred  order,  are  tyrants ;  and  heaven  is  appeal- 
^  to  in  vindication  of  their  quarrel.  Of  this  the 
reader  will  fee  inftances  in  thefe  colledions. 

There  is  always  a  fomewhat,  where  human  nature, 
even  in  the  moft  fe(eb}e  fp^rits,  vindicates  to  itfelf  its 
unalienable  right.  The  following  private  anecdote, 
told  me  by  one  who  knew  the  parties  concerned,  lU 
luftrates  this. 

In  the  mad  times  of  Sachever^I,.vrhcn  many  feemed 
willing  to  go  all  lengths  in  obedience  to  authority,  a 
man  of  fenfe  took  fome  pains  to  give  a  lady,  a  friend 
dfhis,  jufter  notions  than  £be  had  of  the  limits  of 
pbedience.  *  Suppofe,'  fays  he,  *  Madam,  that  the 
king  (hould  feize,  by  a  quo  warranto,  your  hu(band's 
efta^c,  and  make  him,  andyourfelf,  and  children, 
beggars;  would  you  think  refiftance  unlawful  ?'  '  I 
(hojuld  have  much  caufe  of  complaint,'  fays  the  lady ; 
^  but,'  (raifijQg  h^r  pretty  eyes  to  heaven)  '  we  muft 
eot  refill:  the  JLord's  anointed/  ^  But,  Madam,  I  will 
put  a  harder  cafe  flilL  Suppofe  the  king  fiiould  force 
your  lady0iip  into  his  bed,  don't  you  think  your  huf- 
band  might  lawfully  promote  an  afifociation  for  extir- 
pating fuch  a  bratifi)  Targuin  ?'  The  lady,  with  down- 
caft  eyes,  and  a  countenance  covered  with  arofy  blufli, 
^pfwered :  ^  The  cafe  you  now  put.  Sir,  is  undoubt- 

-'  ^  cdly 
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cdly  harder  than  the  former.     But|  as  the  whole  fin 
ihould  be  the  king's,  and  kmgs  are  arifwerable  to  God 
only,  I  do  not  think,  my  hu(band  could  lawfully  do 
any  thing  toward  vindicating  his  honour  by  violence.' 
The  gentleman  knowing,    that  the   lady  was,  as  all 
the  votaries  of  paif^ve  obedience^  (launch  for  the  efta- 
bhflied  church,  and  bitter,    if  a  lady  can  be  bitcer, 
againft  t^cdiflVnters,  refolved  to  put  to  h«r  one  quef- 
tion  farther,  whiph  he  did  as  follows :    ^  Give  me 
leave.  Madam,',  fays  he,    ♦  to  a(k  you  once  more  j 
Supp<jfe  the  king  (hould  or4er  your  ladyfhip  to  go  to 
meeting?  f  What,*  (fays  (he,  rifingin  a  loycly  pailiodi 
which  enlivened  every  feature,  with  eyes  fparkling, 
lips  quivering,  and  bofom  heaving)  ^  me  to  a  wicked 
fchifn  atical  pre(bytcrian  meeting!'  (Thefe  opprobri- 
ous words  (lie  had  learned  from  the  parfon  of  the  pa- 
rish.)    *  I  would  kill  him,'  (fays  (he,  clenching  ber 
lirtle,  weak,  f ^ft  hand,  which  made  the  gentleman 
h  pe  he  thould  have  the  pleafureof  a  box  on  the  ear, 
qt  which  however  he  was  difappointcd)  *  if  I  were  tQ 
die  tor  it,  fooner  than  he  ihould  make  me  enter  the 
di.»or  of  a  convenciclc.' 

If  a  weak  delicate  woman  could  be  thus  roufed  in 
detence  of  what  (he  called  her  religious  liberty,  fure- 
]y  a  man  rught  to  fufFer  emafculation  as  foon  as  to 
yield  himlelf  a  voluntary  (lave. 

Hardly  any  people  ever  were  fo  fordid,  as  not  to 
fl^cw  (omelovc  of  liberty.  Even  the  Pa/tjh  peafants, 
j>i.  D  1620,  oppre(red  by  their  tyrannical  lords,  fled 
to  the  Ukrainey  where  there  vvas  more  freedom  ». 

However  indifferent  about  the  welfare  of  bis  country 
a  man  may  be  in  his  heart,  it  feems  ftrange^  that  any 
m  in  thould  fairly  declare  himfelf  (b.  For  he  who  owns 
himlelf  unconcerned  about  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of 

fo 
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fo  many  diiHions  of  his  fcllow-crcatqrcs,  (many  of 
whom  areperfons  of  amiable  charadersi  and  connefted 
^ith  himfelf  by  the  moft  endearing  tics,)  declares  him^ 
felf  an  unfeeling,  fordid,  felfifti  brute,  hardened  againll 
pacural  affedtion,  and  incapable  of  every  generous, 
every  tender,  and  virtuous  attachment.  One  would 
chink,  inilead  of  making  fuch  a  character  a  man'9 
boaft,  there  d>uuld  not  any  where  be  found  a  human 
being,  whofhoold  not  be  enraged  at  the  imputation  of 
fuch  bafenefs  of  difpoStion. 

Here  let  it  be  obferved,  at  what  a  frightful  rate  of 
velocity  we  degenerate.  *  The  Icve  of  our  country ^  or 
public Jpirit^  (lays  Mr.  Gordon  ^f)  is  a^phrafein  ^v^ry 
body^  mouthy  but  it  is  talked  of  without  being  felt/ 
Mr.  Gordon  wrote  this,  y^.  D.  1721.  So  miferably  are 
we  funk  in  half  a  century,  that  fcarce  any  body  now 
fnentions  love  of  country  for  any  other  pqrpofe  than  to 
turn  it  to  ridicule. 

*  Whatever  chars^^^r  we  may  have,*  fays  Mr.  Alder- 
man HeatbcatCf  in  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe,  A*D.  17449 
f  or  whatever  charad)er  we  may  deferve  among  fo- 
reigners, I  hope  we  (hall  always  t^ke  care  to  preferve 
the  charadter  of  beine  a  brave  and  a  free  people. 
Foreign  (laves  may  think  as  highly  as  they  pleafe,*Sir, 
of.  the  li^adinefs.of  their  public  councils ;  but  among 
fuch,  I  hope,  vve  (hal)  always  be  deemed  a  turbulent 
and  unfteady  people.  This  charad:er  mud  always 
neceifarily  attend  a  fre^  government ;  becaufe  in  ali 
fuch  governments,  there  have  been,  there  will  always 
be,  fom^  minifter,  or  fon>e  (et  of  miniAers,  forming 
fchemes  for  overturning  the.  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  eftabiiihing  themlelves  in  arbitrary  power.  Such 
inen  are  generally  at  firA;  the  idols  of  the  people,  and 
i>efore  their  latent  defigns  come  to  be  difcovered,  they 

generally 
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generally  prevail  with  the  people  to  enter  into  fucH 
mealures,  or  to  make  fucb  regulations  as  may  contri-» 
bute  to  the  fucccfs  of  their  defigns.     But  if  the  people 
are  wife  enough^  and  fufficiently  jealous  of  their  liber- 
ties, as  the  people  of  this  country,  thank  God !    have 
always  hitherto  been,  they  never  fail  to  difcover  theie 
defigns  before  they  are  ripe  for  execution.  As  foon  as 
they  have  made  this  difcovery,  they  begin  to  fee  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  meafures  or  regulations  they  have 
been  led  into,  and  of  courfe  they  mtift  alter  the  former 
and  repeal  the  latter.     This  therefore  which  foreign 
(laves,  as  moft  of  the  people  around  us,  impute  to  a 
turbulency  or  unfteadinefs  in  our  temper,  is  nothing 
but  the  natural  effe<ft  of  the  freedom  of  our  govera- 
ment ;  and  whilft  the  caufe  lafts,  which  I  hope  it  will 
always  do,  the  effed  mud  continue  the  fame.' 

And  will  yo4if  my  good  countrymen,  will  the  brave 
^nd  generous  fpirited  Englijh^  fo  (bon  after  the  expul-F 
iion  of  popery  and  flavery,  will  you  fubmit  to  be  en- 
ilaved  by  a  handful  of  your  fcllow-fubjedls  ?  You, 
who  have  fo  often  made  the  mighty  monarchs  of 
France^sid  Spain  tt^mtii^  on  th^ir  thrones,  and  fo  lately 
have  made  Europe  (land  agh^d,  are  you  not  a(hamed  to 
Ihcw  yourfelves  afraid  of  a  H^rlty^  a  Walpok^  a  PeU 
bam^  a  Bute^  a  Horth  ?  For  either  you  were  afraid  of 
them,  or  you  fufiered  yourfelves  to  be  deceived  by 
them,  which  is  almoft  as  Chanceful ;  or  you  would, 
before  now,  have  demanded,  and  obtained^  either  by 
petition  or  by  force,  the  correction  of  the  ruinop$ 
abufes  I  have,  in  thefe  volumes,  pointed  out. 

Befides  the  general  reludtance  in  the  people  againft 
commotions  o;*  alterations  in  public  affairs,  occafioned 
by  their  timidity,  indolence,  apd  want  of  public  fpirit^ 
there  are  certit^n  bodies  of  men  in  the  nation,  yrhQ 
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think  themfelvesr  particularly  intcrcftcd  in  oppofing  all 
fuch  proceedings,  viz.  the  proprietors  of  (locks,  the 
placemen^  penfioners,  cxpedants,  and  other  depen- 
dants on  the  court,  the  cftabliOied  clergy,  the  army, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  who  now* 
make  a  rich  harvcft,  every  feven  yeairs^  by  fending 
up  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Whenever  oppofitioh  is  made  to  an  apparently  wife 
reformation,  let  the  people  look  that  corruption  be  not! 
at  the  bottom.     When  the  Marefchal  d'Humieres  had 
over-run  the  Nftberlands^  and  Holland  appeared  to  be 
in  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  zttn^  oi  France^  the 
villanous  magiftrates  oi  Amfterdam,  Leyden^  Delfts  &c. 
bribed  (as  by  intercepted  letters  appeared)  with  French 
money,  ftill  oppofed  the  raifing  of  an  armament,  fear^^^ 
ing,  as  they  pretended,  to  truft  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  an  army.     The  Prince,  from  defpair,  and  fear 
of  utter  ruin  to  his  country,  attempted  to  obtain  au- 
thority for  raifing  an  army  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
-whereas   by  the  conAitution  unanimity  is  abfolutely 
neccflary.     This  propofal  had  almoft  loft  the  Prince 
his  whole  popularity.     His  enemies  alledged,    that, 
from  motives  of  ambition,  he  meant  to  overthrow 
the  conftitution  of  his   country*     Shortly  after  this, 
he  intercepted  letters  from  D'yivaux,  the  French 
ambafiador,  to  the  king  his  m'after,  with  accounts  of 
money  difburfed  by  him  in  corrupting  thofe  patriotic 
magiftrates,  fo  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Oranges  am- 
bition.    This  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
and  his  propofed  armament  againft  France.    In  the 
fame  manner,  my  good  countrymen,  whenever  you 
oblervc  men  cxpreffing  great  fear  left  the  rcdrcfs  of 
undoubted  and  ruinous  grievances  fhould  produce  fatal 
Gonfequencesi  look,  whether  thofe  cautious  patriots 

are 
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are  not  already,  or  do  not  e^ped  to  tie  gainers  by  pn 
fent  mea(urts  and  present  men;  If  you  find  this  to  I 
the  cafe,  let  every  word  thofc  gentlemen  fay  againft' 
meafui  cs  for  rcdrefs,  go  for  nothing.  They  are  inte- 
refted. 

Ir  it  be  urged,  that  thofe  who  now  depend  on  places 
will  be  undone  by  the  propofed  reformation,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  That  it  is  eafy  to  provide  in  a  moderate  way 
for  the  neceffiious;  and  that  the  others  may  drink  port 
inftead  of  claret.    The  dependenfson  the  courts  though 
very  numerous)  much  too  numerous^  are  but  a  hand*^ 
ful,  compared  with  the  great  multitude,  who  have 
neither  hopes  nor   fears  from  the  miniftry.     jn  thei 
year  17 14^  moft  of  the  merchants  and  monied  men 
were  for  the  Hatiwer  fucceffion^  and  againft  the  Ja- 
cobites;   becaule  they  thought  their  property  would 
be  moft  likely  to  be  fafe  under  proteftant  kingiS*    la 
our  times,  we  fee  many  of  the  monied  inen  againft 
their  country's  good,     Our  men  of  property  in  the 
public  funds,  oppofe  whatever  can  be  offered  for  re* 
ftoring  independency  to  parliament,   which  alon^  can 
give  hope  of  getting  our  finances  put  into  order.     If 
you  go  to  altering  any  thing,  they  cry,  it  will  produce 
diilurbance,  and  then  public  credit  may  fijfFer.     But 
will  public  credit  be  fafe,  if  you  do  not  alter  any  tfaingf 
Such  men  as  Price,  and  Hume^   and  GrenmUe^  who 
have  heads  for  calculation,  will  tell  you,  that  in  the 
way  we  have  hitherto  condu(3:ed  our  money*matter$i 
there   is  the  higheft  probability  of  a  national   baak- 
ruptcy.    And  the  excellent  Frke.  particularly,   tclU 
you,  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lave  the  nation.  But 
he  tells  you,  at  the  fame  time,  that  nothing  wiU  fave 
it  but  the  faithful  application  ot  a  fund  Krdiminfhing 
the  debts  and  taxes.  And  every  body  koows^  that  no-^ 

thins; 
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inake  a  mioiftry  faithful^  bat  the  fear  of  an  indepten-i 
dent  parliament.  Yet  our  men  of  property  in  the  funds 
jire  afraid  of  propofats  for  rendering  our  parliaments 
independent*  This  is  literally  ne  moriare  mori.  It  is 
refolving  to  fit  ftiil,  till  the  houfe  tumbles  in  ruins 
upon  our  heads^  becaufe  being  old  and  crazy,  we 
^re  afraiid  of  propping  it  up. 

It  is  true,  that  nniany  of  thofe  wh6fc  property  is  chiefly 
in  the  funds^  are  difpofed  to  put  the  negative  on  all 
propofals  for  alterations  even  for  the  better.  They 
are  apprehenfive,  tha^  in  the  concu(0ion  of  refornia^ 
tions  aind  reftdrations^  public  credit  may  be  affeded^ 
by  which  they  may  come  to  be  lofers. 

Were  public  eredit  Upon  a  fure  foundation  at  pre«r 

ient,  it  niight  be  pretended  that  it  is  prudent  to  avoid 

what  may  be  likely  to  (hake  it.     If  a  patient  is  in  a    . 

fair  way  toward  recovery,  there  is  no  pccafiori  to  dif-     V 

turb  his  flupbers,  for  the  fake  of  his  taking  n^edicines. 

But  if  he  is  in  a  lethargy,  it  would  be  ftrange  pradice 

to  let  him  ileep  on.   Can  any  man  of  common  under- 

ftanding  lobk  upon  our  |)ublic  funds  as  in  a  flate  of 

fafety,  while  the  nation,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it, 

lies  at  the  mercy  of  a  profligate  courts   and  in  the 

power  of  a  let  of  blundering  miniders,  who  are  pur« 

fuing  nieafuresi  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is.  To 

i^rejudice  trade,    and  confe^uently  to  lefTon  the  na«* 

tional  income,  on  which  public  credit  depends  ?  No 

certainly.     On  the  contrary,  the  only  means  for  fe- 

turing  public  credit,  are,  firft,  to  aiTociate  for  its  fup« 

port,  as  was  done  on  occafion  of  the  rebellion  in  1745, 

(this  ought  not  to  be   put  off  one  day,)  and  then  to 

aiTociate  for  fuch  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  fuch  a  retlo* 

ration  of  the  conftitution,efpecially  refpeCting  the  houfe 

of  commons,  as  will  of  courfe  put  public  credit  and 
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every  thing  elfe,  upon  a  very  different  foot  from  iht 
prefent.  in  forming  a  national  aflbciation^  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  make  a  provif),  that  all  public  creditori 
who  join  the  aiTociation,  (hall  have  certain  preferen- 
ces, and  other  advantages,  not  to  be  allovired  to  thole 
who  decline. 

The  cftabliftied  clergy  in  every  country,  are  gene- 
rally the  greateil  enemies  to  ail  kinds  of  refofmatioos, 
as  they  are  generally  the  mod  narrow-minded  and 
tooft  worthlefs  ♦  fet  of  men  in  every  country.  For- 
tunately for  the  prefent  times»  the  wings  ot  clerical 
power  and  influence  are  pretty  cloie  trimmed ;  fo  that 
1  do  nat  think  their  oppofition  to  the  propo(ed  reform 
mations  could  be  of  any  great  coniequence,  more  of 
the  people  being  inclined  to  defpife  than  to  follot^ 
them  blindly. 

The  moft  formidable  oppofition  to  the  propofcd  fC- 

drefs  of  grievances  may  be  apprehended  likely  toconu^ 

from 
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•  Theoppofiton  lately  (hewn  by  the  clergy  of  England  to  ancniarp 
xneiit  of  religious  liberty  proves,  that  this  maxim  is  equally  jofti  wba 
appLed  to  the  clergy  of  ihh,  as  of  other  toiintries.  In  the  coarfe  of 
jay  reading,  in  order  to  make  the  colledion,  of  which  I  havepob- 
liihed  a  part,  I  could  not  help  fetting  down  as  many  proofs  of  tius 
obfervation,  as  would  make  two  volumes  in  o£lavo.  Had  oar  elergf 
behaved  themfelves  as  they  ought  on  the  late  occaiion,  I  Ihould  ha^ 
had  thoughts  of  mercy  toward  them,  and  probably  fjhould  have  f^p. 
prefl*ed  what  I  had  collected  to  their  difadvantage.  But  as  they  ^^^^ 
lately  fhewn  themfelves  eneinies  to  religious  liberty,  I  think  it  is  e'^ 
hooeft  man's  duty  to  do  all  he  can  to  deteA  and  defeat  their  mifcbin* 
At  the  fame  time  that  I  am  thus  fevere  on  the  body  of  the  eUabliibcB 
clergy  of  this  and  other  countries,  I  own  with  pleafure,  that  I  w** 
been  happy  in  the  friend(hip  of  inaiiy  excellent  men  of  that  oM 
who  really  believed  what  they  fubfcrib^d  and  profefTed,  which  wai  ^ 
tzft  of  my  moft  venerable*  parent,  whofe  memofy  will  ever  be  &€**• 
with  me. 
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from  the   (landing  army,    the  great  inftmment  of 
flavcry,  without  which  no  people  ever  were  enflaved^ 
*  But  even   this  formidable  difficulty  does  not  appear 
unfurmountable ;  of  which  in  the  feque)* 

A  tyrant,  hys  jirifiotle^^  cannot  be  overthrown, 
.  but  by  agreement  among  the  people.  Therefore  all 
tyrants  [whether  kings,  grandees,  or  minifters,]  la- 
bour« to  keep  up  dilTenfions  and  parties  among  the  peo- 
ple. Arijiotle^  thinks  the  moft  precarious  fpecies  of 
tyranny  is  that  which  is  fupported  by  a  few,  as  be- 
ing particularly  expofed  to  the  envy  of  the  people,  ^nd 
liable  tocontefts  among. themfelves.  A  corrupt  par- 
liamentary goyerntpent  is  9  fort  of  oligarchy,  and  if 
we  will,  take  Ariftotle^  word,  not  fo  formidable  as 
ibfne  other  kinds  of  tyranny. 

I  wi(h  it  may  not  be  found,  that  the  wickednefs  of 
fome  and  the  folly  of  others  aniong  us,  have  produc- 
ed a  ground  of  oppofition  and  party-fpirit  of  a  peculiar 
Icind,  the  effed^  of  whjch  niay  diAurb  our  meafures 
for  procuring  redref^. 

It  is  an  old  and  vulgar  error.  That  oppofition  and 
party  are  neceflary  in  a  free  (late.  It  is  true,  that 
when  the  government  is  of  the  common  character  of 
governti^eqts,  that  is,  a  junto  of  artful  and  pushing 
grandees,  who  have  tbruft  themfelves  into  the  ma- 
nagement, in  order  to  enrich  themfelves  and  their  fa* 
milies  s  it  is  very  neceiTary  that  there  (hould  be  a  party 
to  deted  and  expoie  their  Ichcmes  and  machinations 
^gaind  the  country.  But  this  is  only  faying,  that 
one  evil  is  necefiary  fco  balance  another  evil.  Nobody 
ever  (hoirght  an  oppofition  oeceiTary  in  a  private  fa- 
mily, 
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milv,  where  the  heads  have  nothing  but  the  good  of 
the  family  in  view.  Sound  politics  therefore  dire^ 
not  to  fet  up  one  party  againfl:  another,  the  one  to 
battle  againfl  the  other ;  but  to  take  away  the  fewel 
of  parties,  the  enoolumentary  invitations  to  the  fatal 
and  rxiirchievous  ftriffe,  in  which  every  vidory  is  a 
lofs  to  the  country, 

*  It  is  amazing,  fays  Scboock  \  that  though  hiftory 
(hews  fo  many  kingdoms  and  commoqwealths  ruined 
by  civil  difcord,  yet  we  fee,  in  many  countries,  a  fet 
of  men,  blinded  by  pride  and  ambition^  forcing  their 
country  upon  this  fatal  rock  ;  and  the  people  dill  as 
thoughtkfs  of  the  danger,  as  if  there  were  no  warn- 
ings of  it  upon  record. 

*  W6  treafure  up  money,  and  ^ay  in  ftpre  of  pro- 
viiions ;  we  build  walls  and  fortifications,  and  form 
magazines  of  arms  againft  our  enemies;  and  we  ne- 
glect what  is  at  all  times  in  our  povver,  and  is  incom- 
parably  more  ufeful  for  our  defence,  viz.  the  arts,  by 
which,  9s  hiftory  teaches,  we  may  fecure  the  ftate. 
From  hiflory  we  (hould  learn,  that  Cyrus,  called  in 
by  Xht  Car  sans  to  quell  a  civil  broil,  enflaved  that 
country ;  that  the  Romans  took  the  fame  advantage 
of  iubjeding  to  their  yoke  the  ftates  of  Greece i  many 
others  involved  in  domeilic  quarrels,  which  that 
ambitious  people  artfully  fomented  5  that  the  arifte- 
cracy  of  the  Rbegians  in  this  manner  loft  their  liber- 
ties ;  that  the  Seleucians,  while  they  agreed  among 
them  Helves,  defpilcd  the  Partbians^  but  when  difcord 
prevailed  among  them  they  were  ruined  j  that  the 
antient  Britons^  calling  in  the  Saxons  to  aiHft  them 
againft  their  neighbours   the  Pidls  and  Scots^  were 

oppreued 
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ppprefled  by  their  auxiliaries  >/  Jn  commune  non  cm^ 
JiiluntMc*  They  do  not  confult  the  common  intereft. 
it  is  feldom  th^t  two  or  three  ftates  will  aflemble  to 
repulfe  the  general  danger.  Thus  while  they  refift 
fingly,  they  are  all  conquered  ^  Cafar  had  not  made 
£0  eaiy  a  conqueft  of  Gaul^  had  not  that  country 
been  torn  with  inteftine  divifioQS^/  Civil  dlfcords» 
fays  Livy^  have  been,  and  will  be»  more  ruinous  to 
jftates  and  kingdoms  than  foreign  war,  peftilence^ 
and  all  the  calarnities  which  the  wrath  of  heaven 
fends  down  upon  mankind/  *  Nulla  quumvis  minima, 
&c.  No  nation  (fays  Vegetius)  however  inconfiderable^ 
can  be  totally  overthrown  by  its  enemies,  unlefs  it  be 
divided  within  Itfelf.  But  inteftine  divifions  arm  one 
party  againft  the  other,  and  difqualify  both  for  op- 
pofing  the  iommon  enemy  ^. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine^  July  1762, 
p.  377^  treats  this  fubjedas  follows :  ^ 

'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  excite  jealoufy  and 
ill  will  between  one  part  of  the  nation  and  another* 
The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  has  been  repre* 
fented  as  lefs  worthy  of  the  royal  countenance  and 
protedipn.  than  the  foMthern.  People,  whofe  dwel- 
ling is  parted  from  ours  only  by  a  wall  or  a  rivulet, 
are  mentioned  as  a  difierent  fpecies  ;  and  every  one 
who  happens  to  be  born  on  the  farther  fide,  is  ftig- 
matized  as  being  deftitute  of  honefty  and  parts,  inca* 
pable  of  public  fervice,  and  unworthy  of  public 
confidence  :  but  the  fame  difference  might  with  the 

fame 
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fame  reafon  be  mtde  between  a  native  of  hancajhire 
and  one  of  Kent^  as  between  a  native  of  York  and  of 
Edinburgh.  Andaman  might  with  as  much  propriety 
reject  the  advice  of  a  phyOcian,  becaufe  he  lives 
in  another  pari(h,  as  a  prince  the  fervice  of  an  honeft 
and  able  fubjed,  becaufe  he  was  born  \n  a  particular 
county.  It  is  indeed  the  charadteriftic  of  a  wi(e  and 
good  prince  to  avail  himf  If  of  integrity  and  parts 
wherever  they  happen  to  he  found,  without  any  re-p 
gard  to  external  circumftances,  lead  of  all  to  the  par- 
ticular fpot  of  his  dominions  where  they  were  pror 
duced.  Thefe  who  labour  to  fpirit  up  intefttne  broiU 
and  divifionSy  at  a  time  when  our  utmoft  united 
ilrength  is  neceflary  to  fupport  us  ag^nft  the  united 
force  of  foreign  and  inteftine  enemies,  cannot  (urcly 
be  coniidered  as  the  friends  of  their  country  i  for  it 
is  impolTible  to  give  a  Wronger  proot  that  their  intereft 
is  not  that  of  the  public/ 

^  Eating  oatmeal,  fcratching  for  the  itch,  loufinefs, 
and  beggary,  are  what  znEngliJh  porter  would  very 
readily  apply  to  a  Scotch  nobleman  of  the  mod  inde« 
pendent,  fortune.  Even  this  hackneyed  and  vulgar 
abufe,  which  one  would  cxpedt  to  hear  only  in  gin- 
(hops  and  alehoufes,  was  for  years  the  {landing  topic 
of  wit  and  raillery  in  a  political  pappr,  profeiiing  to 
handle  the  moft  important  concerns  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
the  Scots  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  themfelves  re-r 
proached  every  day  for  beggary.  Every  vice  and  bad 
quality,  which  could  render  the  Scotch  people  the 
olj^dt  cf  hatred  and  abhorrence  to  the  human  race 
jtlclf,  and  to  Englijhmen  in  particular,  was  imputed, 
and  boldly  charged  to  them.  In  fhort,  the  very 
name  of  hcot  was  made  a  term  fynonimous  to  every 
thing  that  was  rafcally  and  dUhonourable  in  charac- 
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ter,  excepting  only  that  of  coward.  Why  this  impu- 
.  tation  am  )ng  innumerable  others  equally  falfe  and 
ridiculous,  was  always  carefully  avoided,  I  can  only 
fee  one  good  reafon,  and  that  was,  the  writer's 
regard  for  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  He  knew  that 
this  charge  wag  the  only  ode  he  could  make  which 
might  be  diredly,  and  in  point  confuted,  by  fending 
him  a  challenge.  Amidft  all  his  folly  he  was  wife 
enough  not  to  give  every  Scotchman^  who  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  fo  very  fair  a  pretence, 
vrhich  he  fufpeded  many  would  gladly  lay  hold  on  to 
call  him  out,  and,  if  he  refufed  a  meeting,  to  ufe 
liim  according  to  the  rules  eflablifhed  among  men  of 
honour.'* 

Lord  Chatham  (hews  a  nobler  way  of  thinking  i 
who,  in  the  debate  on  the  Stamp- a£t,  fpoke  as  follows : 
<  I  have  no  local  attachments.  It  is  indifferent  to  me, 
whether  a  man  was  rocked  ii^  his  cradle  on  this  fide 
of  the  ^weed,  or  on  that.  I  fought  for  merit, 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boafl:  that  I 
Was  the  firft  minifler  that  looked  for  it ;  and  I  found 
it  in  the  mountains  of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth^ 
and  drew  it  into  your  fervice.  A  hardy  race  of  men! 
tncn,  who,  when  left  by  your  jealoufy,  became  a 
prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone 
nigh  to  overturn  the  ftate.  in  the  war  before  the  lad:. 
Thefe  men  were,  in  the  \gA  war,  brought  to  combat 
on  your  fide.  They  ferved  with  fidelity,  as  they 
fought  with  valour  ;  and  conquered  for  you  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Deteiled  be  the  national  reflexions 
againft  them  I  They  are  unjuft,  groundlefs,  illibe- 
Talf  unmanly.    When  1  cealed  to  ferve  his  Majefly 

as 
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as  a  Minifter,  it  was  not  the  country  of  the  man  by 
which  1  was  moved i  but  that  the  mun  oi  the  country 
wanted  wifdom^  and  held  fentiments  incompatible 
*vith  liberty,  &c/ 

The  minds  of  the  railers  agaihft  our  northern  bre- 
thren are  fo  narrow,  that  they  can  take  in  but  half 
this  little  ifland.  A  generous  fpirit,  according  to  out 
elegant  poet,  embraces  all  human  kind. 

Our  times  have,  I  fappofe,  exhibited  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  perfons  tetting  up  for  patriots  upon  the  avow- 
ed principle  of  making  one  half  of  their  country  ene- 
mies to  the  other  haif«  Ail  patriots  before  thofe  who 
publifliec^  a  feries  of  writings  intitied  Tbe  North  Bri^ 
ton,  whjch  very  title  was  intended  to  make  North 
Britain  bdious  to  Souti  Britain,  have  contented  them- 
felves  with  making  a  tyrant,  or  his  tools  odious  to  the 
people ;  but  never  thought  of  teaching  the  people  to 
hate  the  people. 

This  jealoufy,  induftrioufly  fomented  by  certain 
partiians,  (hews  itfelf  in  various  ways,  and,  among 
others^  in  an  affedlation  of  calling  the  Britijh  parlia- 
ment the  Englijh  parliament,  as  was  ufual  and  proper 
before  the  union  ;  but  ridiculous,  fo  long  as  the  union 
fubfiils.  This  attachment  to  the  terms  England  and 
EngliJ}^,  in  preference  to  Britain  and  Britijh^  is  pecu* 
liarly  abrui;d  in  men,  whcT  profefs  tbemielves  admi- 
rers of  liberty;  becaufe  we  received  the  name  of  £«jf- 
land  from  the  Angles  ox  Anglo-Saxons,  who  conq;Uered 
us,  in  exchange  tor  the  name  we  were  known  by, 
when  free,  and  before  the  Romans  fetfootpn  our  ifland. 

The  South  Britons  ought  not  to  be  too  narrow- 
hearced  to  their  northern  brethren.   Time  was  when 

the 
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the  Englijh^  flying  from  the  oppreffions  oi  William  the 
Conqueror^  received  protcdtion  \n  Scotland  K 

^  It  is  held  by  true  politicians  (fays  Sir  R.  Steele  in 
liis  fpeech  A.  D.  1719,  againil  a  bill  for  altering  the 
Scotch  Peerage)  a  mqft  dangerous  thing  to  give  the 
meaneft  of  the  people  juft  caufe  of  provocation,  much 
more  to  enrage  men  of  fpirit  with  downright  inju- 
ries ^/  And  afterwards,  *  Wc  may  flatter  ourfelvcs 
that  property  is  always  the  fource  of  power  ;  but  pro- 
perty^  like  all  other  poiTeffions,  has  its  efFeds  accord- 
ing to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  owner.  And  as 
it  is  allowed  that  courage  and  learning  are  very  com- 
mon qualities  in  that  nation,  it  feems  not  very  advifa- 
ble  to  provoke  the  greatefl*,  and,  for  ought  we  know, 
the  beft  men  among  them/ 

*  The  dircift  tendency  of  libels  is  the  breach  of  the 
public  peace^  by  ftirring  up  the  objeds  of  them  to  re- 
venge, and  perhaps  to  blood(hed  ^Z  £iut  the  wicked 
man  fcattereth  fire-brands,  arrows  and  death,  and 
fayeth.  Am  I  not  in  fport  ^. 

The  Sicilian  vcfpcrs  are  a  fufficient  warning  againft 
fomenting  national  quarrels.  In  that  maflacre  eight 
thoufand  French  were  butchered  in  one  night  in  Sicily. 
The  head  of  the  confpiracy  was  Procida,  whofe  wife 
had  been  debauched  by  a  Frenchman.  The  bloody 
project  was  kept  fecret  three  years,  and  its  execution 
haftened  by  the  rudtnefs  of  a  Frenchman  to  a  Sicilian 
bride^  The  Sicilians  maffacred  feveral  of  their  own 
country-women,  becaufe  they  had  married  Frenchmen; 

Vol.  IIL  X  x  and 
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and  da(hed  out  the  brains  of  many  infants,  the  ifue 
of  thofe  marriages  ». 

One  would  fufpedl  that  they  who  fet  up,  and  keep 
up,  the  divifion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  muft  have 
a  warm  fide  to  France.  For  the  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  which  fome  among  us  feem  defirous 
to  be  diflblved,  was  one  of  the  fcvereft  blows  Franct 
has  ever  fufFcrcd,  as  being  the  cfFcftual  (hutting  of 
the  back  door,  by  which  (he  annoyed  England  the 
moft  fatally. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Charles^  tirhe,  the  patriotic 
parliament  blame  the  papifts  and  bifhops  for  fowing 
divifions  between  Scotland  and  England^.  In  oar 
times  the  patriots  are  the  fowers  of  divifions.  And  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thofe  timea  the  nation  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  Scotland^  and  threw  the  blame 
upon  the  incendiaries.  In  the  late  fquabbie  wc  have 
not  feen  fuch  a  fpirit  of  juftice  exerted  by  any  national 
aft,  though  all  men  of  fenfe  and  breeding  have  exe- 
crated the  railers  in  private  conversation.  This  ncg- 
\t&.  ought  to  be  made  up,  in  order  to  heal  the  breach^ 
and  pave  the  way  for  unanimity,  without  which  it 
Will  be  impoflible  to  procure  redrefs  of  grievances. 

*  An  incendiary  (fays  Wbitehck^  in  his  fpecch  at  a 

cbnfultation   concerning   danger    apprehended  from 

Cromwell^  A.  D    1644)  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  raifeth  the  fire  or 

contention  in  a  ftate.     Whether  Cromwell  be  fuch  aft 

incendiary  between   the  two  kingdoms  [England  ^^^ 

Scotland^  cannot  be   known,  but  by  proofs  of  his 

words,    or  adlions,  tending  to  the  kindling  oi  ^^^ 

fire 
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of  contention  between  the.  two  nations^  and 
raifing  differences  between  us  »." 

*  Surely,  (fays  Mr.  Maynard)^  he  who  kindles  the 
coals  of  contention  between  our  brethren  oi  Scotland 
and  us^  [tkds  was  long  before  the  union]  is  an  incen- 
diary, and  to  be  punifhed  as  it  is  agreed  on  by  both 
Icingdoms/ 

No  wife  and  public-fpirited  citizen  of  this  great  an4 
growing  empire  will  think  of  difgracing  any  part  of 
it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  improving  all.  But  our 
portentous  times  have  produced  minifters  who  have 
laboured  to  alienate  our  colonies  i  and  patriots,  who 
have  fought  popularity  by  adling  the  part  of  incendia- 
riea.  If  we  do  not  gain  futHciently  by  our  colonies, 
let  us  encourage,  not  opprefs  them.  If  our  northern 
brethren  have  not  fuch  high  notions  of  liberty  as  we 
have  (what  nation  ever  had  ?)  let  us  improve  their 
conceptions  ;  not  enrage  their  minds  by  illiberal  re- 
HeiflioQS.  We  (hall  find  a  corrupt  court  but  too  hard 
for  us,  if  we  even  keep  ourfelves  ever  fo  well  united. 
How  much  more,  if  we  become  a  chaos  of  jarring 
and  furious  fadions  ? 

Do  w^  not  look  back  with  horror  on  the  times, 
•when  we  were  at  enmity  with  Scotland^  Wales^  and 
]Prance^  or  when  we  were  (heathingour  fwords  in  one 
another's  bofoms,  the  father  mafTacring  the  fon,  and 
the  fon  the  father,  in  the  curfed  contell  between  the 
rofcs?  What  Englijhman  would  wifli  tp  fee  thofc 
dreadful  times  return  ? 

There  was  a  fhameful  riot  againft  foreigners  y^«Z>. 
1517.  The  complaint  againft  them  was,  that  there 
were  fuch  numbers  of  them  employed  as  artificers, 
that  the  £»^/^  could  get  no  work.  But  it  is  probable 

(fays 
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(fays  Mr,  Anderfin  »)  that  the  true  caufe  of  complaint 
was,  their  working  cheaper,  and  being  more  induf^ 
trious  than  our  own  people,  who  trufted  to  their  ex- 
clufive  privilege. 

The  firfl  and  chief  article  again  ft  Lauderdale  was, 
that  he  had  ^  contrived  and  endeavoured  to  raife  jea- 
loufies  and  mifunderflandings  between  your  majefty's 
kingdoms  oJF  England  and  Scotland^  whereby  hoftilities 
might  have  enfued  and  may  arife,  if  not  prevented  ^/ 
1679. 

An  article  againft  RadcUffe  was,  ^at  he  and  Straf- 
ford dire(ftly  confpired  to  Air  up  enmity  and  hoftilicy 
between   his  majefty's    fubje(^s   of  Ireland  and   of 
Scotland^. 

*  If  I  (hould  but  touch  upon  the  ufage  we  [the 
Scots'\  continually  meet  with  from  this  nation  [£ff^* 
lana\  I  (hould  not  be  believed,  if  all  Europe  were 
not  fufBciently  informed  of  their  hatred  to  all  (Gran- 
gers, and  inveterate  malignity  againft  the  Scots.  1 
know  very  well,  that  men  of  gravity  and  good  breed- 
ing among  you  [the  Engltjh']  are  not  guilty  of  fcurri- 
lous  refledlions  upon  any  nation.  But  when  we  are 
to  confider  the  cafe  in  queftion,  we  muft  have  a  re- 
gard to  the  general  temper  and  difpofitioo  of  the 
people*. 

When^jw^i  I.  came  into  England^  it  was  alledged, 
that  he  too  partially  encouraged  the  Sccts^  who  came 
with  him,  by  giving  them  places  and  penfions;  and 
that  many  of  them  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  England 
by  rich  matches.  This  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Englijby  and  not  without  fome  appearance  of  reafon, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  Scotlandvrzs  then  a  foreign  country  to*England. 
But  it  would  be  as  abfurd,  in  our  titneSj  to  object  to 
our  united  northern  brethren's  coming  to  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifl&nd,  as  for  the  people  of  Sujjex  to  com- 
plain of  fome  Surry  men  coming  to  fettle  among  them, 
to  earn»  and  fpend  money,  and  to  raife  families  among 
them.  The  people  of  North  Britain  have,  indeed, 
great  reafon  to  complain  of  the  continual  emigration  of 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  which  thins  and  impoverifhes 
their  part  of  the  ifland.  And  if  the  northern  parts  lofe 
the  fouthern  muft  certainly  gain  :  and  the  greateft  of 
all  gains  to  a  country  is  people. 

*  If  what  King  James  I.  had  given  the  Englijh  had 
been  as  carefully  examined  as  what  was  given  the 
Scots,  it  would  have  been  found  ten  times  more,  by 
the  confeflion  of  the  hiftorians  themfelves ;  but  herein 
was  not  feen  the  fame  inconvenience.*  And  Weldon 
tells  us,that  ^  Lord  Salifbury  ufed  to  make  the  Scots 
buy  books  of  fee-farms  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  would  compound  with  them  for 
one  thoufand  pounds,  which  they  agreed  to,  becaufe 
they  were  fure  to  have  them  pafTed  without  any  con- 
troul  or  charge.  Then  would  Salijbury  fill  up  ihele 
books  with  fuch  prime  land,  as  fhould  be  worth  ten 
or  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  which,  as  treafurer,  he 
might  eafily  do,  and  fo  enriched  himfelf  infinitely, 
and  cad  the  envy  on  the  Scots,  in  whofe  names  thele 
books  appeared,  and  are  ftill  on  record  to  all  pofte- 
rity  a.*  The  confequence  was,  that  the  commons 
refolvfi^  A.  D.  1614,  to  pray  the  king  efpecially  to 
prevent  future  fettlement  of  the  Scots  in  England,  the 
very  contrary  of  what  a  due  attention  to  their  dwn  in- 
tereft  would  have  taught  them  to  requeft  b.     By  fuch 
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arts  as   thefct  it  is  eafy  to  make  any  let  of  peopie 
odious. 

^  If  Scotland  pays  to  England  zhd\^T^c  of  a  millioa 
yearly^  I  infifl  upon  it,  that  country  is  more  valuable 
to  England  than  any  colony  in  her  poiTeffion,  befide$ 
the  other  advantages  I  have  fpeciiied,.  Therefore  tbcj 
are  no  friends  either  to  England  or  to  truth,  who 
afFed  to  depreciate  the  northern  part  of  the  unite<| 
kingdom  V 

Sir  Chrijlopber  Pi  got  was  feverely  handled  by  the 
commons  in  the  time  oi  James  h  for  fpeaking  fcanda* 
loudy  of  the  Scotch  nation  in  the  debates  about  the 
union.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ex- 
pelled the  houfe.  He  begs  to  be  releafed  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  no  more 
received  into  the  houfe  b.  *  No  Scotchman  will  fpeak 
difhonourably  of  England  in  the  S/:otch  parliament/ 
faid  James  I.  on  this  occaiion<^.  James  told  the  parlia- 
menc  he  underftood,  there  was  a  great  jealoufy  among 
the  commons,  that  the  Scots  would  have  all  the  lucra- 
tive places;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Scots  thought 
the  union  would  prove  a  grievous  degradation  from 
being  an  antient  independent  monarchy  (three  hundred 
years  before  the  chriftian  sera,  according  to  fame  au- 
thors) down  to  a  fet  of  remote,  difembodied,  neglected 
counties,  an  appendage  to  the  Engli/h  dominion.  He 
tells  them,  he  wonders  they  ihould  not  be  proud  that 
the  empire,  of  which  they  were  fubjefts,  (hould  com.- 
prehend  a  great  many  different  nations,  J^ngland^ 
Scotland^  Wales ^  Irelandy  America^  &c.  He%potion$ 
the  happinefs  which  had  already  been  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns  only.     That  the  bordering  couti* 

tie« 


a  SmolUty  quoted  Lond.  Mag.  July  1771,  ?•  37®« 
b  Par.l.  Hist.  v.  179,  iSi.  «Ibid.  3C0« 
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ties  of  Cumberland,  Northumberlandj  znAWeJlmoreland, 
which  ufed,  for  many  ages,  to  be  a  fcenc  of  blood  and 
devaftation,  were  now  in  peace.  He  aflcs  thiem,  if  they 
wiih  the  former  diforderly  ftate  of  things  rcnevi  ed,  or 
for  ever  aboliflicd*;?  If  we  had  nothing  of  James  I. 
but  thefe  thoughts  on  the  union,  we  fliould  fay.  he 
was  a  very  judicious  prince. 

*  The  happy  linion  of  Scotland  with  England^  hath 
ever  fincethe  accomplifliment  of  it  flouriflied  in  inter- 
changeable bleffings,  plenty,  and  mutual  love  and 
friendfhip  f  but  of  kte,  by  what  fatal  difafters  and 
dark  underminings  we  are  divided  and  fevered  inta 
Scotch  and  EngUJh  armies,  let  their  well-compofed 
preambles  fpeak  for  me,  which  I  with  were  printed 
as  an  excellent  emblem^  of  brotherly  love,  which  dif- 
covers  who  has  wounded  us  both,  and  how  each 
fliould  ftrive  to  help  the  other  in  didrefs,  feeing  their 
and  our  religion  and  laws^iie  both  at  (lake  together* 
Think  of  it  what  you  will,  your  fubfiftence  is  ours ;. 
we  live  or  die,  rife  or  fall  together.  Let  us  then  find 
out  the  boutejeu  of  this  prelatical  war,  and  make 
them  pay  the  fliot  for  their  labour, 'who.no  doubt 
long  for  nothing  more  than  that  we  fliould  break 
with  them  who  worfhip  the  fame  God  and  ferve  the 
fame  matter  with  us  ^.^  Sir  John  Wray%  fpeech  an 
the  demands  of  theS^^/x,  A.  D.  1640.  Sec  other 
fpeeches  (hewing  a  great  dcfire  of  unity  between  the 
Iwo  nations  t. 

On  this  let  us  hear  lord  BoltHgbroke  ^: 

*  King  James  lft*s  defign  of  uniting  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and   Scotland  failed.     It  was  too 

great 


a  Parl.  Hist.  v.  194,  199. 
b  Ibid.  IX*  204.  c  Ibid. 
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great  an  undertaking  for  fo  bad  a  workman*  We 
mud  think  that  the  general  arguments  againfl  it  were 
grounded  on  prejudice^  or  fahe  and  narrow  notions^ 
But  there  were  other  reafons  drawn  from  the  jealou- 
fies  of  that  time,  and  from  the  condufl:  of  the  king, 
who  had  beforehand  declared  all  iht  poftnati^  or  pcr- 
fons  born  fince  his  acceflion  to  the  Englijh  throne^ 
naturalized  in  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  thefe  were 
without  doubt  the  true  reafons  which  prevailed  againft 
the  union/ 

March  1645,  a  formal  complaint  wasfent  from  the 
/S^^f^i^ parliament  to  ih^ioi  Englandy  of  accufations  writ- 
ten by  one  Wright^  tending  to  dividethe  two  kingdoms, 
and  defiring  that  he  may  be  found  out  and  punifhed  «• 
The  parliament  of  England  orders  inquiry  to  be  made 
after  this  incendiary.  Another  letter  was  fent  from 
the  Scotch  commifiioners  to  the  houfe  of  peers  to  the 
fame  purpofe  b.  The  Scots  might  juftly  have  made  fuch 
a  demand  not  long  ago,  *  Refolved,  That  the  book 
intituled.  Some  Papers  of  the  Commissiokers 
OF  Scotland,  &c.  doth  contain  matter  falfe  and 
fcandalous,  and  the  lords  and  commons  do  order  that 
it  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and  do  de- 
clare, that  the  author  thereof  is  an  incendiary  betweea 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  znd  Scotland^.\ 

The  Scotch  army  came  into  E^fg-A^w^/ in  defence  of  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  againft  great  promifes  made  them  by 
the  king,  at  the  time  when  his  party  was  uppcrmoft 
in  the  winter  feafon  s  they  continued  in  the  field  night 
and  day  ikirmiflbing  with  the  enemy,  who  poffeffed  all 
the  forts  and  places  of  lodgment,  purfued  the  king's 
army  to  Tork^  joined  the  parliament's  forces,  and  beat 

prince 


a  Parl.  Hist,  xiv.  273.  bibid.  303, 
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prince  Rupert ;  took  Tork^  took  Newcaftle  by  ftorm, 
blocked  up  Carlijley  fent  part  back  to  Scotland  to  op- 
pofe  the  Irtjh  and  difaffeded  Scots.  They  were  ill 
fed  and  ill  paid  in  England.  A  month's  pay  promi(ed 
January  4,  not  received  till  April^.  Parliament  (hews 
great  anxiety  about  the  Scotch  army's  advancing  fouth* 
ward,  and  fends  letters  about  it  to  the  Scotch  commif- 
iioners,  Which  (hews  how  much  they  depend  upon  it. 
Xhey  fend  two  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
with  the  letter  (igned  by  the  Speaker,  full  of  acknow- 
ledgments of  paft  fervices^.— '  The  Scotch  army,  by 
whom  the  northern  counties  were  reduced  and  kept 
in  obedience/  The  Scotch  army  gains  advantages  in 
Hereford/hire^  for  which  a  jewel,  value  500/.  was  voted 
to  general  Lesley  «.  Commidioners  repeatedly  fent  to 
the  Scoteb  parliament,  full  of  the  great  importance  of 
a  good  underftanding  betwfeen  the  two  nations.—*  The 
common  foldiers  begin  to  be  fick  with  eating  of  fruit/ 
Letter  from  the  Scotch  army  to  parliament  from  Here'^ 
ford/hire^.  Subfifted  on  peafe,  apples,  and  what  they 
found  on  the  ground^.  They  were  fourteen  months 
in  arrears^.  Parliamerit  always  acknowledges,  but 
pleads  poverty.  A  remonftrance  afterwards  from  the 
Scots  to  parliament  fays,  they  mud:  peri(h  or  difband  ; 
not  being  paid^  nor  allowed  to  have  free  quarters,  nor 
any  means  of  fubfiftance.  That  the  Englijh  parlia- 
ment fent  for  them,  and  ftarved  them  when  they  came. 
The  Scotch  army  lying  in  the  northern  part;,  undoubt- 
edly kept  the  king  from  going  into  Stotland,  by  which 
he  might  have  gained  a  great  advantage^  »  When  the 
Scots  came  into  England,  the  parliament  hacl  nothrng 
in  the  north  parts  but  Berwick  3  loon  after  Sunderland 
Vol.  Ill;  Y  y  was 

i  Parl.  Hi^t.  XIII.  474.  b  Ibid.  496. 

c  Ibid.  XLV.  28.         d  Ibid,  36.         e  Ibid.         f  Ibid.  46. 
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was  taken  and  garrifoncd  for  the  parliament.  Then 
the  army  under  the  ^arl  of  Newcafile  was  driven  into 
Tork^  and  the  north  cleared  of  the  king's  party.  The 
town  of  Hartlepool  znd  caftle  of  Stockton  were  taken  and 
garrifoned  for  parliament.  The  Scotch  had  like- 
wife  their  (hare  in  the  defeat  of  Rupert  at  Long  Mar- 
Jion.  They  ftormed  Newcaftle^  took  Tinmouth.  All 
this  they  did  in  a  imnntT  gratis -^  for  they  had  neither 
pay  nor  maintenance,  nor  clothes^  to  defend  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  ScotSy  in  iV^ 
*uember  1645,  ^^^^  *"  garrifon  in  Carlijle^  Newcaftkf 
linmoutby  Hartlepool^  Stockton,  Warkwortb,  and 
VLhirlejlon.  Parliament  infifted  on  their  evacuating 
thofe  places  immediately,  without  their  pay;  which 
they  promife  to  make  good  to  them  ^.  In  one  of  their 
remonflrances  to  parliament,  they  begtohave  clothes 
to  cover  their  nakednefs  ^.  Parliament  pubhfhes  a  de- 
claration, in  which  they  excufe  themfelves  as  well  as 
they  can»  faying,  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  for  paying  and  entertaining  the  Scotch  army. 

We  find  in  the  Parl.  Hist.  xv.  59.  aremon* 
Arance  from  the  Scotch  commiflioners,  vindicating* 
their  nation,  and  ofiFering  to  withdraw  their  army. 
They  complain  of  many  calumnies  and  execrable  af-* 
perfions  caft  upon  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  pam- 
phletSy  expeding  from  the  juilice  of  the  honourable 
houfe  that  they  would  of  themfelves  vindicate  the 
Scots,  as  the  Scots  had  them.  Accordingly  the  lords 
afterwards  made  a  refolution,  that  the  Scots  at  N^w- 
caftle  had  behaved  in  every  refped:  properly,  and  with 
perfed  fidelity  to  England.  That  they  (the  lords)  are 
refolved  to  ufe  all  means  that  may  clearly  evidence  to 
the  world  their  good  affedions  to  that  kingdom^  and 

care 
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care  to  prcferve  inviolably  the  happy  union.  Rcfolv- 
cd,  that  all  devifcrs  or  printers  of  any  fcandalous  pam- 
phlets or  papers  that  (hall,  from  this  day,  be  printed 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  their  army  in 
England,  (hall  be  puniflicd  in  a  parliamentary  way 
according  to  their  demerits.  A  committee  appointed 
for  managing  all  matters  concerning  the  peace  and 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the  freemen  and 
citizens  of  London,  in  their  petition  to  parliament, 
y^.  D.  1646: 

*  We  cannot  but  with  forrowful  and  perplexed 
hearts,  refent  the  devilifli  devices  of  malignant,  fac- 
tious, and  feditious  fpirits,  who  m^ke  it  their  daily 
prsuftice,  and  would  rejoice  in  it  as  their  m after'- piece, 
if  they  could  once  effedt  to  divide  thefe  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  fo  firmly  conjoined  by  a  blefTed, 
and  we  hope,  everlafting  union  »/  They  requeft  that 
by  the  *  juftice  of  parliament,  condign  punishment 
may  be  inflidted  upon  fuch  firebrands,  the  greatefl: 
enemies  to  the  church  and  ftate^'  with  more  to  the 
fame  purpofe. 

We  have  likewife  a  petition  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  commons  of  London,  to  the  lords,  defiring 
that  jealoufies  againft  the  Scofs  may  be  aboliftied,  to 
whom  they  acknowledge  great  obligations  for  coming 
fo  readily,  when  at  peace,  to  the  help  of  England,  at 
fo  unfeafonable  a  time  of  the  year,  when  England  was 
fo  weak,  and  to  whofeinterpofiuon  thefuccels  againft 
the  king  was  greatly  owing,  and  how  neceflary  for 
future  happinefs  to  keep  the  amity  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

*  We  are  confident  that  a  curfe  from  heaven  (hall 
be  upon  thofe  perfons,  who,  for  their  own  ends  and 
intcrefts, 

8  PaRL.   HI8T.    XV.   232. 
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intcrcfts,  coloured  with  fpecioqs  pretences,  apply 
thcmfelves  to  fow  difcord  between  brethren,  to  make 
divifive  motions,  and  to  create  and  increafe  differences 
between  the  kingdoms/  Scotch  committee  at  London 
to  parliament,  June  i6th,   1646*. 

*  The  kingdom  ftands  involved  in  many  engage- 
ments and  debts  both  to  their  brethren  of  S^ptland^ 
(who,  like   true  chriftian  brethren,  came  to  our  aid 
againft  the  common  enemy)  as  alfo  to  a  multitude  of 
officers/     Petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermeut  &c. 
oi  London f  to  the  lords,  July  164.7^.    And  afterwards 
one  oi  the  articles  of  their  petition  is,    *  that  by  juft 
and  good  means,    the  correfpondence  with  our  bre- 
thren of  Scotland  may,  according  to  the  national  co- 
venant, be  maintained  and  preferved  ^/    *  When  this 
kingdom   [England]  was  in  difficulties,  if  the  king- 
dom of   Scotland  had  not  willingly,  yea,  cheerfully 
facrificed  their  peace  to  concur  with  this   kingdom, 
your  lordfbips  all  know  what  might  have  been  the 
danger:  therefore  let  us  hold  faft  that  union  which 
is  fo  happily  eftablKhed  between  us,  and  let  nothing 
make  us  again  two,  who  are  fo  many  ways  one,  all 
of  one  language,    in  one  ifland,  all  under  one  king, 
one  in  religion,  yea  in  covenant,  fo  that  in  effed  we 
differ  in  nothing  but  in  name,  as  brethren  do,  which 
I  wifli  were  alfo  removed,  that  we  might  be  altogether 
one,  if  the  two  kingdoms  (hall  think  fit.     For  i  dare 
fay,  not  the  greateft  kingdom  upon  earth  can  prejudice 
both,  fo  much  as  one  of  them  may  the  other/   Mar- 
quis of  Argyle%  fpeech  at  a  committee  of  both  houfes^. 
In  the  famous  proteftation,^.D.  1 641,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houfes  folemnly  fwear  to  keep  up  die 

union 
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union  among  the  three  kingdoms  oi England^  Scotland, 
and  Irelandf  and  this  before  the  union  ot  the  two  king- 
doms oi  Britain.  [In  thofe  days,  people  under ftood 
the  importance  of  union.]  The  commons  wanted  the 
'.  lords  to  agree  to  a  bill  for  the  general  taking  the  pro- 
tedation^.  The  lords  rejcift  the  bill,  though  they 
thought  it  right  for  both  houfes  to  take  the  protefla- 
tion.  The  commons  conclude  that  this  was  done  by 
the  influence  of  the  popiHi  members  and  bifhops.  They 
refolve  that  no  perfon  refufing  it,  is  fit  to  be  in  any 
place  of  truft.  Order  this  refolution  to  be  fent  by 
the  members  to  their  feveral  counties,  cities,  and  bo- 
roughs, and  to  be  printed  and  publifhed. 

This  king  expe£ted  parliament  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  Scotch  army  at  Newcajlle.  *  But  it  was  the  leading 
men  of  the  party  againft  the  king  that  encouraged  the 
Scotch  army  to  enter  England^  and  this  party  was  fo 
fuperior  in  parliament,  that  few  of  the  king's  friends 
durfl  open  their  mouths  to  fupport  his  intereft.     It 
was  this  Scotch  invaiion  that  compelled  the  king  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  enabled  the  parliament  to  break 
all  the  king's  meafures,  and  oblige  him  to  fuflfer  a 
redrefs  of  grievances.     In  a  word,   it  was  folely  by 
means  of  the  Scats  that  the  parliament  had  it  in  their 
power   to  reftore  the  government  to  its  antient  and 
natural  ftate.     They  (parliament)  would  have  aded 
,  againft  their  own  iatereft,    and  diredlly  contrary  to 
the  end  they  propofed,  if  they  had  fupplied  the  king 
with  mej^ns  to  drive  the  Scots  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Accordingly  they  took  -not  one  ftep  tending  to  that 
purpofe.      On  the  contrary,    it  evidently  appeared 
4iat  they  confidered  the  Scots  as  brethren,  who  hav- 
ing the  fame  intereft  as  the  Englijh^  were  come  to 
affift  them,  and  adl  in  concert  with  themV     The 

Englijh 
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Englijh  ought  never  to  have  forgot  this.  Sir  William^ 
Widrington  member  for  Northumberland^  happening  to 
call  the  Scotch  army  rebels,  would  have  been  font  to 
the  Tower  if  he  had  not  rctraded,  and  promifed  never 
more  to  o^ffend  in  like  manner.  Parliament  (inftead 
of  oppofing  the  Scots)  voted  them  300,000/.  in  re- 
ward for  their  brotherly  afliftance,  and  prolonged  the 
treaty  with  them  till  the  triennial  bill  was  paffed,  and 
more  of  the  grievances  redreffcd,  1641,  the  very  con- 
trary of  the  tyrant's  hopes,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Scots  for  fecuring  and  reftoring  their  liberties  .* 

*  Had  the  Scots  been  as  tame  as  the  Engli/h^  for 
ought  that  appears,  Charles  I.  might  have  avoided 
calling  a  parliament  as  long  as  he  lived  b/ 

The  approach  of  the  Scotch  army  was  the  caufe  of 
the  king's  calling  a  parliament ;  and  their  prefence 
kept  the  king  in  awe.  <  Wc  cannot  do  without  the 
ScotSy   faid  Strode  in  the  houfe  % 

*  We,  the  lords  and  commons  affembled,  in  the 
parliament  of  £«^/jff^,confidering  with  what  wifdom 
and  public  afFedion  our  brethren  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  did  concur  with  the  endeavours  of  this  par* 
Hament,  in  procuring  and  edablilhing  a  firm  peace 
and  amity  between  the  two  nations,  and  how  loving- 
ly they  have  fince  invited  us  to  a  nearer  and  higher 
degree  of  union, — cannot  doubt  but  they  will  with 
as  much  forwardnefs  and  affedrion,  concur  with  us 
in  fettling  peace  in  this  kingdom,  and  preferving  it 
in  their  own,  that  fo  we  may  mutually  reap  the  be- 
nefit of  that  amity  and  alliance  fo  happily  made,  and 
flrongly   confirmed   between  the   two  nations,   ficc; 

•  Wherefore 
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Wherefore  we  have  thought  good  to  make  known  ta 
our  brethren,  &c/  Parliament's  declaration  to  the 
Scots,  November  1642.  The  Scots  in  thofe  days,  when 
the  ipirit  of  liberty  can  higheft,  were  always  called  by 
the  parliament,  our  brethren  j  not  as  now,  the  flavith 
beggarly,  itchy,  thieving  Scots  \ 

*  By  the  afliftancc  of  the  Scotch  nation,  reality  was 
given  to  thofe  fchemes  of  government,  which  had 
long  been  the  ardeat  wiih  of  the  generous  part  of  the 
Englifh  b/ 

It  is  certain  that  Scotland  began  the  folemn  league 
againft  the  tyranny  of  Charles^  and  ihiii  England  and 
Ireland  came  into  it  after  c. . 

The  folemn  league  and  covenant,  A.  D.  1638,  was 
occafioned  by  the  king's  attempt  to  introduce  the  li- 
turgy in  Scotland \  it  contained  an  engagement  to  fup- 
port  religion,  as  it  was  eilablifhed  in  1580;  all,  Scotland^ 
but  the  court,  fubfcribed  it  K  The  malcontents  were 
reckoned  1000  to  one.  The  Scots  ftiewcd  twice  the 
fpirit  the  E/t^/z/Z^  (hewed  againft  the  kings  innovations. 
They  brought  him  to  make^propofals.  Not  being  con- 
tent with  the  propofals,  they  proteft  publickly  againft 
his  declaration,  in  which  they  pofitively  infid  on  a 
general  ailembly  and  parliament,  that  they  were  not 
guilty,  as  pretended  by  the  king  of  any  unlawful  com- 
bination or  rebellion  \  that  the  king  did  not  difallow 
nor  difcharge  any  of  the  innovations  complained  of^ 
&c.  They  tell  the  commifiioner  that  if  the  king  rc- 
fufes  to  call  a  general  affembly,  they  will  call  one 
themfblves®*  They  rejcdt  eleven  propofitionsfrom  the 

king. 
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king.     He  reduces  them  to  two.     They  rejeft  them.* 
AnaiTembly  is  called.  The  commlffioner  orders  them 
to  break  Up.     They  fit  by  their  own  authority.     It  is 
therefore  unjuft  to  blame  them  as  if  their  whole  motive 
for  refifting  the  king  had  been  the  fupport  of  prefby- 
terianifm.  They  meant  liberty  as  much  as  the  Englijb 
did.  It  was  as  much  a  point  with  them  not  to  receiye 
the  liturgy,  when  forced  upoti  them^  as  with  the  Eng- 
lijh  not  to  receive  popery.    It  was  the  very  wantonnefs 
of  tyranny  to  impofe  the  liturgy  upoti  them,  becaufe 
they  could  do  without  it.     They  made  almoft  twenty 
afts  diredly  oppofite  to  the  king's  intention  ^.  Among 
others,  an  ad:  condemning  the  clergy's  holding  civil 
offices,  as  of  juftices,  &c.  and  fitting  atid  voting  in 
parliament.  They  boldly  annulled  (fays  Rapin)  things 
cftabliQied  by  parliament. 

The  king  raifes  an  army  in  England^  tofupprefs  the 
Scots.  Pretends  (ift  order  to  prevail  with  the  Englijb 
to  go  to  war  againft  the  Scots)  that  the  Scots  were  go^ 
ing  to  invade  England.  And  the  deluded  king-ridden 
Englijh  rife  at  the  call  of  the  tyrant,  to  crufh  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  in  their  brave  brethren  of  Scotland.  The 
Scots  publifli  papers  in  England^  calling  on  the  Englijh 
to  beftir  themfelves  againft  the  tyranny,  inftead  of  tak* 
ing  part  with  it.  And  they  order  their  forces  not 
to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  borders  which; 
overthrows  the  king's  pretence  of  their  intending  an 
invafion.  The  Scots  intimidated  fuddenly,  fend  to 
the  king  in  his  camp,  offering  propofals  of  peaces 
which,  however,  make  the  king's  pretences  of  the  re- 
bellious fpirit  of  the  Scots^  and  their  intended  inva« 
fion,  appear  very  ridiculous^.  A  peace  is  patched  up» 
on  very  precarious  terms  ^.     A  new  aflfembly.     They 

make 
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inake  feveral  i&s  di^edily  oppofite  to  the  king's  ititeti^ 
tioh^.  A  parliament.  They  do  the  fame,  1639. 
Thu§  the  Wings  of  prerogative  were  very  clofc  cut  in 
Scotland^  which  demonftraces  that  the  Scots  valued 
civil  liberty  as  well  as  religious.  See  the  titles;  of 
thofe  free  adts  \  The  king  accordingly  prorogues 
them  fiiddenly.  They  proteft  againil  the  prorogation* 
T'he  king  publifhed  his  prdtence  for  breaking  the  late 
peace  with  the  Scots.  The  real  reafon  was,  their  op^ 
poiition  to  his  tyranny;  The  king  makes  a  mighty 
noife  about  a  letter  faid  to  have  been  fent  to  the  French 
king,  by  the  malcontents  for  his  ailiftahce^ 

Among  other  things,  the  popular  leaders  were  en* 
eouraged  by  the  example  df  the  Scotch,  *  whofe  en«- 
troachments  had  totally  fubverted  tnonarchy<^/  All 
this  ought  to  give  our  northern  brethren  great  hondur 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  Inftead  df 
which  we  have  feen  fome,  whofe  pretences  to  that 
charader  have  been  vtty  loud,  fetting  themfelves  at 
the  head  of  the  difparagers  of  that  pedple  i  how  con-^ 
fiftently,  let  themfelves  explain,  if  they  can. 

Charles  I.  lod  all  his  power  in  Scotland,  long  before 
his  authority  in  England  was  annihilated;  ^  The 
IScots  now  confidered  themfelves  as  a  republic^  and 
hiade  no  account  of  the  authority  of  their  prince,^ 
fays  Mr,  Hume  \ 

It  IS  trae,  Mrd.  Macaulay  infifts,  that  the  Scots^  by 
their,  interpolation  in  the  time  of .  Charles  I.  meant 
chiefly  the  eftabliihment  of  prefbyterianifm.  So  Mr* 
Hunie  thinks,  the  Engli/h,  in  their  ftruggle  for  li- 
berty, meant  chiefly  religious  liberty  ^ 

Vol.  IIL  Z  z  Whatever 
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Whatever  our  modern  patriots  may  think,  it  18 
certain,  that  our  wife  anceftors  in  all  ages  had  thought 
the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  a  matter  of  .great 
advantage  for  England. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  propofed  fo 
long  ago,  as  Edward  Id's  laft  parliament  at  Carli/le. 

A.  D.  ijojra. 

The  union  between  the  kingdoms  was  attempted  by 
Henry  *  VIII.  by  Edward  VI.  though  England  had 
lately  conquered  a  great  part  of  Scotland.  Repeated- 
ly by  Jamis  I.  iii  whofe  time  feveral  articles  were  a- 
grced  on.  No  mention  of  it  under  Charles  I.  He 
Wanted  rather  to  conquer  both  kingdoms,  than  unite 
them.  Thcrfc  wais  a  ftrong  confederacy  between  the 
kingdoms  during  the  civil  wars.  After  the  battle  of 
Worceftery  commiffioners  were  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment. All  Scotland  yr^!^  then  for  the  union.  Crom- 
iveil's  turning  out  the  parliament^  prevented  its  efta« 
bliihment.  CromDvelts  fcheitte  for  a  general  parlia- 
ment of  the  three  kingdoms  was  in  fadt  an  union  ; 
znd  Croniwelly  April  iiihi  1654,  published  an  ordi- 
iiance  for  uniting  England  and  Scotland,  by  which 
wards,  fervices,  and  flaviih  tenures  were  taken  away. 
They  were  reftored  at  the  refloratiod,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  country.  Under  Charles  IL  the  Scotch 
make  overtures  towards  union.  Difficulties  were  dart- 
ed by  lawyers,  particularly  that  the  confiitution  would 
be  altered,  and  that  it  was  treafon  to  attempt  altering 
the  conftitution  by  8  Jac.  VI.  Thus  the  Scotch  firft 
moved  this  treaty,  and  firft  broke  it  off.  Under 
James  II.  nothing  was  done.  The  times  too  bufy, 
and  too  turbulent  for  union.  William  afterwards 
recommended  it  i    but  it  could  not  be  brought  about 

till 
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till  Queen  Anne^s  time.  And  now  fome  patriots 
^vanc  to  have  it  brokeo  again.  It  was  thought  necef- 
fary  to  abolish  the  Scotch  parliament,  becaufe  two  par- 
liaments would  be  always  battling  it,  and  the  Scot$ 
w^ould  demolifh  the  union  whenever  they  pleafed,  and 
the  inreittion  was,  *  a  lading  and  incorporating  union, 
that  fhould  put  an  an  end  to  all  diftin^ions  and  unite 
all  interefts/  Queen  Anne  was  fo  earned  about  it, 
that  (he  went  twice  to  the  meeting  of  the  cormnitee, 
to  fee  bow  they  went  on,  and  to  prefs  the  execution. 
An  union  of  the  two  kingdonis  has  been  long  wished 
for,  being  fo  neceflary  for  eftablKhing  the  lading  peace, 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  both  nations/  Commif- 
fioners  words.  Queen's  anfwer.  I  (hall  always  look 
upon  it  as  a  partiipular  happinefs  if  the  union,  which 
will  be  fo  great  a  fecurity  to  both  kingdon^s,  can  be 
accompli(hed  in  niy  reign  ^\ 

I  believe  mod  impartial  men  have  blamed  the. 
condudt  of  England  in  the  affair  of  the  Darien  colony, 
and  think  we  owe  the  Scots  a  good  turn  toward  mak- 
ing up  for  our  ill  ufage  9f  them  pn  that  occalion,  I  do 
not  fay,  the  injury  we  did  them,,  becaufe  I  writp 
with  healing  views. 

Thequedion  was  put  concerning  the D^r^/n  colony, 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A^D.  1698.  Several  lords  pro* 
teded  againd  fevere  proceedings,  becaufe  there  w^^s  not 
time  enough  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  The 
houfe,  however,  addre(red  th^  king  againd  it,  becaufe 
itwaslikply  to  be  hurtful  to  theEflfg/^  plantation*  trade^ 
and  to  break  the  goad  CQrrefpondence  between  Spain 
and  England*  [Therefore  England ^^^^o  do  an  unjud 
thingv]  They  acknowleged,  that  the  cafe  of  the  Scots 
was  pitiable  3  for  that  they  mud  be  great  lofers  by  be* 

ing 
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ing  difappointed  of  the  advantage  they  propof^d,  and 
by  the  lo(s  of  the  great  lutn  tbey^^had  laid  out.   They 
w](h  [kind  fouls  !]  that  the  Septs  ujay  defift,  becaufe 
they  will  only  be  greater  lofers  in  the  end.     Xhey 
put  the  king  in  mind,  that  there  had  been  a  former 
addrefs  to  him,  which  (hewed  the  fenfe  of  the  nation, 
[The  nation  did  not  certainly  approve  of  tht  Scotch  na« 
tion's  becoming  confiderable  in  pommerce.     Neitbei 
did  the  Dutch  approve  of  the  E^ngiijb,   fettlemcnt  at 
Amboyna.']    This  addrefs^  however,  was  carried  by 
pnly  four,  or  five  votes ;  and   fixteen  lords  prot^fte4 
againfl:  it,  and  the  commops  refufed  to  concur   with 
it.     The  king  very  humaiiely  took  notice,  in  his  ao- 
fwer,  of  the  hardihip  to  which  the  Scots  were  to  be 
reduced  by  this  oppofition  from  England,  and  of  the 
clafhing  of  interefts,  which  would  probably  continue^ 
while  the  two  kingdoms  remained  feparate^  and  again 
recommends  to  them  thp  union t     Steps  were  accord- 
ingly taken  toward  it ;  but  nothing  done  effedlually.^. 
iQueen  Jinne^  in  her  firft  fpeech,  '  had  renewed  the 
motion  mafde  by  the  late  king/ for  the  union  of  both 
jl^ingdoms.     Many  of  thofe  who  fecmed  now  {A^  D» 
1702,)  to  have  the  greatefl  (hare  of  her  favour  and 
confidence,    oppofed'  it   with   much  heat,    and  not 
without  indecent  refie^ftions  on  the  Scotch  nation.  Yet 
It  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  queen 
ihould  be  empowered  to  name   commifiioners  for 
treating  of  an  union.     It  ivas  fo  vifibly  the  interefl 
pi  England,  and  of  the  prelent  government,  to  {hut 
the  back  door  again  A;  thepradices  oi  France,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  that  the 
oppofition  made  to  this  firfl:  ilep  tovvards  ah  union, 
and  the  indecent  fcorn,  with  which  Seymour  and 
others  treated  the  Scots,  were  clear  indications,  that 

the 
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the  pofts  they  were  brought  into,  had  not  changec} 
their  tempers ;  but  that,  inftead  of  healing  matters, 
ihey  intended  to  irritate  them  farther  by  their  re- 
proachful fpeeches.  The  bill  went  through  both 
houfes^  notwithft^nding  the  rough  treatnient  it  met 
fvirh  at  firft/ 

*  It  is  with  the  greateft  fatisfadtion,    that  I  have 
given  my  aflcnt  to  a  bill  for  uniting  E^ngland  and  Scot^ 
land  into  one  kingdom.     I  confider  this  union   as  a 
matter  of  the  greatefl  importance  to   the   wealth, 
ilrengtb,  and  fafety  of  the  whole  iflandi  &nd  at  the 
i^une  time  as  a  work  of  fo  much  difficulty  and  nicety 
in  its  own  nature^  that,  till  now,  all  attempts,  which 
have  be^n  made  toward   it  in   the  courfe  of  above  a 
hundred  years,  have  proved  inefFeduaI»  and  therefore 
I  make  no  doubt,    but  it  will   be  remembered,  and 
fpoken  of  hereafter  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  have 
been  inflrumental  in  bringing  it  to  fuch  a  happy  con-* 
clufion.     I  deiire  and  exped  from  all  my  fubjeds  of 
both  nations,  that  from  henceforth  thev  aft  with  all 
pofiible  refped:  and  kindnefs  to  one  another ;  that  fo 
It  may  appear  to  all  the  world,  they  have  hearts  dif- 
pofed  to  become  one  people.     This  will  be  a  great 
pleafure  to  me,  and  will  make  us  all  quickly  fenfible 
pf  the  good  c&(5l  of  this  union  a/ 

The  lords  and  commons  anfwcr,  *  That  they  thank 
her  Majefty  for  her  gracious  approbation  of  the  iliare 
they  had  iq  bringing  the  treaty  of  union  between  the 
two  kingdonis  to  a  happy  conclufion  \  a  work  which 
(after  fo  many  fruitlefs  endeavours)  feems  dcfigncd  by 
l^rovidence  to  add  new  luilre  to  the  glories  o^  her  ma- 
jefty *s  reign  ^/  And  fee  another  fpeech  and  anfwer, 
to  the  fame  purpofe  ^^ 

In 
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In  the  year  17 14,  a  viralent  patnpfalet  was  coixit 
plained  of  in  thehoufe  of  Peers,  exclaiming  againft  the 
union  as  very  advantageous  to  Scotland^  and  the  conT 
trary  to  England.  The  printer  was  taken  into  cuftody 
of  the  black  rod.  Said,  he  had  the  MS.  fron?i  Barbers^ 
printer  of  the  Gazette  and  Votes  of  the  Commons. 
Barber  would  anfwer  no  queftions  tending  to (Irengthen 
the  charge  againft  himfelf.  Lord  Oxford  was  fufpeded 
for  the  author.  A  peer  [anonymous]  faid,  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  printer  or  publi(her ;  but  that 
it  highly  imported  the  houfe  to  find  the  author,    io 
order  to  do  juftice  to  the  Scotch  nation.     Barber  and 
Morphew  were  thereupon  enlarged  from  the  cuftody 
of  the  black  r<^.     The  houfe  of  peers  addrefs  the 
Queen,  and  obferve.  That  the  pamphlet  was  highly 
dilfaonourablp  and  fcandalous  to  her  fubjedls  of  Scot' 
land^  &c«     They  take  notice,  that  the  Queen  had  of- 
ten *  been  pleafed  to  declare  from  the  throne,  that  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  the  peculiar  happinefs 
of  her  rdgn«     They  humbly  requcft   the  Queen  io 
publifii  her  royal  proclamation,  with  reward  and  pror 
mifeof  pardon  to  accomplices,  in  order  to  the  difcover-r 
ing  of  the  author.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
a  reward  of  300I.  propofed*. 

SmalU  member  for  Gloucejier^  obliged  to  afk  pardon 
of  the  houfe,  for  reileding  on  the  Scotch  nation,  A.  X). 
1716,  juft  after  the  rebellion^.  Our  incendiary 
writers  refled:  on  them  immediately  after  a  glorious 
war,  which,  (if  Lord  Ci&^/i&^/»  is  to  be  believed,)  we 
could  not  have  carried  on  without  them  ^. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  made  by  feme, 
about  the   fuppofed  mifchief  which   has  been  the 
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confcquence  of  the  union.    *  North  Britain  fends  (they 

obferve,)  fixty-one  members  to  both  houfes.     They 

are  particularly  obnoxious  to  court-influence.     They 

are,  therefore,  a  dead  weight  on  every  vote  for  liberty 

and  the  public  good/  &c.     But  fuppofe  it  were  true, 

that  all  the  members  for  North  Britain  have  alwaya 

voted  on  the  court-fide,  (the  contrary  of  which  may 

be  eafily  feen  by  turning  over  the  debates,)  what  are 

61  to  800?  The  Scotch  members  are  but  a  thirteenth 

part  of  the  whole  legiflature.     Let  the  Englifh  members 

on   all  cccafions  vote  for  their  country's   good,  and 

leave  the  Scotch  to  (land  by  the  court  alone.     This  will 

more  effcdtually  expofe  them,  than  writing  ten  thou- 

fand  incendiary  papers  againlt  them«     And  if  I  live  to 

fee  all  the  Engltjh  members  of  both  houfes,  without 

exception,  vote  for  thofe  redorations  of  the  condita- 

tion,  which  are  neceifary  for  its  prefervation,  (viz.an- 

nuai  parliaments,  with  exclufion   by  rotation,  &c.) 

while  all  the  Scotch  members  unite  in  oppofing  thofe 

falutary  meafures,  and  are  not  reproved  by  their  con* 

ftituents  j  I  will  give  up  the  North  Britons  for  a  nation 

of  flaves,  and  will  be  the  firft  to  propofe  that  they  be 

deprived  of  all  (hare  in  the  legiflature  of  the  united 

kingdoms.     But,  fo  long  as  I  obferve  fome   Scotch 

members,  as  well  as  fome  Englijh^  voting  againft  the 

intereft  of  their  country,  I  cannot,  in  confcience,  fingle 

out  the  former  as  alone  guilty ;  nor  can  I  look  upon 

thofe  who  are  thus  grofsly  partial,  in  any  other  light. 

than  that  of  a  fet  of  (hamelefs  and  determined   mif« 

chief-makers. 

The  Earl  of  Findkter  laid  the  Scotch  gfkiwnces  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  peers,  yf.  D.  1713,  viz.  Their  being 
deprived,  fince  the  union,  of  a  privy^couqcil.  The 
\^^%  ol  England^  in  cafes  of  treafon,  extended  to  S^(?/- 

landi 
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Idnd.     Scbicb  pefers,  made  Britijfh  peers,  not  allowed  id 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  as  Engli/hmeh  made  peers; 
The  malt-tax,  which  fell  very  unequally  tipon   Scoi'^ 
hndy  becaufe  Scotch  malt  was  not  worth  a  third  part  of 
the  price  oi  Bnghjhj  and  yet  wad  to  pay  the  farhe  taxw 
Befides,  it  was  faid  to  be  a  violation  of  the  XlVth  ar- 
tide  of  union;     He  moves^  that,  as  the  efFed:s  of  the 
iiniGfn  had  not  anfwered  expectation,  it  might  be  dif- 
folved  again.     The   Duke  of  Argyle   feconds   him. 
They  v/ere  oppofed    by  Lord  North  and  Grsey^  and 
Others.     Lord  Oxford  fiid,  he  did  not  fee   how  the 
union  could  be  diilblved,  becaufe  the  Scotch  parliaoient 
which  had  made  it  with  the  Englijh^  was  noW  no  more. 
Lord  Nottingham  anfwered,  that  the  Scotch  parliament 
was  included  in  the  Britijh ;  and  that  the  Britijh  par* 
liament  could  do  any  thing,  but  dcftroy  the  conftitu- 
ticn^  Sunder  land y  Towhjkferid^  and  Halifax  were  all  for 
diflblving.     Several  ScotcblovAs  faid,  If  the  union  was 
not  diflblved,  their  country  would  be  the  moft  miicr- 
able  under  heaven.     Carried  againft  diflblving  by  ovAj 
four  voices*. 

The  Earl  of  Rocbe/ler  thought  the  difgrace  of  the 
Scotch  peers  lodng  their  birth-right  after  the  union,  and 
being  reduced  to  reprefcniation  by  a  few  in  the  legifla- 
tive  affembly,  inAead  of  fittingof  courfe,  as  the  Knglijbi 
was  fo  great,  that  he  declared  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  he 
wondered  they  (hould  ever  fubmit  to  it^. 

'  If  Scotland  [when  united  to  England]  fends  fewer 
reprefentatives  to  parliament  than  EfrgZ/zW,  the  formef" 
is  enflaved  to  England^  lays  Harrington^.  There- 
fore he  was  rather  for  having  England znd^  Scotland oon" 

federated 
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federated  in  the  manner  o^the  States  oiHolland^  thaa 
united  by  an  incorporating  union. 

'  If  Scotland  be  a  gainer  [by  the  union]  in  fomc 
particulars,  we  [of  England]  are  infinitely  recom- 
penfed  by  the  n^ny  advantages  accruing  to  us  upoa 
the  whole/     Lord  Halifax  on  the  u4iion*. 

At  the  union,  it  was  agreed, '  that  Scotland  (hbiild 
have  398,085/.  equivalent-^money,  ia  confideration 
of  England's  being  in  debt,  and  partly  to  make  up  for 
the  Darien  lofs;  But  Lord  Nottmg&am jufily  obferv* 
ed;  that  the  money  would  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  individuals  who  were  the  lofers ;  but  would  be 
fwallowed  up  by  a  few  b. 

*  We  are  now,'  fays  Lord  Bolingbroke^y  [fince  the 
union,]  '  one  nation  under  one  government^  and  mud 
therefore  always  have  one  common  intereO: :  the  fame 
friendly  the  fa^^  foes^  the  fame  principles  of  fecuri-* 
ty  and  of  danger.  It  is  by  confequence  now  in  our 
power  to  take  the  entire  advant^e  of  our  fituation; 
an  advantage  which  would  make  us  ample  amends  for 
ieveral  which  we  want;  and  which  (bmeof  our  neigh- 
bours poflefs  ;  an  advantage  which  conftantly  attend- 
ed to,  and  wifely  improved.  Would  place  the  '  Bri^ 
tijh  nation  in  luch  circumilances  of  happineft  and 
glory^  as  the  greateil  empires  could  never  boaft.  Far 
from  being  alarmed  at  every  motion  on  the  continent; 
far  from  being  opprefled  for  the  fupport  of  foreign 
fchfemes;  we  might  enjoy  the  fecureft  peace  and  mod 
unenvied  plentyi  Far  from  courting  or  purchafing 
the  alliances  of  other  nations^  we  might  fee  them  fuing 
favours.*  Far  from  being  hated  or  defpifed  for  involv- 
ing ourfelves  in  all  the  little  wrangles  of  the  c6nti- 

VoL.  III.  A  a  a  nent. 
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nent,  we  might  be  refpefted  by  all  thofe  who  tnain-^ 
tain  the  juft  balance  of  Europe^  and  be  formidable  to 
thofe  alone  who  ihould  endeavour  to  break  it.* 
.  Sir  Edward  Coke  (no  Scotchman)  obfcrves  *,   how 
marvellous  a  conformity  there  was,   not  only   in    tha 
religion  and  language  of  the  two  nations,  but  alfo  io 
their  antitnt  laws,    the  defccnt  of  the  crown,  their 
parliaments,  their  titles  of  nobility,  their  officers  of 
ftate,  and  of  jnftice,  their  writs,  their  cuftoms,  and 
6¥en  the  language  of  th'eir  laws.   So  that  in  attacking 
the  Scoti  we  refledl  on  the  Englijh  b. 

Il  i&  one  oi  the  articles  of  the  union,  (of  which  tb& 
Englifh  were  more  defirous  than  the  Scots)  that  there 
fhall  be  a  communication  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
between  the  fubjeds  of  both- kingdoms,  except  where 
it  is  otherwife  excepted.  But  there  was  no  exception 
againft  any  Scotch  nobleman's  being  employed  by  the 
king.  Yet  they  who  fet  up  and  kept  up  the  late  cla- 
mour, openly  avowed  their  diflike  to  a  particular  no- 
bleman, merely  becaufc  he  was  a  Scotchman: 

Montefquieu  calls  it  an  admirable  contrivance  of  the 
^artarSi  the  conquerors  of  China^  that  they  have  in- 
corporated Cbineje  ^nd  Tartars  together,  in  their  civil 
and  military  eftabli(hment.  It  unites,  he  fays,  the 
two  nations,  it  keeps  up  a  fpirit  and  power  in  both,  and 
one  is  not  fwaUowcd  up  by  the  other,  &c.  ^  Some  far- 
iighted  politicians^  among  us^  are  againft  allowing  our 
united  brethren  of  North  Britain  the  privileges,  which 
Montefquieu  thinks  a  vidtorious  nation  ought  to  grant 
a  conquered  people.  He  fays  ^,  England  was  not  ar- 
rived at  her  highefl  relative  greatneis>  till  tbef  union. 

Exclufivc 
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•   Exclufive  of  other  motives/  fays  the  author  of  a 
Lex^ter  to  Lord  Temple,  p.  31,  [for  the  union 
between  England  ^ud  Scot/and,]  *  we  fee  prcfent  ex- 
pedience, and  the  like  caufes  interfere.  And  the  event 
having  taken  place,  all  meafures  for  producing  thai 
likenefs  and  cordiality,  which  is  the  ft rongeft  political 
bandy  (hould  be  purfued  by  every  honeft  aian ;  and 
to  this  we  are  warmly  admoniihed  by  the  example  of 
Rome,  where  the  want  of  afFedlion  between  the  new 
and  old  citizens,  threw  the  weight  of  the  former  into 
the  fcale  of  every  corrupt  party  that  arofe  in  the  ftate^ 
and  attached  them  nat  to  their  country,  but  to  a  Ma- 
rius,  a  Cinna,  a  Ca/ar.'     The  fame  author  goes  on  to 
fhew,  that  irritating  the  people  oi  North  Britain  tends 
to  make  them  either  unferviceable  friends  or  refolved 
enemies.     He  (hews  how  hurtful  their  hoftility  has 
been,  and  may  be  again  io  England^  by  joining  with 
France.    He  then  touches,  but  in  a  humane  and  gen- 
tleman-like manner,  upon  the  national  failings  of  our 
northern  brethren,  (we  are  not  ourfelves  without  faiU 
ings)  who  emerged  into  light,  and  knowledge,  and 
liberal  fentiment,  later  than  England,  and  may  there- 
fore be  fuppofed  a  little  backwarder  in  political  know- 
ledge.    *  As  I  write  fays  he,  •  without  any  defi^n  of 
lowering  that  brave  and  prudent  people  in  the  eftiifia- 
tion  of  their  neighbours,  and  my  ftridtures  being  op 
their  government,  not  on  individuals,  I  hope  I  ihall 
ftand  acquitted  in  endeavouring  to  remove  prejudices 
t^gainft  any  fyftems  which  may  promote  that  aflindila- 
tion  with  England,  for  which  I  have  contended.    Let 
Scotland  difcern,  acknowledge,    and  imitate,  where 
England  is  confeffedly  her  fuperion     It  derogates  not 
from  the  merit  of  any  fingle  perfon  to  make  the  con*- 
ceffion*     For  it  is  time,  circumftanccs,  and  fituation, 

that 
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that  have  conferred  the  fuperiority.  Let  not  England 
value  herfeif  too  much  upon  this  .accidental  iuperio- 
rity,  nor  deipife  her  northern  fellow-fubjc^ts  for  be- 
ing inferior  as  a  people,  whilft,  as  individuals,  thej 
are  inconteilibly  their  equals ;  and  let  them  confider, 
that  the  lefs  merit  they  allow  the  Scotch^  the  more  it 
is  to  be  expeded,  that  they,  as  a  brave  and  fpirited 
nation^  (hould  infift  on  ^/ 

To  this  natural  principle  of  refinance  to  injuryi 
ought,  in  common  candour,  to  be  afcribed  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  people  of  North  Britain^  in  fending  up  ad- 
dreffes  of  a  fpirit  and  tendency  contrary  to  thofe  of 
the  remonflrances  prefented  by  a  vaft  multitude  of  the 
people  of  England.  The  Nortb-Briiom  arc  farther 
from  being  ilaves  in  their  difpofition,  than  any  people 
in  the  world,  if  thofe  di  South  Britain  be  excepted;  but 
they  faw,  or  thought  they  faw»  a  very  unjuflifiable 
fpirit  of  national  prejudice^  aAing  in  many  c^  thofe 
concerned  in  the  remonftrances ;  and  they  thought 
themfelves  obliged  to  oppofe  them  on  this  very  account. 
And  this  is  the  only  public  ilep  (hey  have  taken  on  the 
occalion  j;  while  the  icatterers  of  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,  whofe  unpatriotic  and  diabolical  labour  has 
been  to  divide  the  united  kingdom,  by  reviving  the 
long- buried  animofity  between  thofe  whom  nature 
and  intered  direct  to  cultivate  peace  and  unanimity] 
have  been  but  too  much  countenanced  by  many  un- 
thinking and  narrow-^minded  people  on  this  fide  the 
I'vBeed.  it  mail  be  confeifed,  that  the  late  remon* 
ftpdnces  were,  to  fay  the  leaft,  founded  on  a  narrow 
bottom,  and  were  in  their  tendency  but  frivolous.  Had 
they  been  what  they  ought ;  had  they  propofed  fieps 

toward 
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toward  the  reftoration  of  independency  to  parliament, 
^vhich  will  eiFe(flually  fecure,  and  which  only  can  fe* 
cure  the  redrefs  of  all  internal  abufcs  in  administration ; 
had  this  been  done,  and  had  any  community  in  Nortb^ 
pr  South  Britain^  addreffed  on  the  contrary  fide,  I 
ihould  not  have  hefitated  to  declare  my  opinion  of  fuch 
(Community  to  be,  That  they  were  traitors  to  their 
pountry,  and  the  bribed  flaves  of  a  defigning  miniftry. 

hord  C/aren Jon,  in  his  fpeechon  James IL's  abdica- 
tion, lays  great  ftrefs  on  the  bad  confequences  of  the 
poffibility  of  a  rupture  with  Scot/and.  Which  (hews, 
that  the  people  oi England  bad,  in  thofe  days,  fome  re- 
gard for  their  northern  brethren-  I  hope.  Gentlemen, 
ifays  he,  •  you  will  take  into  your  confidcration  what 
is  to  become  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  if  they 
ihould  differ  from  us  in  this  point.  Then  will  that 
kingdom  be  again  divided  from  ours.  You  cannot  but 
remember  how  much  trouble  it  gave  our  anceftors, 
while  it  continued  a  divided  kingdom.  And  if  we 
{hould  go  out  of  the  line,  and  invert  the  fucceflionin 
any  point,  I  fear  you  will  find  a  difagreement  there, 
and  then  very  dangerous  confequences  may  enfue  \*  It 
fo  happened,  Ifowever,  that  the  Scots  were  of  the  fame 
mind  with  the  Englijb  in  this  point.  See  *  Declaration 
of  the  Efiates  of  Scotland  concerning  the  mi/govern  men  t 
f/  James  VII,  and  filling  up  the  throne  with  Ktng 
William  and  ^een  Mary  *>,'  in  which  all  his  irregu- 
lar proceedings  are  condemned  with  as  little  refcrve 
by  the  Scots  as  the  Englifh. 

On  occafion  of  Porteous\  affair,  A.  D.  1737*  it  was 
thought  necefTary  to  fend  for  the  5c(?r^i6  judges.  A 
long  debate  arofe  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  about  the  ho- 
nours 
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nours  to  be  (hewn  them  in  the  houfe.     One  lord^  not 
named  *  infifts   on  their  being  received  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Englijh  judges,  and  placed  on  the  woo/- 
facks,  &c.  *  The  ScotSy    fays    he,    p.   182,  *  have  a 
right  to  claim,  that  the  fame  honours,  the  fame  rc^ 
fpcifl,  may  be  (hewn  by  this  houfe  to  the  judges  of 
Scotland  as  arc  (hewn  to  the  judges  of  England^  ex- 
cepting only,  that  a  preference  is  to  be  allowed  to  th« 
latter  with  refpe6t  to  their  ranks  or  degrees/     And 
afterwards,  p,  183,  *  This  is  the  firft  time  it  has  ever 
been  thought  necefTary  to  afk  the  Scotch  judges  any 
queftions  ;  and  if  your  lordlhips  now  oblige  them  to 
attend,  I  hope  you  will  (hew  them  the  fame  honours, 
the  fame  refpe<S  you  would  (hew  the  judges  of  any  of 
the  courts  of  Wtftminfter-halU  if  they  (hould  be  or- 
dered to  attend   for  the   like  purpofe/     And   again, 
p.  184,  *  The  right  now  in  difpute  before  your  lord- 
ships, is  not  the  right  of  a  private  man,  nor  is  it  a 
right  of  a  private  nature  ;  it  is  the  right  of  a  whole 
people,  it  is  the  right  of  a  nation  once  free  and  inde- 
pendent ;  and  it  is   a  right  ftipulatcd  by  one   of  the 
moft  public  and  moft  folemn  contradls  that  was  ever 
made ;  a  contradt,  which,  on  our  parts?  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  obferve  and  fulfil  with  the  greateft  nicety,  bc- 
caufe  the  people  of  Scotland  trufted  entirely  to  our 
honour  for  a  faithful  performance  5  a  fubmitling  to  be 
governed  by  one  and  the  fame  parliament,  in  which 
they  knew  we  would  always  have  a  great  majority,  was 
really,  in  efFedl,  fubmitting  every  thing  to  our  honour; 
and  I  hope,  they  (hall  never  have  the  leaft  occa(ion  to 
repent  of  the  confidence  they  have  repofed  in  us. 
For  this  reafon,  in  all  cafes  where  the  rights  or  the 
privileges  of  the  people  of  Scotland^  by  virtue  of  the 
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articles  of  union,  come  to  be   qucftioned,  I   (hall  al- 
vrays  have  a  ftrong  bias  in  their   favour,    cfpecially 
when  the  matter  in  queftion  relates  to  a  piece  of  cere- 
nnony.     But  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  muft  think,  there 
can  be  properly  no  queftion;  for  whether  the  judges 
of  6*^0//^^^  ought  to  be  in   this   houfe  as  afliftants   to 
give  their  opinions  upon  fuch  matters  of  law,  as  may 
arife  in  the  courfe  of  our  proceedings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  judges  of  England  doy  is  a  queftion,  I 
think,  determined  not  only  by  the  articles  of  union,. 
but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itfclf  j  becaufc» 
while  Scotland  continues  to  be  governed  by  laws  dif- 
ferent from  England^  it  will  be  impoffible  for  us  to 
do  our  duty   without  fuch  affiftance.     My  lords,  as 
nothing  contributed  more  than  the  union  between  the 
two   kingdoms,  towards   the  fccuring  the  proteftant 
fucceftion  in  the  prefent  illuftrious  family^  fo  there  is 
nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  preservation   of 
that  fucceflion,    than  the  rendering  that  union  every 
day  more  firm  and  unalterable;  which  can  no  way  be 
done  more  efFcdlually  than,  by  cementing  the  people 
by  an    union  in  hearts  and  affedtiojis,  as  well  as  an 
union   eflablifhed   by  law.     While  we    have  fuch  a^ 
majority  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  the  people  cf 
Scotland  will    always     find  it    impoflible   to   break 
through,  or  diflblve  the   legal   union   which  fubfifts 
between  us^  but  if  we  fhoujd  ever  make  ufe  of  that 
majority^    which « I  hope  we  never  fhall,  to   break 
through,  or  encroach  upon  thr'e  articles,  which  have 
been   flipulated    between   us,  then   the   legal  union 
will  be ,  of  little   force,   it  will  only  fervc  to  make 
them   defperate,  and  to  run   the   rifk  even  of  their 
own  perdition,  in  order  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  yoke 
they  groan  under.     They  will  be  apt  toafcribe  to  the 
prefent  royal,  family  all  the  ills  they  feel,  or  imagine 

they 
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they  feci ;  and  if  they  fliould  unanimoufly  join  in  a 
contrary  intereft,  we  know  they  would  be  fupparted 
by  a  numerous  party  in  this  part  of  the  ifland^  as  well 
as  by  a  powerful  party  beyond  feas ;  for  which  reafon 
we  ought  to  take  all  poffible  care,  not  to  give  them 
any  juft   ground    of  complaint;  we   ought  even   to 
avoid  a  meafure  which   may  be  made  ule  of  by   the 
enemies  of  government   for   fowing   difcontent   and 
difsfFedtioa  in  that  part  of  the  ifland/     And  again, 
p.  1 8  6,  *  A?  I  am  not  of  th&t  country,  [Scotland^']  I 
have  fpoken  wi;h  the  more  freedom  in  this   debate, 
becaufe  1  think  I  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  prejudice  or 
partiality^     If  I   have  ahy,  1  ccnfefs  it  is  upon   that 
fide,  on  which  I  think  my  own  honour,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  my  country  moft  deeply  concerned^  which  I 
take  to  be  in  a  moft  exad  obfervancej  not  only  of  the 
words,  but  ot  the   fpirit  and  intention  of  the  articles 
of  union.     We  contraded  together  as  nations  quite 
independent  of    cne    another,    and    by  the    whole 
tenor  of  the  contra<ft  it  appears,  that  the  fubjeds  of 
both  kingdoms  are  intitled  to  equal  honours,  privU 
leges,  and  advantages*     We  have  no  pretence  to  any 
pre-eminence,  but  only  that  thofe  of  any  rank  in  Eng-- 
landj  (hall  have  precedence  of  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  ui 
Scotland.     This  they  have  always,  fince  the  union^ 
allowed  us,  and  I  hope  we    ihall   never  dilpute  con- 
ferring upon  any  gentleman  of  rank  in  Scotland  thefe 
marks  of  honour  or  refpedt,  which  are  beflowed  uponi 
gentlemen  of  the  fame  rank  in  England' 

Mr.  Hume  has  remarked,  that  the  hatred  between 
Prance  and  England^  fubllfts  more  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  than  the  tormer.  And  I  think  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  the  quarrel  between  England znd 
Scotland,  the  Englijh  have  often,  cfpecially  of  late, 
ihe  wn  the  greateft  inveteracy  of  the  two.    A  narrow- 
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nefs  againd  Grangers  is  indeed  the  only  national  dif- 
bofition  we  could  wifh  altered  in  the  Engli/h.  It  has 
Ibmetiniies  happened  that  England  hzs  futfered  by  this 
narrownefs.  As  in  the  cafe  of  the  rupture  between 
the  two  nations,  when  Cromweli  was  made  general 
agatnrt  the  Scots.  Had  the  Engtijh  treated  their  nor* 
Ihern  brethren  with  the  generoiity  they  (hew  to  one 
another,  the  war  had  never  happened.  A  very  (hort 
kime  before,  there  was  the  ftrifteft  amity  poffible  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  ;But  that  being  interrupted, 
by  unJuftiiiableconduAon  the  fide  of  the  E/Tg-Z/^^  (fee 
the  hiftorianis  of  thofe  times)  and  war  between  the 
two  kingdoms  following,  General  Fairfax  declined 
the  command,  fairly  declaring  that  he  thought  the 
war  againft  Scotland  unjuft.  On  this  Cromwell  [yNhot^ 
confcience  was  not  fo  rigid  as  Fairfax  %^  was  employ- 
ed. He  was  fuccefsful ;  gained  honour;  came  into 
high  power  %  and  at  laft  overfet  the  glorious  fcheme 
of  a  republic,  Which,  but  for  him,  would  probably 
have  been  eftabli(hed  in  this  country. 

But  after  all  I  have  faid  with  a  view  to  fuggefl  the 
fteceiiity  of  cofreding  the  narrownefs  of  the  Engli/b 
to  llrangef^,  and  even  to  their  northern  brethren,  let 
me  add.  That  their  incorporating  the  Sdots^  whom 
they  had  conquered  at  the  battle  of  IVorceJier^  and 
their  giving  them  fuch  advantageous  terms  at  the 
unioD^  not withftanding  their  ftrong  attachment  at  that 
time  to  what  are  called  Tory  principles,  are  proofs  of 
great  magnanimity  in  the  people  of  England. 

To  pretend  that  a  native  of  North  Britain  has  not 
a  right  to  hold  the  place  of  fecretary  of  (late,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  offices^  would  be  to  afiert,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  peculiar  mark  of  difgrace  put  upon  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  the  united  ifland,  to  place 
th»m  in  a  worfe  condition  than  thofe  of  Ireland  or  the 

Vol.  Ill;  B  b  b  Colonies  s 
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Colonies;  ift  fliort,  to  make  them  Helotes,  flavcs^ 
hewers  ofivood,  and  drawers  of  water.  If  there  be 
any  reafon  for  this  difadvantageous  diftindion,  it  ought 
to  be  produced. 

'  If  the  ScotshzA  afpark  of  fpirit  or  of  love  of  their  j 
country  left,  if  they  were  worthy  of  being  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  an  union  with  this  great  and  illuftri- 
ous  nation»  they  ought,  every  man  of  them,  to  fub- 
mit  their  throats  to  the  fword  of  the  Englijh^  rather 
than  fuffer  the  oppreflion,  the  injuftice,  the  indigokj^ 
the  ingratitude  of  fuch  a  doctrine  prevailing  againft 
them,  that  their  country  is  held  fo  infamous,  (b  ac-> 
curfed  of  God  and  man,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  the 
fame  chance  with  the  Englifh^  of  a  promifcuous  elec- 
tion of  its  natives  to  civil  and  military  pofts  ^/ 

This  filly  narrownefs  has,  in  all  times,  been  a  pre* 
judice  and  not  an  advantage.  Time  was  when  every 
little  town  infifted  on  monopolizing  its  own  manufac* 
ture*  Bridpartf  in  the  time  of  /fewry  VIIL  petition- 
ed and  (luch  was  the  ignorance  of  the  legiflatare)  ob- 
tained atl  a£t  prohibiting  the  making  of  ropes  any 
where  out  of  Bridport ;  and  the  towns  of  Worcefier^ 
Everjham^  Droitwicb^  &;c.  the  fame  for  the  woollen 
manufadure^  Has  not  England  improved  more 
iince  thefe  reftraints  were  removed^  than  while  they 
took  place  ? 

Partiality  for  cur  own  country,  and  contempt  of 
others,  arife  from  a  difpofition  as  thoroughly  defpica* 
ble  as  the  fame  partiality  in  an  individual  in  favoured 
himfelf.  How  much  more  magnanimous  does  the 
modefty  of  Horace  appear,  when  he  advifes  the  R(h 
man  writers  to  ftudy  the  Greek  models^  than  if  he  had 
preferred  thofe  of  his  own  country  P 

^ Wm 
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NoAurna  verfate  inanoy  v^rfate  diurna. 

How  graceful  is  Cicero^  (even  the  vain  Cicero>s)  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  iuperiority  of  the  Gauls  to  his 
countrymen  in  bodily  ftrength,  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
cunning,  and  oi  Greece  in  the  arts  ?  And  when  Virgil 
owns,  that  other  countries  may  produce  abler  orators 
and  artifls  than  thofe  of  Rome^ 

Excodent  alii  fpenintiay  5ec. 

do  we  not  efteem  bis  candour  much  more  than  if  he 
had  iet  his  country  above  all  others  ?  It  is,  in  (hort, 
always  to  be  concluded,  that  he  who  difparages  other 
countries,  is  both  conceited  and  ignorant.  He  over- 
praifes  his  own  country  becaufe  it  is  his  ;  and  he  def-^ 
pifes  other  countries,  becaufe  he  does  not  know  themf 
Accordingly  national  prejudice  appears  always  ftrongefl: 
in  the  vulgar. 

*  Opera  pretium  foret ^  &c.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  recite  the  tragical  proceedings  which  our  national 
inhofpitaltty  of  difpofition,  and  our  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  ftrangers,  have  produced,  as  well  in  |he 
feigns  of  King  Jobn^  Henry  ^  Edward  II.  Henry  VI.  as 
lately,  that  we  may  hereafter  extingut(h  this  infamy, 
and  n^w  that  we  are  enlightened  with  the  beams  of 
ai>etter  religion,  we  may  behave  ourfelves.  with  more 
humanity  to  ftrangers  ^' 

'  Anglis  ut  plurimuntj  &c.  The  Englijb  in  general 
admire  themfelves,  their  national  manners,  genius, 
and  courage^  above  all  others.  This  difpofition  oc« 
cafiotis  inch  a  bluntnefs  in  the  behaviour  of  thofeof 
them  who  have  not  travelled,  that,  in  fpeaking  and 
writing,  they  difdain  to  ufe  the  comnion  terms  of 
politencfs,  as  thinking  them  too  flavifh  ^ 

Even 
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Even  the  Spaniards^  though  famous  for  their  narrow 
and  fufpicious  temper,  obferving  the  depopulation  of 
their  country  by  the  expuliion  of  the  M^rs  and  yews^ 
Invited  all  foreign  manufadurere  and  farmers  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  to  come  and  fettle  in  Spain^ 
offering  them  perpetual  immunity  from  taxes^. 

The  ftates  oi  Holland  ^tid  Weft  Frijeiand^  in  their 
decree  for  eftablifhing  their  liberty,  alter  obferviog, 
that  they  have  remained  unfubdued  either  by  internal 
or  external  force  for  8pp  years,  afTert,  that  this  is  fiogly 
owing  to  a  conft^nt  harmony  among  themfelves^ 

By  4  James  h  C  i.  the  Jaws  of  hoftility  between 
England  and  Scotland  gre  utterly  repealed^  '  feeing  all 
enmity  and  hoftility  of  former  times  between  the  two 
kingdoms  and  people  is  now  happily  taken  away^  an4 
under  the  government  of  hislVlajefty»  as  under  one  pa- 
rent and  head,  turned  into  brotherly  friend(hip«  b'  &c. 

Mgy  it  not  be,  with  ju(li(:e,  affirmed,  that  though 
the  Englijhy  ^  take  them  for  all  in  all,  as  Hamlet  fzys, 
are  fuch  ^  people  that  we  can  oo  where  look  upon 
their  like,' yet  they  y^ould  be  improved  by  a  little 
French  politenefs,  a  litde  German  fteadinefs*  a  little 
Dutch  frugality,  and  a  litde  Scotch  education  Mn  other 
words,  Are  we  not  too  rough  in  our  mann#s,  too 
impatient  under  adveriity,  too  prone  to  luxury  and 
pleafure,  too  much  attached  to  money,  and  too  ne- 
gligent of  the  improve^ient  of  the  piind  ? 

Let  us  hear  Lord  Lyttkton  9  on  the  fubjed):. 

^  England  has  fecured  by  the  union  every  public 
bleding  which  was  before  enjoyed  by  her,  and  has 
greatly  augmented  her  ilrength*     The  martial  Ipirit 

of 
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of  tha  Scots,  their  hardy  bodies»  their  acute  and  vi- 
gorous minds,  their  induftry,  th^ir  adlivity,  are  now 
employed  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  ifland.  He  is 
now  a  bad  Scotchman  who  is  not  a  good  Englijhman^ 
and  he  is  a  bad  EngUJhman  who  is  not  a  good  Scotch^ 
psaHf  And  ^  To  refift  the  union  is  to  rebel  againft 
nature.wi«*She  has  joined  the  two  countries,  has  fenced 
them  both  with  the  fea  againd  the  invadon  of  all 
other  nations ;  but  has  laid  them  entirely  open  the 
one  to  the  other.  Accurfed  be  he  who  endeavours 
to  divide  them .-^-ni* What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
put  afdnder  ^' 

Thejufltce  of  the  late  accufation  againfl:  our  nor- 
thern brethren  as  if  not  fu€iciently  attached  to  liberty, 
will  appear  from  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  prefident  Brad/haw,  before  pafling  fentence  on 
Charles  I.  obferved,  that  many  kings  had  been,  for 
jnifgovernment,  depofed  and  imprifoned  by  their  fub- 
jeifts;  and  particularly  that  in  Scotland  oi  109  kings, 
the  greateft  part  were  proceeded^  againft,  depofed,  or 
Imprifoned,  particularly  C^^r/f/s  grandmother  ^. 

Scotland  h^d  trial  byjuries  of  9,  11,  13,  15,  or  more, 
^len  of  known  character,   as  early  as  ^.  D.  840  <^» 

*  Scotland,  through  all  ages  till  the  battle  of  IFor^ 
fefiery  maintained  her  independency  againft  the  force 
and  fraud  of  the  Engli/h  and  French  monarchies  ^/ 

'  I  muft  take  leave  to  put  the  reprefentatives  of  thi$ 
nation  \^Scotland]  in  mind,  that  no  monarchy  in  Eu^ 
fo^  Was,  befoie  the  union  of  the  crowns,  more  \\^ 

mited 
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mitedy  nor  any  people  more  jealous  of  their  liber« 
tics*/ 

•  Thefc  principles  [of  arbitrary  power]  were  firft 
introduced  among  us  [the  Scots]  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  and  the  prerogative  extended  to  the  ruin 
cf  theconftitutioni  chiefly  by  the  prelatical  party  K' 

No  legate  from  the  Pope  ever  entered  Scotland  . 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elixa-^ 
beib  the  flame  of  liberty  burnt  very  dim  in  England. 
Yet  in  thofe  very  times,  '  the  Scotch  comn>iflioners  at 
London^ttfenttA  memorials, containing  realbns  for  de« 
poling  their  queen,  and  feconded  their  arguments  witli 
examples  drawn  from  the  Scotch  hiftory,  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  moft  fa« 
iDous  divines.  The  lofty  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had 
entertained  of  the  abfolute  indefeaflble  right  of  io- 
vereign^,  occafioned  her  being  (hocked  at  thefe  repub- 
lican topics^/ 

James  L  complained  fadly  of  the  laucinefs  of  iis 
Scotch  fubjeds,  and  expected  to  do  what  he  pleafed 
when  he  came  to  England.  The  Scots  had  murmured^ 
and  adually  taken  up  arms,  when  the  king  or  his 
miniflers  did  not  govern  to  their  mind.  They  bad  de« 
throned  his  mother,  and  put  him  in  her  place,  during 
her  life :  Therefore  they  confidered  him  as  dependant 
on  them.  James  was  infatuated  with  the  notions  ci 
abfolute  power. 

Their  (leady  refiflance  againft  the  fooliih  and  tyrant 
nical  fancy  of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  of  impoiing  upca 

them 
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^em  the  liturgy,  (hews  a  fpirit  very  far  from  flavifh** 
When  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  the  king's  orders, 
^(ked  them  what  would  fatisfy  them^  they  anfwered, 
I^othing  but  a  parliament  and  general  affemblyf  which 
they  would  call  of  their  own  authority,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  king's  ;  and  that  they  would  as  foon  re- 
nounce their  bapcifmy  as  the  covenant  \  1  wi(h  we 
faw  fuch  a  fpirit  in  England  on  a  proper  occafion«f 
«  This  was  the  fountain  from  whence  out  enfuing 
troubles  didfpring/  fajs  Wbitelocke^.  So  that  the  re- 
fiftance,  which  in  the  end  overthrew  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.  took  its  rife  in  Scotland. 

A  Scotch  gentleman,  who  came  into  England  with 
king  James  U  obferving  how  the  Englijb  flattered  him, 
faid,  Thir  foulke  wull  fpull  a  gude  keeng. 
,  There  was  more  fenfe  in  the  Scots  pimiing  down 
Charles  II.  too  much  (if  too  much  could  be)  at  his  arr 
rival  in  that  country,  than  in  the  Englijh  leaving  him 
too  much  at  large  at  the  Reftoration.  Does  not  this 
(hew  that  the  Scots  are  not  enemies  to  liberty  more 
than  the  Englijh? 

..  The  city  of  Edinburgh  had  itQm*K\ng  William  z 
grant  of  its  guard  of  300  fnen,  ^  on  account  of  the 
laudable  zeal  they  dilcovered,  when  religion  and  li- 
bc Ay  lAvere  at  ftake  ^\ 

The  people  of  Scotland  (hewed  themfelves  friends  to 
liberty  in  the  year  1760  «j  elcdedaPeer  laft  vacancy, 
^  D.  '770,  in  dired  oppoiition  to  the  court,  which 

bad. 
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had^  as  always,  the  modefty  to  idterpole  on  that  oc^ 
cafion  A. 

]f  James  L  and  his  Ton  Cbdrles  L  and  jafriet  IL  had 
read  Bucbanaris  works,  they  might  have  lived  and 
died  in  peace.  There  they  would  have  learned,  thai 
kings  are  the  protedtors  not  nlafters  of  their  kingdoms; 
that  a  kingdom  is  a  fteWardihip,  not  an  eftate.  That 
if  princes  were  republicans,  fubjet^s  would  be  royal* 
]fl;8;  and  that  the  more  authority  princes  challange^ 
the  lefs  free  fubjeds  will  grant,  and  contrarywife. 

What  country  has  produced  more  ftrenous  advo- 
cates for  liberty  than  Buchanan  and  Fletcbef?  Btfliop 
Burnet  was  a  very  active  promoter  of  the  Revolution^ 
as  well  as  an  able  writer  on  the  fide  of  liberty^  The 
late  earl  of  Stair  was  turned  out  of  all  his  employ- 
ments by  Walpohf  on  account  of  his  free  principles^ 
The  great  duke  of  ArgyU  was  a  conftant  champion 
in  parliament  againft  all  the  enflaving  meafures  of  his 
titnes.  And  in  the  year  1741,  ^  the  approaching  feffioo' 
(fays  I'indal^)  *  being  the  laft  of  the  parliament,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  have  one  returned  which  (hould 
be  againft  the  minifter.  Though  thefe  endeavours 
were  general  all  over  the  kingdom,  where  the  oppo- 
iition  had  any  intereft,  they  were  moft  prevalent  in 
Scotland^  where  the  duke  of  Argyle  exerted  htn^eif 
with  extraordinary  vigour— —and  foon  acquired  in- 
fluence enough  to  procure  a  great  majority  of  the 
Scotch  reprefentatives  againft  the  court  at  the  iiext 

elcdion/ 

The 
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The  earl  of  Marcbmotmt  was  a  confliant  bppofer  of 
Walpole  and  his  corrupt  meafures. . 

And  fee  the  brave  fpeechcs  of  Mcffrsi  Erjkine  and 
JDundafs  againft  the  army  \ 

To  conclude  this  head,  you  txiay  depend  upon  it, 
my  good  countrymen,  that  neither  railing  againd  the 
ScotSf  nor  even  breaking  the  union,  nor  maiTacring  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  North  Britain^  (for  who  can 
tell  how  far  our  incendiaries  wi{h  to  carry  their  ani* 
mofity)  nor  any  popular  cry  againft.lord- — ^or  for 
Mr. — i— ,nor  anyother  party-objcft,  is  of  confequence 
enough  to  be  named  in  a  day  with  the  redoration  of 
independency  to  parliament.  They  who  are  for  this 
indifpeniible  meafure  are  undoubted  friends  to  Eng^ 
land  I  they  who  are  againft  it,  no  itiatter  what  ban- 
ners they  lift  umier,  they  are  more  defirous  of  the 
femoluments  of  placed  and  pen£[onS|  than  ftudious  of 
the  good  of  their  country.     But  to  return  ) 

It  may  bet^jeiS:ed,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
gentlemen  properly  qualified  to  fend  into  parliament, 
when  fo  many,  mtift  be  new  men  every  new  parlia- 
ment. To  this  may  be  anfwered,  That  if  the  poiiibi- 
lity  of  bribing  were  taken  away,  which  I  have  above 
(hewn  may  be  done,  any  man  of  common  fenfe  and 
common  honcfty  may  be  a  member ;  becaufe  his  con- 
ftituents  may  inftrud:  him  how  to  vote,  and  he  will  have 
no  intereil  feparate  from  that  of  his  country,  and 
thefpeaker,  clerks,  officers,  &c.  who  may  be  per- 
manent, will  be  mafters  of  forms  and  the  routine  of 
bufinefs. 

If  it  be  faidi  the  boroughs,  which  fend  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  hottfe,  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  right  they 
have  enjoyed  by  fo  long  pre/iription ;  which  muft  for 
Vol.  hi.  C  c  c  ever 
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ever  (hut  the  door  againft  all  propofals  of  rendering 
parliamentary  reprefentation  adequate  ;  the  anfwer  is 
fcafy :  The  rotten  boroughs  obtained  their  right  through 
the  indircft  views,  or  the  caprice,  of  a  fet  of  crowned 
beads.  General  good  is  to  be  fecurcd,  though  to  the 
prejudice  of  unjuft  privilege.  The  more  antient  the 
grievance,  the  more  is  redrefs  wanted,  if  this  objec- 
tion be  valid  in  this  cafe,  there  can  be  no  refornaaiion, 
nor. any  new  law  or  regulation  made  ;  for  every  new 
law  brings  prejudice  to  fome  individuals.  See  above, 
vol.  I.  p.  62,  et' alibi. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  cry  of  the  defenders 
of  prefent  mcafures^  '  What  would  you  have  ?  Is  not 
cverj;  perion  free  to  do  what  he  pleafes  ?  Would  you 
pofTefs  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  that  which  all 
enjoy  at  prefent?'  But  may  not  this  be  faid  in  a 
country,  and  at  a  period  when  the  confiitutton  of  thzi 
country  is  overturned  I  For  that  will  always  be  the 
cafe,  where  the  genius  of  the  government,  though 
aofolate,  is  mild.  I  doubt  not,  but  the  partifans  of 
Augujim  lulled  the  Romans  to  fubmiffion  with  fuch 
dilcourfes  as  thefe  \  for  the  individuals  were  as  free  at 
Rome  the  very  next  year  after  the  bloody  profcriptioa 
V  as  at  an  end,  as  in  England  now.  But  would  a 
Brutus  or  a  Cajfius  have  let  themfelves  be  deceived  by 
iuch  means  into  a  fubmiffion  to  Auguftus  ?  No.  They 
would  have  rewarded  him  for  violating  the  eonjtitution 
as  they  did  Julius. 

*  Pour  la  populace^  &c^  As  to  the  common  people, 
it  is  never  from  a  defire  of  attacking  that  they  rife, 
but  from  impatience  of  fufFering^.' 

1  he  inertia  and  timidity  of  the.pcople  are  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  reformation.     It  is  mi 

flatefmen 
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ftatefmen  nor  clergymen  that  promote  reformations 
either  in  the  ftate  or  the  church  ;  it  lies  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  very  hard  to  drive  the  people  to  it.  This 
is  well  known  to  all  tyrants  in  church  and  ftate;  and 
their  hope  is  that  the  people  will  not  ftir,  till  they  be 
violently  abufed:  and  unfortunately  it  is  then  com- 
moniy  too  late.  For  the  tyrant  and  his  topis  muft 
have  a  confiderable  confidence  in  tl>rir  own  ftrength, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  caufe  of  liberty,  before  they 
v^rill  venture  on  thofe  violences;  and  then  there  is  but 
Jjctle  hope  of  procuring  a  revolution. 

•  *  Far  from  being  ready  to  proted  the  rights  of  o- 
therSy  every. one  muft  have  feen  his  own  many  times 
flagrantly  attacked,  before  he  relolves  to  defend  them; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  great  an  advantage 
government  takes  from  that  want  of  fpirit  to  oppofe 
its  criminal  attempts^  and  how  much  it  concerns 
public  liberty,  that  fubjeds  be  not  too  patient. 

When  we  perufe  attentively  the  hiftory  of  defpo* 
tifm,  we  fometimcs  behold  with  aftoniftiment  a  hand- 
ful of  men  keeping  a  whole  nation  in  awe.  That 
inconfiderate  moderation  of  the  people,  that  timidity, 
that  fatal  propenfity  to  feparatc  their  common  inte- 
refts,  are  the  true  caufes  of  this  furprifing  phaenome- 
non.  For  what  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  if  every 
one  is  to  continue  filcnt «/ 

Whatever  cxcufes  or  delays  may  be  interpofcd  by 
the  interefted,  or  the  timid,  one  thing  is  indifputa^ly 
clear,  viz*  That,  as  above. obferved,  if  there  be  now 
difficulties  in  the  way,  thofe  difficulties  will  not  be 
lefTened  by  time,  but  increafed  and  multiplied.  As  a 
prcfumptuous  finner,  by  putting  of  repentance,  ren- 
jders  his  own  reftoration  more  and  more  difficult,  fo  it 
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18  with  nations.  Corruption  and  venality^  if  they  be 
not  rooted  out,  will  increafe  more  and  more,  and  tbe 
power  of  the  court  will  inpreafe  with  them. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  all  fuch  cafes  arifcs  fTon\ 
the  inertia  of  the  people.  Would  all  tbe  independent 
people  of  England  fet  themfelves  in  earneft  to  begio 
and  carry  on  the  great  work>  what  could  prevent  their 
fuccefs  ?  % 

The  excellent  Sidney  employs  his  whole  41ft  fc&iaa 
in  proving,  that*  the  people,  for  whom,  and  by  whom 
the  magiftrate  is  created,  qan  only  judge  whether  he 
rightly  performs  his  office,  or  not/—  *  The  people/ 
fays  he,  p.  43  b,  '  cafinot  be  deprived  of  their  natural 
rights  upon  a  frivolous  pretence  to  that*  which  never 
was,  nor  ever  can  be.  They  who  create  magiftrades^ 
and  gtye  to  them  fuch  name,  form,  ^nd*  power  as  the; 
think  &U  do  only  know,  whether  the  eqd  for  ^hich 
they  were  created  be  performed  or  not.  They  whq 
give  a  being  to  the  power  which  had  none,  can  only 
judge  whether  it  be  eniployed  to  their  welfare,  or 
turned\  to  their  ruin.  They  do  not  fet  up  one  or  9 
few  men,  that  they  and  their  pofterity  may  live  in 
fplendour  and  greatnefs,  but  that  juftice  may  be  ad- 
miniftred,  virtue  eflabli(hed,  and  provifion  made  for 
the  public  fafety.  No  wife  tnan  will  think  this  can 
be  done,  if  thofe  who  fet  tbemfelve;  to  overthrow 
the  law,  are  to  be  their  own  judges/  Agaio, 
p.  %29»  *  Jtt  is  as  eafy  for  the  people  to  judge  whether 
iheir  governors,  who  have  introduced  corruption, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  order,  and  rempyed  if  they 
would  not  be  reclaimed,  or  whether  they  fiiould  b^ 
fuffcred  to  ruin  them  and  their  poflerity;  as  it  is  for 
me  to  judge  whether  I  fliould  put  away  my  fervant, 
if  I  knew  he  intended  to  poifon  or  murder  me,  and  had 
a  certain  facility  of  accofnpliffiing   his  defign;  or 
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v(fhether  I  ihould  continue  him  in  my  fervice  till  be 

had  performed  it.     Nay  the  matter  is  fo  much  the 

nfiore  plain  on  the  fide  of  the  nation  as  the  difpropor-^ 

tion  of  merit  between  a  whole  people,  and  one  or  a 

few  men  intrufted  with  the  power  of  governing  them 

is  greater  than  between  a  private  man  and  his  fervant. 

This  is  fo  fully  confirmed  by  the  general  confent  of 

mankind,  that  w^  know  no  government  that  has  not 

frequently  either  been  altered  in  form,  or  reduced  to 

its  original  purity,  by  changing  the  families  or  per- 

fons  who  abufed  the  powenwith  which  tiiey  had  been 

intrufted.     Thofe  who  have  wanted  wifdom  and  vir- 

tue  rightly  and  feafonably  to  perform  this,  have  been 

foon  deftroyed/ 

*  It  has  been  the  general  unhappinefs  of  countries, 
in  which  corruption  has  prevailed,  that  the  bad  men 
arc  bold  and  enter prifing,  forward  and  adlive ;  where- 
as fuch  as  keep  their  integrity,  are  unadtive ;     cold 
and  lazy ;  contented  with   the  barren  praife  of  not 
being  guilty  themfelves,  they  fuffer  others  to  invade 
fo  much  power^^  as  that  they  can  do  hurt,   and  do  it 
fafely,  and  in  a  nation  debauched  in  principles,  many 
parts  of  the  ftate  may  be  filled  by  perfons  of  high 
knowledge  and  virtue ;  but  their  love  and  zeal  for 
^he  public,  and  their  vigilance  for  its  fafety,  their 
prudence,  forcfight,  and  caution,  fhall  be  all  rendered 
inefFedual  by  the  over-ruling   madnefs  of    others; 
The  fide  which  would  tread  in  the  path  of  honefty 
and  wifdom,  (hall  be  overborn  and  ftiovcd  out  of  the 
way,  by  the  crowd  and  ftrong  faftion  of  thofe  who 
find  their   Account  in  promoting  diforder  and  mil- 
government.     Such  as  maintain  their  underftanding 
in  this  general  frenzy,  (hall  be  admired  but  not  fol- 
lowed; efteemed,  but  not  confulted ;  heard,  but  not 
fcgardcd,    IVlcnd  things  they  cannot ;  if  they  will  be 

quietly 
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quietly  wife  and  fay  nothings  they  are  endured  $  and 
ifinaflivc,  they  arc  fufFeredj  when  their  fupcrior, 
ikill  is  forgiven  and  connived  at,  when  fuch  as  have 
more  than  common  endowments  are  allowed  to  fub- 
fift  and  prefervc  themfelves,  thouf^ih  they  cannot  favc 
their  country,  it  is  thought  a  fufEcient  favour  ;  but 
all  the  while  they  (hall  be  made  uncafy;  purfued  with 
malicious .  .whifpers,  blackened  as  •  difaffed^ed,  and 
made  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  till  at  lail  they  are 
forced  to  retire,  and  let  their  brethren  of  the  ftate  ruia 
and  betray  the  nation 'in  quiet »•' 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  fay  worthlefs  lazy 
flatefmen.  It  is  impoffible  to  amend  any  thing  either 
in  the  ftate  or  the  church.  With  how  much  more 
reafon  might  the  great  Czar  Pe^er  have  excufed  himfclf 
from  the  glorious  laboiirs  he  undertook  for  the  good  of 
his  vaft  dominion  !  '  Thefe  Ruffians^  he  might  have 
faid,  *  arc  grown  inveterate  in  their  errors  and  bad 
cuftoms.  What  chance  is  there  of  drawing  a  fct  of 
unreafoning  and  bigotted  favages  from  their  old  pre- 
judices, to  which  they  have  been  ipfeparably  attache^ 
for  an  innumerable  feries  of  ages  ?' 

See  Charles  I/s  proclamation  again  ft  ftirringnew  opif 
nions^.     Old  errors  were  preferable  to  new  truth. 

*  The  political  conftitution  of  Poland hzs  been  the 
fource  of  continual  misfortunes.  Yet  the  natives  arc 
attached  to  it  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  and  cfpecially 
to  thofc  parts,  which  produce  the  greateft  inconvcr 
nienciesc/  ^ 

Even  fuch  falutary  regulations  as  the  reformation  of 
the  Calendar,  demoliiliing  the  city-gates,  and  new  pav- 
ing 
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isg  the  ftreets,  ■  improving  the  roads  by  fetting  up  turn 
pikes,  eftabliftiing  county- workhoufes,  have  been  ftrc- 
nuoufly  oppofed  by  wrong-headed,  or  interefted  men. 

A  French  gentleman,  whorefidcd  foinc  time  in  Eng* 
land^  returning  to  his  own  country,  among  other  re- 
marks on  the  charadcr  of  the  Englijh^  obferved,  That 
they  never  redrelTed  any  nuifance,  till  fome  notable 
mifchief  confequent  upon  it,  compelled  them  ». 

How  can  the  people  be  too  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
whipi  they  know,  that  the  bed  of  kings  and  govern- 
ments,  are,  to  fay  the  lead:,  more  folitttous  about  their 
own  power  than  about  the  *^eoplc's  liberties ;  that  the 
bell:  kings  and  governments  are  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  power  they  find  within  their  reach,  however  un- 
juftly  acquired  by  their  predeceiTors  ;  fo  that  the  evil 
done  by  a  tyrannical  government  is  feldom  efFedually 
excluded  by  a  good  oae,  while  the  good  done  by  a  juft 
goverjimjsnt  is  often  overfet  by  a  fucceeding  tyranny. 

I  have  (hewn  you,  my  dear  countrymen,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  going  on  in  the  way  we  are  in,  with- 
out timely  redreis ;  that  we  have  nothing  before  our 
eyes,  but  the  diminution  of  our  trade,  and  confequently 
of  the  national  income,  which  muft  produce  a  defici- 
ency of  that  which  ought  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the 
dividends,  after  which  may  be  expedled  to  follow  the 
defpair  and  rage  of  thoufands  reduced  to  beggary, 
againAthofe  who  (hall  be  thefuppofed  caufesof  this  mif- 
chief; all  which  may  lead  on  to  infurrections  of  the 
people,  to  burning  of  houfes,  cutting  of  throats,  and 
this  horrible  confufion  may  be  expedled  to  end,  as  thofe 
in  Denmark  did  lately,  in  a  general  requeft  to  the  reign- 
ing prince,  to  give  the  nation  peace,  by  taking  into  his 

own 
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own  hands  the  whole  pottrer^  whith  is  now  in  king^ 
lords,  and  commons,  and  making  himfelf  what  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  now^ 

Why  mud  (laves  be  chained ;  bat  becauife  flavery  is 
a  ftate  of  Aich  mifery,  that  no  perfon  will  continue  id 
it,  if  he  can  extricate  himfelf. 

The  Spartan  helotes^  the  Roman  flaves  in  the  erga- 
flula,  the  negroes  in  the  Wefi-indies^  all  have  at  times 
flruggled  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  Shall  it  be 
faid,  that  the  Englijh  only  are  to  be  brought  fo^ear 
flavery  tamely  ?  •  ^ 

*  Germany  and  Rome  co.itinuing,  the  one  in  a  &zte 
of  liberty,  the  other  of  flavery ,  yield  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  and  evident  proof  of  the  confequences  that  attend 
thofe  conditions.     That  great  city^  which  from  fmall 
beginnings  in  a  free  ftate,  extended  its    empire  (o 
widely,  that  as    Livy  exprefles*  himfelf,  it  laboured 
under  its  own  greatnefs ;  that  city,  *whofe  inhabitants 
whilft  it  was  free,  notwithflanding  its  continual  war9^ 
multiplied  fo  fafl,  that  it  fent  colonies  into  the  re- 
moteit  parts  of  ijts  far  extended  command ;  when  re« 
duced  to  flavery,  foon  became  depopulated,  ^s  did  its 
provinces :  though  many  means  were  tried  to  allure 
and  compel  the  inhabitants   to  marry^  yet  they   all 
proved  ineffedual,  and  well  they  might,  for  who 
would  exert  his  induflry  in  acquiring  a  property,  that 
was  infecure,  or  get  childt^n,  who  could  be  certain  of 
no  other  inheritance  but  flavery,  and  were  fure  of  that  I 
The  fl:rength  of  the  empire  was  not  only  decayed  in 
numbers,  but  more  in  fpirit  ^  for  flavery  debafes  the 
minds  of  men :  and  it  fares  with  nations  as  with  pri- 
vate perfons  :  both  by  oppreflion  grow  flupid  and  de« 
cline,  even  as  low  as  the  brutal  part^of  the  creation^ 
unlefs  they  have  fpirit  enough  to  relieve  themfelves. 
And  then  the  caufcs  of , their  woe,  as  in  juftice  they 

ought. 
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>ught,  and  ever  will,  meet  with  an  ample  retrifa*^ 
tion  a/ 

The  Authors  of  the  Antient  Universal  His- 
tory thus  defcribe  the  lamentable  fall  of  the  mighty 
'Roman  empire  ^. 

^  Thus  ended  the  greateft  cbmnlonwealth,  and  at 
the  fatile  time  began  the  greateft  monarchy,  that  had 
6ver  been  knoWn,  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex- 
celled in  power,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  all 
the  monarchies  and  empires  which  had  preceded  it. 
It  coitiprehehded  the  greateft,  and  by  far  the  beft  part 
of  Europe^  Afia^  and  Africa^  being  near  four  thoufand 
fniles  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth. 
As  to  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have*  by 
a  modeft  c6mputation  been  reckoned  to  attiount  to 
forty  millions  of  our  money  t  but  the  Romans  them« 
felves  now  ran  head-long  into  all  manner  of  luxury 
and  effeminacy.     The  people  were  become  a  mere 
mob  I  thofe  who  were  wont  to  diredl  mighty  wars, 
to  raife   and  depofe  great   kings^  to  beftow  or  take 
away  potent  empires,  were  fo  funk  and  debauched^ 
that  if  they  had  but  bread  and  (hoes,  their  ambition 
went  no  higher.    The  nobility  were   indeed  more 
polite  thaain  former  ages;  but  at  the  fame  timeidle, 
venal,  infenfible  of  private  virtue,  utter  Grangers  to 
public  glory  or  difgrace,  void  df  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  their  country   and   folely  intent  on  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  emperor^    as  knowing  that  certaia 
wealth  and  preferment  were  the  re  wards  of  ready  fub« 
million,  acquiefcehce,  and  flattery.  No  wonder  there- 
fore they  loll  their  liber ty^  Without  being  ever  again 
able  to  retrieve  it.*  .  .  .    '  ^ 

Vol.  III.  Ddd    ^^  Slaves 
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.Slaves  lofe  all  courage  for  war*     When    LuculM 
was  told  how  numerous  ^igranes's  army  was,    *  No 
matter,  fays  he,   the   lion   never  hefitates  about  the 
number  of  the  (heep/     His  army  was  but  1 4,000. 
j4ge^!aus  invzdtd  the  Perjian   empire  with    14,00a 
men,  and  drove  all  refiftance  before  him.    The  little 
free  ftate  of  Athens  was  always  an  overmatch  for  that 
vaft  enflaved  empire.     In  the  war  between  Cyrus  and 
ArtaxerxeSf  13,000  Greeks  routed  900,000  Perfiam. 
The  fame  Gr^^i^/,  reduced  to  10,000,  made  good  their 
retreat  under  the  command  of  Xenopbon^  through  a 
hoftile  country  of  2300  miles. 

lL\it,Greeks  2ind  Romans,  becaufe  free,  conquered  the 
enflaved  nations.  The  only  formidable  enemies  the 
Jatter  had  were  the  free  Carthaginians.  With  the  li- 
berties of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  funk  their  valour. 
What  are  now  the  defcendants  of  thofe  conquerors  of 
the  world  ? 

Xerxes^  with  his  world  in  arms,  was  defeated  by  a 
handful  of  Greeks,  and  fled  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
he  took  only  a  month  to  perform  the  fame  journey 
]|;iomeward,  in  which  he  fpent  fix  from  his  fetting  out 
to  his  arrival  in  Greece. 

The  free  trading  city  of  Tyre  coft  Al^ander  the 
Great  more  trouble  to  conquer,  than  all  wflia.  And 
though  he  demolifhc4  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  be 
thought  it  could  never  more  lift  its  head,  in  19  years 
afterwards  it  was  in  a  condition  to  (land  a  fiege  of  i^  \ 
months  by  Antigonus. 

Where  liberty  is  reftrained,  corpmerce  languKhes. 
Compare  old  Tyre,  Carthage,  England,  Holland^  Fenia^ 
the  free  Han/e  towns,  with  all  other  cpuotries  in  wJbidt 
commerce  has  been  attempted.  The  prolyl  tyrants 
ot  France  have  never  been  able  to  eftablifli  an  Eafi 
India  company,   while  thofe  of  England  and  Holland 
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si(loni(h  the  world,  and  overawe  the  greateft  of  the 
caftern  empires  K 

All  the  beft  writers  on  tradi:  labour  to  fliew,  that 
even  in  this  free  country  trade  is  too  much  cramped 
by  duties ;  and  that  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  gene- 
ral advantage,  that  the  revenues  were  raifed  rather 
any  other  way. 

Nav^l  power  cannot  fubfifl:  without  commerce,  nor 

commerce  without  liberty.     The  naval  force  of  the 

great  but  enflaved  kingdoms  of  France   and  Spain   is 

contemptible,  while  that  of  the  little    republic  of 

Holland  has  long  been  formidable.     In  two  pionths 

after  their  defeat  in  Cromwell^  time,  they  fitted  out  a 

fleet  of  140  men  of  war.  Whereas  the  Spaniards  have 

never  recovered  the  lofs  of  their  armada  in  the  days  of 

queen  Elizabeth. 

France  has  almoft  every  advantage  above  England 
towards  thriving,  yet  England  hitherto  thrives  better 
than  France.  Holland  labours  under  every  difadvan- 
tage,  yet  makes  almoft  as  good  a  figure  as  England. 
Were  England 2.%  well  governed  as  Holland^  would  not 
(he  be  greatly  fuperior  to  Holland?  Were  France  g^f'^ 
verned  as  Holland  is,  would  not  flic  be  ftill  more  fuperior 
to  both  England  and  Holland  as  to  wealth  and  com- 
merce ?  How  foolifli  then  the  cry  of  the  court-fyco- 
phants,  *  Your  thriving  is  a  proof  that  you  are  well 
governed.  No :  on  the  contrary,  our  not  thriving 
in  proportion  to  H&lland^  is  a  proof  that  we  are  not  fo 
well  governed. 

All  the  kingdoms  oi  Europe^  as  the  G(?/j&j  and  Van^ 
dab  fettled  them,  were  free  ^  j  yet  the  moft  complete 
(lavery  grew  out  of  the  feudal  tenures  fct  up  by  them, 
with  the  dcfign  of  fecuring  themfelves  againft  foreign 

enemies, 

r  See  Da^jgriani^  Gee,  CBild,  Decker^  FoJiUth^ayt^  Anderfon. 
b  Robert/ori%  Hut,  Ch,  V.  i.  13. 
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enemijcs*  by  giving  lands  to  thofe  who  ferved  in  the 
wars,  which  gave  landholders  an  opportunity  of  ereQ- 
ing  themfelves  into  defpots*  and  deftroyed  all  inter- 
nal happinefs.  So  naturally  doesflavery  (leal  upon  man- 
kind^ and'  fo  precarious  is  the  hold  they  have  of  li- 
berty. 

Where  liberty  is  loft,  property  there  is  none.  In 
the  enflaved  part§  of  It^Iy^  the  people  perifb  widi 
hunger  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  becaufe  the  fruits  of  chq 
earth  are  not  their  own.  In  France^  if  a  peafant  has 
faved  5L  he  muft  bury  it  in  the  ground,  left  the  fer- 
mier  general,  hearing  of  it,  tax  him  accordingly. 

In  an  enflaved  country,  there  may  be  magnificence; 
but  \i  is  confined  to  the  capital,  the  feat  of  the  tyrant* 
All  befides  is  poverty  and  defolation. 

The  authors  of  the  Antient  Uuniverfal  Hiftpry  »de? 
fcribe  as  follows  the  horrors  of  flavery : 

*  Thefe  threp  tyrants,  Antony ^  Lepidus^  and  OSuvi" 
anus,  went  on  adding  daily  to  the  number  of  the  pro- 
scribed, till  it  amounted  to  300  fenators,  and  above 
2000  knights.  |t  is  impoftible  to  paint  the  horrors 
of  this  bloody  profpription.  By  it  every  confiderable 
man  ip  RomCf  who  was  difliked,  or  fufpedted  by  the 
triumvirate  p  difapprove  their  tyranny,  who  was  rich, 
and  had  wherewithal  tQ  glut  their  avarice,  was  doomed 
to  die.  As  it  was  death  to  conceal  or  help  them,  and 
^rnple  reward^  were  given  to  fuch  as  difcovered  ^nd 
killed  them,  ipany  were  betrayed  and  butchered  bj 
their  flaves  and  freed  men,  many  by  their  treacherous 
hofts  and  relations.  Many  fled  to  the  wildernefs, 
where  they  perifhed  for  want  with  their  tender  chilr 
dren.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  bipod  and  flaugh* 
ter;  the  ftrcets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies;  the 
heads  of  the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  were  expofed 

upon 
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Upon  the  roftra,  and  their  bodies  Tcft  unburled  in  the 
ftreets  and  fields,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  ra- 
venous birds.     This  looked   like   dooming  Rome  to 
perifli  at  once.     Many  uncondemned  perfons  periflicd 
in  this  confufion ;  fome  by  malice  or  mi(lake>  others 
for  concealing  or  defending  their  friends.     Several  of 
the  antient  hiftorians  feem  to  take  pleafure  in  defcrlb* 
ing  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  and  cruel  profcription, 
which  reduced  the  populous  capital  of  the  world  'aU 
mod  to  a  v^ildernefs.     They  produce  many  remark- 
able and  moving  inftances  of  the  affedion  of  wives 
for  their  huibands,  and  of  the  fidelity   of  flaves  to- 
wards their  mailers ;  but  few,  very  few,  as  they  own 
with  great  concern,  of  the  love  of  children  towards 
their  parents.     However,    the  dutiful  behaviour  of 
Qppius  may  (land  for  many,  who,  like  Eneas,  carried 
his  old  and  decrepid  father  on  his  (boulders  to  the 
fea-fide,  and  efcaped  with  him  into  Sicily.    His  piety 
was  not  long  unrewarded  3  for  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
^fter  the  triumvirs  had  ppt  an  end  to  the  profcrip- 
tion,  he  found  the  people  fo  taken  with  that  generous 
adlion,  that  all  the  tribes  unanimouQy  concurred  in 
raifing  him  to  the  asdildiip  ;  and  becaufe  he  wanted 
inoney   to  exhibit  the  ufual  fports,    the   artificers 
worked   without  wages  3  and   the  people  not  only 
taxed  thcmfelves  to  defray  the  necciTary  charges  at- 
tending fuch  (hows,  but  gave  proofs   of  the  efteem 
they  had  for  fo  dutiful  a  fon,  by  fuch  contributions 
^s  amounted  to  twice  the  value  of  his  paternal  edate, 
which  had  been  confifcated  by  the  triumvirs.     Caius 
flofidius  Geta  was   likewife  faved  by  his  fon,  who 
ijpread  a  report,  that  bis  father  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf,  and  to  render  the  fadl  more  credible, 
fpent  the  poor  remains  of  his  fortune  in  performing 
|)is  obie^uies.     By  this   means  Hofidius,  not   being 

fearchcd 
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fearched  after,  made  his  efcape,  but  loft  one  of  his 
eyes,  which  he  had  kept  too  long  covered  with  a  pla-r 
fter,  the  better  to  difguif?  him.     As  for  the  barba- 
rous impiety  of  thofe  children,  who  by  a  ftrange 
apoftafy  from  nature  betrayed  their   own  parents,  it 
ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.     Nothing  can  reflcd 
greater  infamy  on  the  memory  of  the  triumvirs,  than 
their  countenancing  fuch  impious  monfters.     Several 
ilaves  chofe  rather  to  die  on  the  rack,  amidfl:  the  moft 
cxquifite  torments,  than  difcover   the   place    where 
their   mafters  lay  concealed ;  others,    not  caring  to 
outlive  them,  fell  by  their  own  hands  upon  their  dead 
bodies.     Many  illuftrious  matrons  gave  remarkable 
proofs  of  their  conjugal  love  in  thofe  times  of  cala- 
mity, which  ought  not  to  be  paflcd  over  in  filence. 
The  wife  of  ^Ligari us,  feeing  her  hufband  betrayed 
by  one   of  his  flavcs,  declared  to  the  executioners, 
who  cut  of  his  head,  that  (he   had  concealed  him, 
and  confcquently  ought,   in  virtue  of  the  decree,   to 
undergo  the  fame  fate.     But  they  not  hearkening  to 
her,  (he   appeared  before  the   triumvirs  themfelvcSj 
upbraided  them  with  their  cruelty,  owned   (he  had 
concealed,  in  fpite  of  their  decree,  her  hufband,  and 
begged  death  of  them  as  a  favour.     Being  driven 
away  by  their  officers,  (he  (hut  herfclf  up  in  her  own 
houfe,  and  there,  as  (lie  was  determined  not  long  to 
outlive  her  hu(band,  ftarved  herfelf  to  death.  AciHui 
was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  (laves,  and  apprehended, 
but  redeemed  by  his  wife  who  readily  parted  with 
9II  her  jewels  to  fave  his   life.     Apuleius  Antifiius 
Antimy  ^  Lucretius  Fijpallis,  Titus  Vinnius,  and  many 
others,  were  faved  by  the  ingenious  contrivances  of 
their  wives,    after  they  had  given  themfelves  up  for 
loft.     Lucius,  the  uncle  of  Antony,  was  faved  by  his 
fifter  Julia^  in  whofc  houfe  he   had  taken  •  refuge. 

Though 
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Though  the  country,  as  well  as  the  city,  fwarmed 
with  informers  and  affaffins,  yet  many  illuftrious  citi- 
zens found  means  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  profcrip- 
tion,  and  to  get  fafe,  either  to  Brutus  in  Macedon,  or  to 
Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily.     The  latter  kept  conftantly  a 
great  number  of  fmall  veffeU  hovering  on  the  coafts 
of  Italy^  to  receive  fuch  as  made  their  cfcape,   and 
treated  them  with  great  kindnefs  and  civility.     As  to 
Cicero^  he  had  not  the  good  luck  to  efcape,  but  fella 
iacrifice  to  the  implacable  rage  of  Antony.     The  great 
reputation  of  that   orator,  the   obligations  which  all 
men  of  learning  owe  to  his  memory,  and  the  inimi- 
table works  he  has  left  behind  him,  require  of  us  a 
particular  account  of  his  death,   and  the  mod  minute 
circumftances  attending  it.     He  was  with  his  brother 
^intuSy  who  was  likewife  profcribed,  at  his  country 
houfe    near    Tiufculuin^  when    the  firfl  news    were 
brought  him  of  the  profcription,  which  he  no  fooner 
heard,  than  he  left  I'ufculum  with  his  brother,  taking 
his  route  towards  Aujiurdy  or  as  fome  call  it^  Stura^ 
another  of  his  country-houfes  on  the  fea  fide,  between 
the  promontories  of  Antium    and  Circoeum.     There 
they  both  dcfigned  to  take  (hipping^  and  endeavour 
to  join  Brutus  ia  Macedon,     They  travelled  together 
each  in  his  litter,  oppreffed  with  forrow,  and  often 
JQining  their  litters  on  the  road  to  condole  each  other.^ 
As  they  bad  in  the  firft   alarm  and  hurry  forgot  to 
tfikc  with  them  the  neceffary  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  voyage,  it  was  agreed  between  them^ 
that  Ci^era  £bould  make  what  bade  he  could  to  the 
fqz&d^i'.zni^infm   return  home  to  provide  necef- 
farif s,,    Then  tbey  embraced  each  other,  and  parted 
with  F.eciprocal  fear,     ^intus  returned  to  Reme,  and 
g€4  tobia  t^Qufe  undifcovered,  where  he  thought  him- 
klffafe^  an .  kail,  for  a  £bort  tiiiie,   (ifuce  it  had  been 
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lately  fcarched  by  the  minifters  of  thfe  triumvirs.      But 
as  in  mod  houfes  there  were  as   many  informers    as 
domeftics,   his  return  was  immediately  known^    and 
the  houfe  of  courfe  was  filled  with  foldiers  and  ailaf- 
fins,   who  not  being   able  to  find  him  out,  put    his 
fon  to  the  torture,    in  order   to  make  him   declare 
where  his  father  lay   concealed.     But  filial  affedlioa 
w^s  proof  in  the  young  Roman  againfl  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  torments.     However,  the  tender  youth  could 
not  help  fighing  f)Ow  and  then,  and  groaning  in   the 
height  of  his   pain,     ^intus   was  not  far  of  j  and 
the  reader  may  imagine,   though  we  cannot  exprefs,- 
how  the  heart  of  a  tender  father  muft  have  been  af- 
fedlcd  in  hearing  the  fighs  and  groans  of  a  fon  dying 
on  the  rack  to  (ave  his  life.     He  could  not  bear  it; 
but  quitting  the  place  of  his  concealment,   he   pre-* 
fented  himfelf  to  the  affafiins,    begging  them  with  a 
flood  of  tears  to  put  him  to  death,  and  difmifs  the 
innocent  child^  whofe  generous  behaviour  the  trium- 
virs ihemfelves,  if  informed  of  the  fadV,  would  judge 
worthy  of  the  higheft  encomiums  and  rewards.  But 
thofe  inhuman  mongers,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
afFefted  with  the  tears  either  of  the  father  or  the  (on^ 
anfwered,  that  they  muft  both  die,  the  father  becaufe 
he  was  profcribed,  and  the  fon,  becaufe,  in  defiance  of 
the  decree  of  the  triumvirs  he  had  concealed  his  father^ 
Then  a  new  conteft  of  tendernefs  arofe  between  th« 
father  and  the  fon  who  fliould  die  firft :  but  this  the 
affaflins,  deftitute  of  all   fenfc  of  humanity,  and  no 
way  afFedted  with  fuch  melting  fcenes,  foon  decided^ 
by  beheading  them  both  at  the  fame  time.     Though 
^intui  Cicerdt  wife  was  not  perhaps  without  re- 
proach, his  death,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  truly  glo-^ 
rious :  as  for  that  of  his  fon,   it  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  all  iiatioi3&  and 
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ages  as  ati  inftante  of  the  mod  heroic  afFeftion,  and 
filial  duty.     But  to  return  to  the  elder  brother,  Cicero 
having  reached  Auftura^  and  by  good    luck   found 
a  veiTel  there  ready  to  weigh  anchor,   went  on  board 
Mfith  a  defign    to  pafs  over  into  Macedon^  and  join 
'Brutus.     But  either  dreading  the  inconveniehcies  of 
fuch  a  voyage*  or  ftill  depending  on  the  friendihip  of 
OSiawanus^  whom  he  had  all  along  fupported   with 
his  credit  an.d  eloquence,  he  foon  changed  his  mind, 
and  ordered  the  mailer  of  the  (hip  to  fet  him  afhore  at 
Circaum^  whence  he  took  his  route  towards  Romis  by 
]and.  But  after  he  had  gone  about  two  hundred  furlongs 
he  altered  his  refolution  anew,  and  returned  to  fea^ 
where  he  fpent  the  night  in  a  thoafand  melancholy 
and  perplexing  thoughts.     One  ^^hile  he  refolved  to 
go  privately   into  06lavianus's  houfe,  and   there  kill 
himfelf  upon  the  altar  of  his  d...meftic  gods,  in  order 
to  bring  upon  him  the  wrath    of  thofe  furies  who 
were  deemed  the  avengers  of  violated  friendHiip.  But 
the  fear  of  being  taken  on  the  road,   and  the  appre- 
hepfion  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  expefted,  if  taken, 
foon  made  him  drop  that  refolution.     Then  falling 
into  other  thoughts  equally  perplexing,  and  wavering 
between   the  hopes  he   bad  in  OSfavtMus's  friend- 
ihip and  the  fear  of  death,  he  at  lad  fuffered  his  do« 
medics  to  convey   him  by  fea  to  a  country-houfe, 
which  he  had  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Caieta  i  where 
he  had  not  been  long,  when  his  domeftics  carried  hioi 
again  in  a  litter  towards  the   fca-fide.     They. were 
Icarce  gone,  when  a  band  of  foldiers  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Herennius  a  centurion,  and  Papilius  Lanas 
a  military  tribune,  came   to  the   houfe.     Cicero  had 
formerly  undertaken  the  defence  of  Fopilius^  when 
he  was  under  a  profecution  for  the    murder  of  his 
own  father,   and  by  his  triumphing  eloquence,  had 
Vol.111,  Ecc  got 
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got  him  abfolved  by  thofe  very  judges,  who  a  little 
before  were  ready  to  condemn   him  to  a  mod  crutl 
death.     But  the  ungrateful   wretch,  unmindful  of 
farmer  obh'gations,    and   wholly  intent  On  currying 
favour  ^ith  Antmyy  had  promifed  to  find  out  Cicmx 
wherever  he  lay  concealed,   and  bring  him  his  head 
He  found  the  doors  of  his  houfefliut,  but  breaking  tfe^tf 
open,  and  fearching  in  vain  every  corner, he  threatend 
to  put  all  the  flaves  in  the  houfe  to   the  torture,  if 
they  did  not  immediatly  declare  where  their  mafter 
lay  concealed.     But  the  faithful  fkves,  Kvit^oiK  be^ 
traying  the  leaft  fear,  anfwered  with  great  conftdncy 
and  refolution,  that  they   knew  net  whfere  he   wii$. 
At  length  a  young  man^  by  name  Philologus^  who  hail 
been  flave  to  ^intus^  and  afterwafrds  enfr^nchifed  by 
him,  and  inftruded  by  Cicero  in  the  liberal  arts  aii4 
fciences,  with  all   the  tendernefs  of  a  ftther,  difeo- 
vered  to  the  tribune,  that  Cicero%  ^olneftics    wdrc 
then  carrying  him  in  a  litter  through  the  clofe  and 
ihady  walks  to  the  fea  fide»     Upon  this  iDformatida 
Popilius^  with  fome  of  his  men,  haftened  to  the  place 
Ivhere  he  was  to  come  oiit,  -while  Hirennius  Ivith  ^ 
reft   followed  the  litter  through  the  narrow  paths. 
As  foon  as  C/V^r^ perceived Herennius^ht  commanded 
his  iervants  to  fet  down  his  litter,  afftd  ftroking,  ac- 
cording to  his  cuftom,  his  Ijead  with  his  left  band> 
he  put  out  his  head,  and  looked  at  the  alTaffins  with 
great  intrepidity.     This  conftancy,  which  they  did 
not  exped  from  him,  his  face  disfigured  and  emacia- 
ted with  cares  and   troubles,  his  hair  and  beard  nc- 
gledled,  and  in  diforder,  &c.  fo  aftcdled  the  foldiers 
who  attended  Herennius^  that  they  covered  their  eyes 
with  their  hands,  while  he  cut  of  his  head,  andpur- 
fuant   to  Antonys   diredions  his  right  hand,  with 
tvhich  he  had  written  the  PJ)ilippics^  With  thofc  tro- 
phies 
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phies  of  their  cruelty,  Herennius  ^nd  Popi/ius  hz^cncd 
back  to  Rome^  and  laid  them  before  Antony,  while  he 
was    holding   an   aflcmbly   of    the   people    for   the 
election  of  new  magiftrates.     The   cruel   tyrant  no 
fponer  beheld  them,  than  he  cried  out  in  a  tranfport 
of  joy,  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  all  profcriptions  : 
live,  Romans^  live  in  fafety ;  you  have  nothing  more 
to  fear.     He  tool?  the  head  in   his  hand,  and  looked 
on  it  a  long  time  with  great  fatisfadion,  fmilipg  at 
a  iightf  which  drew  tears  from  all  who  were  prefent. 
After  he  had  fatiated  his  cruel  and  revengful  temper 
^with  fo  difmal  a  fpcdtacle,  he  fent,  as  we  are  told  by 
fcveral   writers,   the  head   of.  the  orator  to  his  wite. 
Fulvia   was  naturally  moiQ  cruel  than  the   trium- 
vir bimfelf,  and  had  born  an   implacable   hatred  to 
Cicero,  ever  fincie  the  time  of  her  firft  hulband  P.  Clo* 
dius  who  was  flain  by  Milo.     That  fury,  after  hav- 
ing infulted  the  poor  remains  of  her  enemy  with  the 
mod  injurious  reproacheSj   took  tha(  venerable  head 
in  her  lap,  and  drawing  out  the  tongue   of  the  de- 
ceased which  had  uttered /i^any  bitter  ioyedives  againft 
both  her  huibands,  pierced  It  fcveral  times  with  a 
golden  bodkin  which   ihe  wore  in  her  hair.     When 
puhia^izd  fatiaccd  her  impotent  rage,  Antony  ordered 
both  the  head  and  the  ha^iid  to  be  fet  up  on  the  ro- 
ilra,  where  Rome  could  not  withoi;it  horror  behold  the 
Remains  of  a  jman  who  had  fo  often  triumphed  in  that 
very  plac^,  by  the  force  and  cbarngts  of  his  eloquence. 
Thus  fcU  the  grcAteft  orator  which  Italy ,  or  any  othef 
COttOiry,  ever  bred;   a  man,  who,  as  Ccsfar  the  die* 
tator  ufed  to  fay,  had  obtained  a  laurel  as  much  above 
^U  triumphs,  as  it  was  more  glorious  to  extend  the 
Abounds  of  the  jRoman  learnipg  than  thofe  of  the  Ro» 
mw  empire,    Jn  his  confulate,    which    was    truly 
gloriopsy  he  difcovered  with  wonderful  fags^city  the 
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mod  fecret  plots  of  the  feditious  Cataline,  defeated 
his  heft  concerted  meafures,   and  faved,  we  may  fay, 
Rome  from  utter  dcftrudion  j  whence  he  was  dcfer- 
vediy  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  the    father 
of  his  country.     The  Roman  people  no  doqbt  owed 
him  .muchi  and  he  took  care  to  put  them  frequentlj 
in  mir  d  of  their  obligations;  for  he  was  quoting  on 
all  occafions,  in  and  out  of  feafon,  the  nones  of  De* 
cemhry  as  M.Brutus  obferved  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  yitticus.     He  loved  his  country  i  but  his  ^eal  did 
not  carry  him  fo  far  as  to  make  him  facrifice  his  pri- 
vate   iniereit   to  the  public    welfare.     But  after  all» 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  offered  himfelf  todeath^ 
c  ught   to  make   us  in  a  manner  overlook  the   timo-' 
r  uuiefs,   puHllanimity,   and   irrefolution,   which  he 
b  traycd  in  mod  occurrences  of  his  life.     He  died  on 
the  feventh  of  the  ides  oi  December^  in  the  (iscty- fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  ranks 
of  men.    Antony  himlelt  made  fomefort  of  repararioo 
to  liis  memoiy  y  for^  inttead  of  rewarding  the  perfi- 
dious Pbiioiogus^  who  betrayed  his  mailer  and  bene- 
i-y&iVy  he  dv  hvered  him  up  to  Pompona^  the  widow  of 
^intus  CicerOy   and  fiftcr  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who 
a'ctr  having  glutted  her  impotent  rage,  and  defire  of 
revenge  with  the  moft  exquifite  toroients  cruelty  it- 
felt  could  invent,  obliged  the  miferable  captive  Co  cut 
off  his  own  flgfh  by  peace-meal,   boil  it,  and  eat  it  in 
her  prefence.     But  "iiro  Cicero*s  freeman  has  not  fo 
much  as  mentioned  the  treachery  of  PbilologuSf  as  we 
have  obferved  above  out   of  Plutarch.     O^avianus, 
who  fhamefuUy  f^crificed  Cicero   to  his  moft  cruel 
ard  bitter  enemy,  declared  feycral  years   after»  the 
efieem  he  had   f  r  him :  for  vifiting  one  day  his 
daugh'cr's  fon,  an^i  fiiiding  him  with  a  book  of  Cr- 
cero^^  in  his  hand^  the  boy  for  fear  endeavoured  to 
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e  it  under  his  gown ;  which  OSlavianus  perceiving, 
took  it  from  him,  and  turning  over  a  great  part  of 
the  book  (landing ;  gave  it  him  again,  laying,  This, 
my  child,  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country/ 

Such  are  the  mHeries,  which  the  Romans  brought 
upon  themfelves  by  not  fecuring  their  liberties  in 
time.  And  it  is  impoilible  to  fay  what  diftreiTes  any 
country  may  come  into*  which,  through  want  of  a 
due  attention  to  the  fmaileO:  inroads  upon  their  libera 
tics,  fuflFer  the  floodgates  to  be  once  opened. 

In  our  country,  if  a  chimney- fweqper  is  murdered, 
efpecially  with  the  fword  of  juftice,  all  England  is 
alarmed.  In  the  imperial  times  of  Rome^  500,  or 
5000  people  were  deftroyed  in  a  fingie  infurre<fiion  of 
the  army,  or  maflacred  by  order  of  a  hell-hound  em* 
peror,  and  no  notice  taken. 

In  the  aflembly  of  the  dates-general  of  France^  A. 
X>.  1614,  the  clergy  (ever  enemies  to  liberty,  ever 
trumping  up  church  power)  hollowed  out  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  council  of  Tir^;?/';  and  the  tiers-etat, 
which  anfwers  to  our  commons,  who  are  naturally^ 
if  not  debauched  by  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  court, 
friendly  to  liberty,  as  knowing  that  their  own  happi- 
nefs  depends  on  it,    oppofed,    as  they,  and  all  man- 
kind ought  to  do,  the  enflaving  fchcmes  of  the  prieft- 
hood  ;  and  demanded  a  declaration  againft  the  pope's 
power  over  kingdoms,  and  againft  the  afTaflinating  of 
heretical   kings.     Neither  obtained   their  demands. 
Many  grand  points  were  difputed  i   but  nothing  de- 
cided.    The  whole  proved  confufed,  turbulent,  and 
ineffeduaL     There  has  no  free  aflembl3rof  the  ftatcs- 
general  oi France  met  fince  that  time.     Then  the  be- 
nign and  cheering  beams  of  the  fun  of  liberty  fet  xm 
that  unhappy  country,  never  more  to  rife.   Since  that 
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time  a  fudden  gloom  of  darknefs  and  defpotifm,  from 
9  terrible  throne^  has  overshadowed  that  people^  and 
a  frowning  tyrant,  in  one  hand  braodifhing  a  bloody 
fword,  and  clanking  a  bundle  of  fetters  with  the 
other^  chills  their  fouls  with  flaviOi  horror,  damps  all 
manly  fpirit,  and  kills  all  hope  of  emancipation^  Ac- 
cordingly our  times  have  feen  the  only  remaining  ap- 
pearance of  a  citadel,  from  whence  a  national  effort 
for  recovery  of  liberty  could  have  originated,  at  one 
ftroke  of  regal  power  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  all  the  parliaments  of  Franfe.  Which 
final  hear^ftab  to  the  conftitution,  the  poor  enflaved 
people  have  feen,  and  refented  only  by  (brugging  up 
their  (houlders. 

O  Britain  !  See  here  the  coiafequence  of  fufferiog 
power  to  pafs  from  the  hands  of  the  people  into  tbofe 
of  kings  and  minifters ;  and  remembef,  a  corrupt  and 
enflaved  parliament  is  in  no  degree  a  more  ^SdOtuA 
check  upon  the  pov^er  of  kings  and  courts,  than  no 
parliament. 

•  Vidtory  is  more  efpecially  founded  upon  courage, 
and  courage  upon  liberty,  which  grows  not  without 
a  root  planted  in  the  policy  or  foundation  of  the  gor 
vernment  *. 

Thericheft  foil  in  Europe^  Italy ^  is  full  of  beggars  5 
among  the  Gnfons,  the  pooreft  people  in  Europe,  there 
are  no  beggars  b.  The  balliage  cf  Lugane  is  '  the 
worft  country,  the  leaft  produdive,  the  moft  expired 
to  cold,  and  the  lead  capable  of  trade  of  all  Italy,  and 
yet  is  the  beft  peopleid.  If  ever  this  country  is 
brought  under  a  yoke  like  that  which  the  reft  of 
Italy  bears,  it  will  foon  be  abandoned,  for  nothing 
draws  {o  many  people  to  live  in  fo  bad  a  foilt  when 
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they  arc  ift  fight  of  the  beft  foil  in  Europe^  but  the 
cafinefs  of  the  government  ^' 

Italy  (hews,  in  st  very  ftriking  light,  the  advantage 
of  free  government.  Thefubjeds  in  all  the  Italian 
republics  are  thriving  and  happy,  Thofe  under  the 
pope,  the  dukes  of  Tufcany^  Florence^  &c.  wretched 
beggars. 

Luccaf  to  mention  no  other  at  prefent,  is  a  remark- 
.  mble  inftance  of  the  happy  effects  of  hberty.  The 
'whole  domini©n  is  but  thirty  miles  round,  yet  con- 
tains, befides  th«  city,  150  villages,  120,000  inha« 
bitants,  and  all  the  foil  cultivatoi  to  the  utmoft  \ 
Government,  a  gonfalonier,  or  ftandard-bearer^  whofc 
power  is  like  that  6f  the  doge  of  Venieey  and  nine 
counfellors,  whofe  power  is  only  for  two  months, 
(and  thofe  two  months  they  were  in  fome  troublefome 
times  obUged  to  live  alt  together  in  the  town-halI» 
Trithout  even  going  to  their  own  houfesS)  chofen  out 
^f  240  nobles,  and  they  changed  every  two  years. 

The  city  c^Fez  in^/riV^  has  the  ftrange  priviledge  of 
ibeing  allowed  to  yield  to  any  enemy,  who  fliall  get 
within  half  a  mile  of  its  walls.  Every  king,  at  his 
coronation,  confirms  this  privilege.  Sodaftardly  docs 
flavery  make  a  people  <*• 

Many  of  the  Cbine/e  nobility,  on  the  decifive  fea- 
%ht  between  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars^  in  which 
100,000  of  the  former  were  killed,  A.  D.  1279^ 
tvould  not  fubmit'tothe  Tartar  government,  though 
they  might  have  enjoyed  all  their  honours  and  advan- 
tages. They  preferred,  like  GatOy  or  Brutus^  an 
honourable  death  to  (hameful  fervitude«. 
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jifia  has  greater  riches  than  Europe.  But  flaverjr 
makes  that  vad  quarter  of  the  world  defpicable,  com* 
pared  with  our  little  fpot  oi Europe. 

The  flave  trade  produces,  among  the  Africans  in- 
finite cruelty,  deceit,  and  oppreilion.  Paients  fell 
their  children  ;  creditors  their  debtors  by  -families  at 
a  time;  falfe  accufers  the  unjuftly  condemned  $  favas, 
or  lords,  whoever  offends  them*. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  maflers  of  Portugal,  they 
oppreffed  it  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Egyptians 
the  Ifraelitest  or  the  Spartans  the  Helotes.  Since  the 
Portuguefe  became  independent,  they  have  grown  rich, 
flouri(hing,  and  ungrateful  ^. 

'  It  is  conftantly  (faid  a  member  in  Queen  Eliza-- 
betb'%  time)  in  the  m(mths  of  us  all,  that  our  lands^ 
goods,  and  laws,  are  at  our  prince's  difpofal  ^Z 

The  Englijh  fcem  hardly  to  have  dcferved  the  name 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary^  fo  abjed  and  flavifli 
they  were,  beyond  mod  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Cafeley,  a  member,  was  put  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arms,  only  for  fhewingfomc  anxiety,  left  the  queen, 
from  her  necellitous  circumftances,  (hould  alienate  the 
crown  from  the  lawful  heir  ^. 

In  Britain,  an  induftrious  fubjeft  has  the  beftchance 
for  thriving,  becaule  the  country  is  the  freeft.  In  the 
Mogufs  dominions,  the  worft,  becaufe  the  country  is 
the  moft  effectually  enflaved  «. 

*  Liifer  homo,  &c.  The  title  of  freemen  was  for- 
merly confined  chiefly  to  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  were  defcended  of  free  anceftors.  Far  the  greateft 
part  of  the  common  people  was  formerly  reftraincd 
under  feme  fpeciee  of  flavcry,    fa  that  they  were  not 
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mafters  of  themfelves  ».*  To  what  a  low  dcgr.cc  of 
flavery  muft  a  people  be  reduced^  who  were  obliged 
to  give  the  firft  night  of  their  brides  to  the  lord  of  the 
inanori  if  he  demanded  it^? 

What  has  been  in  England  m^y  be  again.  If  liberty 
be  on  the  decline^  no  one  knows  how  low  it  may  (ink, 
and  to  what  pitch  of  flavery  and  cruelty  it  may  grow. 
'   Martial  law  was  the  moft  horrible  of  all  tyranny. 
By  it  any  man  was  puni(hable  without  judge  or  juryi» 
who  became  fufpeded  to  the  lieutenant  of  a  county^ 
or    his  deputy,  of  treafon^    or   of  aiding  or  abetting 
treafon*     It  was  ufed  by  bloody  Mary  in  defence  of 
orthodoxy  <^.     Edward  (or  rather  his  villanous  minif* 
^ers,    for  he  was  but  a  boy)   granted  a  warrant  for 
martial  punifliments^  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  re- 
bellion apprehended, .  viZi  ^.  D.  '552,  and  the  judges 
were  to  aift  ^  as  Ihould  be  thought  by  their  difcretions 
mod  neccfTary/     Elizabeth  ordered  the  importation 
of  bulls,  indulgences,    or  even  prohibited  books,  to 
be  puni(hed  with  martial  law ;   and  rioters  and  va- 
grants to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot  where  taken ;  fo 
that  almoft  any  body  inight  hang  any  body,  any  how, 
or  any  where  ^.     Imprifonment  in  thofe   days   was 
arbitrary  at  the  pleafure  of  the  privy  council,  or  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  and  the  torture  might  be  ufed  upon  the 
fecretary  of  ftate*s  warrant :  fo  that  the  government  of 
England  wz8^  inthe  days  of  Henry  VIIL  Mary,  Eliza-^ 
ietbi  znd  James  I.   upon    much  the  fame    arbitrary 
principles  as  that  of  Turkey  is  now.     The  crown  had 
every  power  but  that  of  laying  on  taxes  -,  and  the  fub- 
jedt  was^not  the  lefs  opprelTed  for  the  court's  not  hav* 
ing  that    power.      Elizabeth's  arbitrary  proceedings 
made  up  for  this.     She  gave  patents  and  monopolies. 
Vol.  Ill,  F  f  f  ^  (he 
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fhe  extorted  bans,  flic  forced  the  people  to  btiy  otiT 
expenfive  offices,    (ht  demanded  benevolences,    {he 
incieafed  arbitrarily  the  duties  upon  goods«  (he  oblig- 
ed the  fea  port  towns  to  find  a  certain  number  d 
fhips,    and  the   counties  a  certain   quota  of    meo/ 
clothed^  armed,  and  icnt  to  the  place  of  their  deili- 
nation  ;  (he  laid  arbitrary  embargoes  upon  merchan- 
dife,  (he  demanded  new*years  gifts,    (he  vidtualldl 
her  navy  by  purveyance,  that  is,   her  officers   feiied 
whatever  they  could  of  proviiions,  and  paid  what  price 
they  pleafed;  the  crown  enjoyed  all  rents  during  the 
minority  of  heirs  and  heireiles.    The  good  lord  Bsir- 
ieigb  propofed   to  the  queen  an  inqui&orial  courts 
correding  ail  abufes,  which  court  (hould  profit  he§ 
revenue  more  than  her  father's  demolition  of  the  mo- 
naOenes  did  him,  which  court  (houki  proceed  accord** 
ipg  to  law,  and  to  ^  her  abfolute  power^  from  whence 
law  proceeded  ^/    All  thefe  proceedings  were  imwar;** 
ranted  by  authority  of  parliament ;  and  the  legiflaciVe 
authority  of  parliament  was  of  no  avail,  becaufe  it 
niigbt  at  any  time  be  fet  afide  by  the  difpenfing  power 
or  the  crown,    and  the  royal  proclamations  had  the 
force  of  laws.     Elizabeth  went  io  far  as   to  prohihk 
the  cultivation  of  woad,  a  very  ufeful  dyeing  material, 
becaufe  (he  was  poiHefTed  with  a  whim  againft  the 
imell  of  that  plant.     She  fent  about  her  officers  to 
break  every  fword,  and  trim  every  ruff  they  found, 
thai  were  larger  thair  (he  allowed,  ia  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  the  Czar  Peter  ordered  his  men  to  (have  by 
force,  and  with  a  blunt  razor,  all  the  old-fa(hioned 
beards  they  met  ^.     P«rjF  was  hanged  for /ome  pa- 
pers found  in  his  pocket,  whicjn  allowed  the  queen's 
abfolute  g|wer,  but  did  not  aiS^rt  it  quite  fo  ftrongly 
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as  the  court  dcfired.  Yet  all  thi€  tremendous  power 
did  not  prevent  (hocking  mifrule  among  the  people ; 
for  feverc  punifliment  hardens,  ioftead  of  making 
rubjeds  obedient.  Two  or  three  hundred  criminals, 
sor  pretended  criminals^  were  to  be  tried  -at  the  affizes 
in  iinglecountks,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  vaga- 
bonds and  ruffians  filled  the  whole  nation  with  ra- 
pine, terror,  and  confufion.  Thefe  laft  particulars 
*re  a  very  confiderable  derogation  from  the  praife  of 
^Jfzaiefi'smfdom  as  a  foveraign  ». 

See,  in  Rymer^  *  a  noate  of  all  caufes,  which  the 
moA  honourable  courte  of  ftarchamber  doth  from  ty  me 
to  tyme  heere  and  determyne,  together  with  the  man- 
ner and  forme  of  the  proceedings  in  the  fame  caufes, 
as  well  by  proccffe^  asotherwayes^;'  according  to 
•which  nothing  could  be  more  inconfittent  with  liber- 
ty, becaufe  it  excluded  all  trial  by  peers,  and  left  the 
fubjeift  at  the  mercy  of  tht  pcrfons  whocompofed  it, 
viz.  the  great  officers  of  the  ftate,  the  creatures  of  the 
court ;  the  very  perfons  in  the  whole  nation  the  leaft 
i^t  to  have  fuch  power. 

The  court  of  ftar-chamber,  of  which  Mr.  Ifume 
faysj  he  doubts  whether  there  be  fo  abfolute  a  tribunal 
in  Europe^  had  unlimited  power  of  finding,  inipriion- 
ing,  and  infli£ling  corporal  puniihment  for  all  manner 
of  offences.  Privy  counfellors  and  judges  were  the 
members  of  it,  who  depended  immediately  upon  the 
icourt.  If  the  prince  was  prefent,  he  was  fole  judge  ^. 
The  high  commiflion  court  had  power  of  punifhing, 
as  hercfy,  any  praftice  ofFehfive  to  the  court. 

When  ferjeant  Maynard^  almoft  ninety  years  old, 
went  to  compliment  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  arrival. 

You 
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You  have,  I  fuppofe,  fays  the  prince,  outlived  all 
the  lawyers  of  your  time/  The  old  gentleman  an- 
fwcrcd,  *  I  have  ;  and  if  your  Highnefs  had  not  cdmci 
1  (hould  have  outlived  the  law  itfelf  *.' 

On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  liberty  appears 
in  a  very  ftriking  light  in  the  following  narration  : 

*  In  the  year  1708  happened  an  accident,  the  more 
difagreeable  to  the  Rtjffians^  as  Peter  was  at  that  time 
unprafperous  in  war.  Matueof^  his  ainbaflador  to  the 
court  oi  London f  having  obtained  an  audience  of  leave 
of  queen  Mnne^  was  arrefted  for  debt  in  the  public 
flrect  by  two  bailiffs,  at  the  luit  of  fome  tradefmen, 
and  obtged  to  give  in  bail.  The  plaintiffs  afierted, 
that  the  laws  of  commerce  were  of  a  fuperior  nature 
to  the  privileges  of  ambafTadors;  on  the  other  hand, 
l^atueof^  and  all  the  other  foreign  minifters  who 
-e^pouitu  hiscaufe,  maintained  that  their  perfons  ought 
t6  be  lacred  Peter ^  by  his  letters  to  queen  Anne^ 
f>TC/iigly  infifled  upon  fatisfadtion ;  but  (he  could  not 
ctpply  with  His  ddire,  becaufe,  by  the  laws  of  £/rf- 
land^  che  ci editors  had  a  right  to  fue  for  their  ]uft 
(jcmand.*^,  and  thtre  was  no  law  to  exempt  foreign 
minintrs  trt  m  being  arreiled  for  debt.  The  murder 
of  P^rjiul^  the  Czar's  ambaiTador,  who  had  been 
ei^ecuttd  ibe  precceding  year,  by  order  oi  Charles  %l\n 
W'S  ID  feme  meaiure  ah  encouragement  to  the  people 
ot  England  tioi  to  reipccfl  a  character  fo  grofsly  abufed. 
The  och<;r  foreign  minifters  reiiding  then  in  London 
were  obliged  to  be  bpund  for  Matueof\  and  all  that 
the  queen  could  do  in  favour  of  the  Czar,  was  to 
prevail  on  the  parliament  to  pafs  an  a£t  whereby  it 
was  no  longer  lawful  to  arreft  an  ambaflador  for  debt* 
Bui  atcer  the  battle  of  Pultowa,   it  became  neceilary 
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to    give  a  n^ore  public  fatlsfadion  to  that  prince. 
Xhe   queen,  by  a  formal   embaffy,  made  an  excufe 
for    what  had    pafTed.     Mr,   Whitwortb^   who  was 
pitched  upon  for  this  ceremony,  bpened  his  fpeech 
Avith  the   following    words,  Mod  ,  high  and    moft 
inighty  Emperor,     He  told  the  Czar  that  the  queen 
had  imprifoned  the  perfons  who  had  prefumed  to  arreft 
his    ambaiTador,   and  that  the  delinquents  had  been 
rendered  infamous.  This  was  not  true;  but  the  ac- 
knowledgment was  fufficient;  and  th^  title  of  Em- 
peror, which  the  queen  had  not  given  him  before  the 
battle  oi  Pultowa^  plainly  (hewed  the  degree  of  efti- 
mation  to  which  he  was. now  raifed  in  Europe.    This 
title   had   been*  already  granted  him  in  Holland^  not 
only  by  thofe  who  had  been  his  fellow-workmen  in 
the   dock   yards  at  Sardam^  and  leemed  to  intertfl: 
themfelves  moft  in  his  glory,  but  even  by  the  chief 
perfons  in  theftate^  who  unanimouily  ftiled  him  Em- 
peror, and  celebrated  his  victory  with  rejoicings  in 
the    prelence   of  the  Swedifh  minifter.     The  Czar 
(fays  the  preface  to  lord  IVbitworth's  account  of  Ruf-^ 
Jia)  who  had  been  abfolute  enough  to  civilize  favages, 
had  no  idea,  could  conceive  none,  of  the   privileges 
of  a  nation  civilized  in  *the  only  rational  manner  by 
laws  and  liberties.     He  demanded  immediate  and  (e- 
vere  punishment  on  the  offenders ;  he  demanded  it 
of  a  princefs,  whom  he  thought  interefled  to  aifert  the 
facrednefs*of  the  perfons  of  monarchs  even  in  their 
reprefentatives }  and  he  demanded  it  with  threats  of 
wrecking  his  vengeance  on  uU  EngliJIo  merchants,  and 
fubjedts  ellabli(hed  in  his  dominions.     In  this  .light 
the  menace  was  formidable ;  otherwife  happily  the 
rights  of  a  whole  people  were  more  facred  here  than 
the  perfons  of  foreign  minifters.-  The  Czar's  memo- 
rials urged  the  queen  with  the  fatisfadtion  which  (be 

her 
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faerfelf  bad  extorted,  when  only  the  boat  and  fervaints 
of  the  carl  of  Mancbejier  had  been  infulted  at  Venice. 
That  (late  had  broken  through  their  fandamenul 
laws,  to  content  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  How 
noble  a  pidure  of  government,  when  a  monarch  that 
can  force  another  nation  to  infringe  its  conftitution, 
dare  not  violate  his  own.  One  may  imagine  with 
what  difficulty  our  fecretaries  of  (late  mull  have  la- 
boured through  all  the  ambages  of  phrafe  in  Knglijhf 
French^  Germ^n^  and  Ruffian^  to  explain  to  Mufc^mte 
ears  and  Mufcovife  underftandings,  the  meaning  of 
indidments,  pleadings,  precedents,  juries,  and  ver- 
dids ;  and  how  impatiently  Peter  muft  have;  liftened 
to  promifes  of  a  hearing  next  term  i  With  what  afto* 
ni(hment  muilhe  have  beheld  agreat<}ueen  engaging 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  her  parliament  to  pafs  an 
aA  to  prevent  any  fuch  outrage  for  the  future  ?  What 
honour  does  it  not  reffed  on  the  o^^smory  of  that 
princefs  to  own  to  an  arbitrary  emperor,  that  even  to 
appeafe  him  (he  dared  hot  to  put  the  mpaneft  of  her 
fubjedts  to  death  uncondemned  by  law.  There  are 
fays  (he,  in  one  of  her  difpatches  to  him,  infuperable 
difficulties  with  refpeA  to  the  antient  and  fundament 
tal  laws  of  the  government  of  our  people,  which,  we 
fear,  do  not  permit  fo  fevere  and  rigorous  a  fentence 
to  be  given  as  your  imperial  majedy  at  6r(l  Teemed  to 
expert  in  this  cafe.  And  we  perfuade  our(elf  that 
your  imperial  majefty,  who  are  a  prince  famojus  for 
clemency  and  exa£t  juftice,  will  not  require  us,  who 
are  the  guardian  and  protedrefs  of  the  laws  to  inflid 
a  puni(hment  upon  our  (ubjedts,  which  the  law  does 
not  empower  us  to  do.  Words  fo  venerable  and 
heroic,  that  this  broil  ought  to  become  hiftory,  and 
be  exempted  from  the  oblivion  due  to  the  filly  fquab* 
bles  of  amba(radors  and  their  privileges.     liAnne  de- 
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fcrvcd  praifc  for  her  conduct  on  this  occafion,  it  re- 
fle£ts  ftill  greater  glory  on  Petery  that  this  ferocious 
man  bad  patience  to  liften  to  thefe  details,  and  had 
moderation  and  jitftice  enough  to  be  perfuaded  by  the 
reafon  of  them  *.' 

That  the  dates  of  Holland zvc  what  they  are  in  con* 
fequence  of  their  being  free,  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  duke  of  Parma  fucceeding  to  the  government 
of  the  Netberlandsy  upon  the  death  of  Don  John  of, 
Aujiriay  he  began  his  government  with  the  taking  of 
the  ftrong  t^wn  of  Maftrecht  from  the  States,  and 
next  by  his  reducing  the  Walloon  provinces  of  Artois 
Hainaultf  and  Walloon-Flandersy  by  capitulation  to 
the  doniinion  of  Spain.    Hereupon,  and  for  other 
reafons,  the  prince  of  Orange  duly  confidering  the 
emulation  amongft  the  great  men,  as  well  as  that  the 
difference  of  religion  in  the  feveral  provinces  could 
hardly  ever  be  reconciled  >  and  being  at  the  fame  time 
detirous  to  fecure  himfelf,   and  to  edabliih,  as  far  as 
podible,    the   proteftant  religion,    he  procured  the 
ftates   of  Ouelderlandy  Holland,    Zealand^  Friejland, 
and  Vtrecbty  to  meet  at  the  lad-named  city  in  this 
year,    1579;    when  they    mutually    and   fokmnly 
iHpulated  to  defend  one  another  as  one  joint  body, 
and   with   united  confent  to  advife  of  peace,  war, 
taxes,  &c.  and  alfo  to  f&pport  Hberty  of  confcience. 
And  to  complete  the  prefcnt  number  of  fevcn   pro- 
vinces now  of  the  united  Netlxrlands^  Ooeryjfel,  and 
Groningeny  were  foon  after  admitted  into  the  union  ; 
an  union  which,  in  a  few  years,  formed  the  moft 
potent  republic  which  the  world,  had  feen  fincfe  that 
of  old  Rome ;  and  of  the  grcatcft  commerce  and  mari- 
time 
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time  power  that  (as  a  republic)  ever  was  on  earth. 
For^  that  (o  fmall  a  (late  (hould  between  this  year 
I579  and  1600,  not  only  preferve  its  independency 
againft  the  then  mightiefl  potentate  in  Europe,  but 
likewife  get  footing  in  Flanders,  by  maftering  the 
ftrong  and  important  towns  of  S/uyce  and  Hul/i,  &c. 
to  ruin  the  trade  of  the  mod  famous  city  oi  Antwerp  \ 
to  conquer  the  ftrong  forts  of  Bergen^op-xoomt 
Breda,  and  fundry  other  places  on  the  Meafe  and 
Kbine,  &c.  alfo  to  attack  and  annoy  fo  great  a  mo^ 
narch  in  his  own  ports  at*  home  -,  and  maugre  all  the 
vaft  expence  of  fuch  great  exploits,  to  grow  rich  and 
opulent  as  well  as  potent^  will,  perhaps,  fcarcely 
obtain  an  hiftorical  credit  in  another  century  ;  but 
with  us  it  ferves  only  to  (hew  the  immenfe  cfFcds  of 
an  uniVerfally  extended  commerce,  an  indefatigable 
induftiry,  joined  to  an  unparalleled  parfimony  and 
CBConomy.  Soon  after  this  famous  period,  the  induf* 
trious  and  parfimonious  traders  of  thefe  united  pro- 
vinces puihed  into  a  confiderable  (hare  of  that  com- 
merce to  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  which,  till  then, 
EnglandhzA  folcly  enjoyed.  Yet  the  great  and  happy 
acccflion  of  the  fugitive  PFalloons  into  England  about 
the  fame  time,  whereby  the  old  Englijh  drapery  was 
fo  greatly  improved,  and  fundry  new  and  profitable 
manufadures  introduced,  did  more  than  counter- 
balance the  lofs  of  fome  part  of  the  Englijh  commerce 
to  the  faid  Dutch  traders.  Never thelcfs,  the  im- 
menfenefs  of  the  filhcry  of  thefe  NetheAand ^XQvvMXi, 
with  which  they  about  this  time  fupplicd  the  moft 
part  of  the  worlds  is  almoft:  incredrble"^  and  could 
only  be  defcribed  by  fo  great  a  genius  as  bir  JVaker 
Raleigh  Their  Ea^  India  trade  foon  after  this  time 
commenced,  and,  like  alt  new  trades,  brought  moft 
profit  in  the  beginning,  frequently  fo  far  as  twenty 

time< 
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times   the  original  outfet.     In    brief,  the  HoHanders 
foon  thrufl  thcmfelves  into  every  corner  of  the  uni- 
verfe  for  new  means  of  commerce,  and  for  vending 
their  vaftly  improved  manufadurca ;  whcre:>y  Am/ie^^ 
dam  foon  became  (what  it  ftill  is)  the  imm^infe  maga- 
zine or  (laple  for  almoft  ail   the  commodities  of  the 
univerfe.  Sundry,  indeed,  were  the  grounds  or  caules 
of  fo  great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  thefe  Nether^ 
/^/7^  provinces  in  about  lefs  than  half  a  century:  One 
very  great  one  was,  what  Sir  William  Temple  obfervcs, 
viz.   ^^  That  the  perfecution  for  matters  of  religion  in 
Qermany  under  Charles  V,  "  in  France  under  Hen.  lU 
and  in  England  under  Queen  Mary,  had  forced  great 
numbers   of  people  out   of  all  thefe   countries,    to 
ihelter  themfelves  in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  feventeeii 
provinces,  where  the  antient  liberties  of  the  country, 
and   the  privileges  of  the  cities,  had  been  inviolate 
under  fo  long  a  fucceflion  of  princes,  and  gave  pro- 
tection to  thefe  oppreiTed  ftrangers,  who  filled  their 
cities  with  people  and  trade.     But  when  the  feven 
provinces  had  united,  and  began  to  defend  themfelves 
with    fuccefs  under  the  condudt  of  the  prince  of 
Orange^  and  the  countenance  of  England  and  France^ 
and  when  the  perfecution  began   to  grow  (harp  oa 
account  of  religion   in  the  Spanijh  Netberland  pro« 
vinces,  all   the  profefTors  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  haters  of  the  Spanijh  dominion,  retired  into  the 
ftrong  cities  of  this  new  commonwealth,  and  gave 
the  fame  date  to  the  growth  of  trade  there,  and  the 
decay  of  it  at  Antwerp.    It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
inftance  all  the  other  caufes  of  the  faid  vail  increafe  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  united  Netherlands  ia 
thofe  early  times,  and  afterwards  :  Such  as,  ift,  the 
long  civil  wars  firft  in  France^  next  in  Germany^  and 
laftly  in  England i  which  drove  thither  all  that  were 
Vol.  IIK  G  g  g  perfe^ 
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perfecuted  at  home  for  their  religion.  2.  Moderation 
and  toleration  to  all  Ibrts  of  quiet  and  peaceable 
people,  naturally  produce  wealth,  confidence,  and 
ilrength  to  luch  a  country.  3.  The  natural  ftrength 
of  their  country  improved  by  their  many  fluices  for 
overflowing  it,  and  rendering  it  inacceflible  to  land 
armits.  4,  The  free  conftitution  of  their  govern- 
itient,  5%  The  bank  of  Amfterdams  fafety,  fecuriij 
and  convenience  for  all  men's  property,  &c/* 

Venice  has  preferved  its  liberty,  fays  Voltaire  ^,  by 
being  furrounded  bjr  the  fea,.  and  wifely  governecL 
Gtnoa  conquered  Venice  iabout  the  end  of  the  f  ourteeotii  ' 
century;  but  Genoa  funk,  and  Venice  to(c.  Venice  has, 
he  fays,  but  one  fault,  viz.  the  want  of  a  counterpoife 
to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  encouragement  to  the 
plebeians,  A  commoner  cannot  rife  in  the  Aate,  as 
in  antient  Rome^  or  in  England.  Voltaire  therefore,  I 
fuppofe,  thinks  England  zsizh  as  antient  Romc^  which 
we  know  loft  its  liberties. 

The  Swifs  keep  the  fame  unchanged  charader  of 
fimplicity,honefty, frugality,  modefty,  bravery.  Thcfc 
are  the  virtues  which  preferve  liberty.  They  have  00 
corrupt  and  corrupting  court,,  no  blood* fucking  place- 
men, no  ftanding  army,  the  ready  inftruments  of  ty- 
ranny, no  ambition  for  conqueft,  no  debauching 
commerce,  no  luxury,  no  citadels  againft  invafioos 
and  againjl  liberty.  Their  mountains  are  their  forti- 
fications, and  every  houfeholder  is  a  foldier^^  ready  ta 
fight  for  his  country  c. 

^  Before  the  government  oi  Denmark  was  made  be 
reditary  and  abfolute  in  the  prefent  royal  family,  hf 
that  fatal  meafure  in  1660,  the  nobility  and  gentry 

lived 
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lived  in  great  fplendor  and  afBuence.     Now  they  are 
poor,   and  their  number  diminished.     Their  cftates 
will  fcarce  pay  the  taxes.     They  are   neceffitated  to 
grind   their   poor  tenants.     They  often  give  up   an 
edate  to  the  king,  rather  than  pay  the  taxes  laid  upon 
it.      Sometimes  the  king  will  not  have  them ;  the  tax 
jis  better ;  the  beft  parts  being  obliged  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  which  the  worft  cannot.     Veiy  different 
irom  their  condition,  when  they  voluntarily  contri- 
;buted  to  the  public  expence  according  to  their  abili- 
ties^     They  now  retire  into  obfcure  and  cheap  places, 
tunleis  when  they  can  obtain  court-places,  of  which 
there  are  but  few,  and  of  fmall  value.     And  many  of 
ithem  are  given  to  foreigners,  rather  than  natives  j  as 
;the  court  thinks  it  can  better  depend  on  thofe,  whofc 
fortunes  it  has  raifed,  than   in  v  thofe  whom  it  has 
ruined.     This  policy  Itkewife  ferved  the  purpofc  of  a 
minidry,    who  wanted   to  break   the  fpirit  of  the 
nobles.    Therefore  they  give  the  court-employments 
chiefly  to  the  meaneft  of  the  nobility,  as  the  fitteft 
inftruments   for  executing  their  tyrannical  fchemes. 
-And  when  fuch  perfons  grew  rich  by  extortion  upon 
the  people,  and  clamours  began  to  rife,  they  ftripped 
them  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  reduced  them  to  their 
former  condition,  and  increafed  the  revenue  by  the 
bargain,  giving  themfelves  an   air  of  patriotifm   in 
plundering  the  people  by   proxy.     So  the  leviathans 
of  power  deceive  and  rob  the  fubjedls  in  almoft   all 
countries.  The  confequence  of  this  oppreffion  is,  that 
the  pco]>le  of  Denmark^  finding  it  impoflible  to  fecure 
property^  fquander  away  their  little  gettings,  as  fad  as 
they  gain  them,  and  are  irremediably  poor.  Oppref- 
fion and  arbitrary  fway  beget  diftruQ;  and  doubts  about 
the  fecurity  of  property  5  doubts  beget  profufion,  men 
vchufing  to  fquander  on  their   pleafures  what  they 
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apprehend  may  excite  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  fa* 
ptriors ;  and  this  profuiion  is  the  legitimate  parent  of 
that  univcrfal  indolence,  poverty,  and  defpondency, 
which  fo  ftrongly  charaderize  the  miferable  inhatt- 
tants  of  Denmark.  When  Lord  Mokfwortb  refidcd 
in  that  country,  the  colledlors  of  the  poll-tax  were  ob- 
liged to  accept  of  old  feather-beds,  l^rafs  and  pewt^ 
pans,  &;c.  iaflead  of  money,  from  the  inhabitants  of  a 
t  wn,  which  once  railed  2oo»ooo  rixdollars  for 
Chrijiiern  IV,  o\\  twenty-four  hours  notice*. 

L.  Zta/anJ  {Uys  Lord  Molefwortb)  the  peafants  arc 
as  aDioluic  (lav.  s  as  the  negroes  in  yamaicay  and  worfe 
fed.  They  and  their  pofterity  are  unalterably  fixed  to 
i»  e  land  m  which  ihcy  were  born  ;  the  landholders 
c(t:m  ting  chcir  worth  by  iheir  ft  kIc  of  boors.  Yco- 
tiuniy,  the  hulwaik  of  happy  England^  is  a  (late  ud- 
hejd  of  in  Denmark-,  inftead  of  which  the  miferable 
drudges,  ahcr  labouring  hard  to  raife  the  king's  taxes, 
jrmd  pay  the  ovrrplu??  ot  the  profits  of  the  lands,  and 
1 1  iljciruwntoi),  to  the  greedy  and  neceftitous  landlord. 
li  ai  y  of  them,  by  extraordinary  labour  or  fkill,  im- 
j  io\<  his  faru.;,  he  i  immediately  removed  toa  woricy 
aiid  the  improved  fpot  let  to  another  at  an  advaifced 
rent 

The  quartering  and  paying  the  king's  troops  (in  all 
abli  lute  d'oauniun?^  vaft  armies  are  kept  up,)  are  ano- 
thi  r  grii  vance  no  lels  oppreflive.  1  he  late  experience 
or  our  own  lun-keepers,  and  their  complaints  to  parli- 
ament, yi.  D.  1758,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Danijh  pealants,  oppreffed  by  thofe  inlb- 
lent  inmates,  who  lord  it  over  all  wherever  they  have 
p(/vicr  ^.  The  authors  afterwards  add  to  theoppreffion 
1 1  cr  c  wretched  boors,  by  obliging  them  to  furnilh  the 
Iwi  .^,'uijd  cv  ry  nttle  iniolent  courtier,  with  horfesaod 
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waggons  in  their  journeys,  in  which  they  arc  beaten  like 
caitie.  In  confequence  of  this  mifery,  Denmark^  once 
very  populous,  as  appears  from  the  I'warmsof  the  nor- 
thern nations,  which  in   former   ages  over^ran   all 
Europe^  is  become  thin  of  inhabitants;  as  poverty,  op- 
preilion,  and  meagre  diet  do  miferably  check  procrea- 
tion,  befides   producing  difeafes,  which  (h  or  ten  the 
lives  of  the  few  who  are  born.*  All  this  the  rich,  and 
thriving,  and  free  people  oi  England  m^Lj  bring  them- 
feives  to,  if  they  pleafe.     It  is   only  letting  the  court 
go  on  with  their  fcheme  of  difFufing  univerfal  corrup- 
tion through  all  ranks,  and  it  will  come  of  courfe. 

The  Scots  and  Welch  climbed  their  churl ifli  moun- 
tains, to  efcape  iromRoman  chains, and  their  remained 
unconquered.  ThtDutcb  efcaped  to  the  (linking  bogs 
of  the  Low  Countries,  to  get  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain.  The  Pennjylvanians  and  New^Englanders  aban- 
doned the  fruitful  plains  of  their  fweet  native  country, 
croiTed  the  vail  Atlantic^  and  pierced  the  haunts  of  fa- 
vages  and  wild  beads,  rather  than  fubmit  to  eccleli- 
aflical  tyranny.  Don  Pelayo^  with  all  the  brave  fpirits 
of  Spain,  betook  themfelves  to  the  inhofpitable  rocks, 
and  dreary  dens  oiLiebana,  to  efcape  iht  MooriJJj  fet- 
ters, and  expelled  the  tyrants.   The  brave  Corficans  a 
handful  of  men,  maintained,  in  our  time?,  a  ftubborn 
and  bloody  war  of  fome  years  continuance,  againftthe 
haughty  Gfw^,  and  the  mighty  monarchy  ofFra^jce, 
the  Iworn  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

In  Turkey  there  is  no  written  law ;  no  parliament ; 

no  property  ;  no  rank,  but  that  of  fcrving  the  Grand 

I      Seignor.  And  the  family  of  the  emperor's  firft  flave, 

!      or  prime  vizier,  iinks  into  their  former  obfcurity,  the 

I      moment  he  is  difpatched  by  the  mutes,  which  is  the 

common  end  of  thofe  mlnifters  of  Aate.  The 
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*  The  defcendants  of  the  heroes,  philofophers,  ora- 
tors, and  free  citizens  of  Gr^(?^^,  are  now  flaves  to  the 
Grand  Turk.  The  pofterity  of  the  Scipios  and  Catas 
of  Rome  arc  now  ijnging  operas,  in  the  (hape  of  Jtalian 
eunuchs,  on  the  Engltjfh  ftagc*/  Whence  this  grie- 
vous fall  ?  Anf.  Greece  ^nA  Rome  have  loft  their  liber- 
ties. 

Refleft,  my  dear  countrymen,  on  thefe  mftances  of 
reftftance  to  tyranny,  which  do  fo  much  honour  to 
human  nature,  think  of  the  glorious  ftruggles  of  the 
antient  Grecian  republics.  Think  of  the  refiftance 
made  by  Carthage^  by  Spain^  and  other  antjent  free 
nations,  to  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  alUcoo- 
quering  Romans.  Remember  the  heighth  of  glory  to 
which  freedom  has  raifed  fo  many  people,  which 
otherwife  would  have  continued  in  obfcurity.  Think 
of  the  free  ftates  of  Hollandy  of  Venice^  of  Malta. 
Remember  the  riches  and  power  of  the  free  Hans- 
iowm^  But  above  all,  fefledt  on  the  glorious  figure 
your  anccilors  make  in  hiftory. 

Kemember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 

The  generous  plan  of  freedom  handed  down 

Prom  age  to  age,  by  your  renowned  forefathers.; 

So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood,         Addison« 

Shall  itbefald,  that  the  hiftory  cA  England  during 
llie  grcateft  part  of  the  17th  century  is  filled  with  in- 
tftances  of  refiftance  to  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  that 
the  following  century  exhibits  little  elfe  than  a  feries 
of  ihameful  conceflions  to  the  encroachments  of 
•corrupt  courts  ? 

*  Here  is  the  natural  limitation  of  the  magiftrate's 
authority  :  he  ought  not  to  take  what  no  man  ought 
to  give  i  nor  exa(ft  what  no  man  ought  to  perform : 

__^__^^ aU 
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all  he  has  is  given  him,  and  thefe  that  gave  it  muflf 
JAidge  of  the  application.  In  government  there  is  no 
fuch  relation  as  lord  and  flave,  lawlefs  will,  and  blind 
fubmilfion ;  nor  ought  to  be  amongft  men  :  but  the 
only  relation  is  that  of  father  and  children,  patron 
and  client,  protection  and  allegiance,  benefadlion  and 
gratitude,  mutual  afFedlion  and  matual  affiftance  */ 

It  is  not  bellowing  out  for  liberty  alone,  that  will 
keep  a  people  free.     Poland  is  a  republic,   and  the 
people  are  paffionately  fond  of  liberty,  yet  live  in  a 
perpetual  ftate  of  fervitude  to  their  own  avarice,  pro- 
fufioo,  and  neceffities,  whereby  they  arc  rendered  the 
infamous  penfioners  of  foreign  ftates,  the  creatures  of 
their  own  kings^  or  the  hirelings  of  fome  fatftion  K" 
The  peafants  are  the  moft  perfect  flaves  on  earth.     If 
one  lord  kills  another's  peafant,  he  is  only  obliged  to- 
make  good   the  damage.     They  have  no  property. 
They  have  no  poffible  means  for  becoming  free  ;  anct 
have  no  redrefs  againft  the  moft  cruel  and  unjuft  ufage 
of  their  lords  c.     We  have  fcen  this  wretched  people 
funk,  if  poffible^  ftill  lower  in  our  times.     Liberty 
feems  indeed  to  be  bidding  mankind  farewell,  and,  like 
Jfiraay  to  be  taking  her  flight  from  the  earth.     All 
"Europe  was  once  free.     Now  all  Europe  is  enflaved^ 
excepting  what  (hadow  of  liberty  is  left  in  England^ 
Holland^  Switzerland^  and  a  few  republics  in  Italy. 
And  fuch  is  the  encroaching  nature  of  power,  and  fo* 
great  the  inattention  of  mankind  to  their    fupreme 
worldly  intereft,  that  the  ftates  of  Europe^  which  ftill 
bd!ift  themfelves  free,  are  like  to  be  foon  in  the  f^me 
condition  with  the  others,  which  do  not  even  pretend 
to  poftefs  any  degree  of  liberty. 

Purfuing 

a  Catd*i  Lett.  ii.  229. 
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Parfuing  thefe  gloomy  ideas,    I   fee,— how  (hall  I 
•^       write  it?  ■       I  fee  my  wretched  country  m  the  fame 
condition  as  France  is  now.     Inftead  of  che  rich  and 
thriving  farmers,  who  now  fill,  or  who  lately  filled, 
the  country  with  agriculture,  yielding  plenty  for  man 
and  bead,  I  fee  the  lands  negledcd,  the  villages  and 
farms  in  ruins,    with  here  and  there  a  ftarveling  in 
wooden  (hoes,  driving  his   plough,  confifting    of  an 
.   old  goat,  a  hidebound   bullock,  and  an  afs,  value  in 
all  forty  (hillings.     I  fee  the  once  rich  and  populous 
cities  of  England  in  the  fame  condition  with  thofe  of 
Spain  \  whole  (Ireets  lying  in  rubbi(h,  and  the  grais 
peeping  up  between  the  ftones  in  thofe  which  con- 
tinue ftill  inhabited.     I  fee  the   harbours  empty,  the 
warehoufes  (hut  up,  and  the  (hop- keepers  playing  at 
draughts,  for  want  of  cuftomers.      I   fee  our  noble 
and  fpacious  turnpike  roads  covered  with  thiftles  and 
other  weeds,  and  fcarce  to  be  traced  out.     I  fee  the 
ftudious  men  reading  the  State  ofBritain^  the  Maga^ 
zines,  the  Political  Difquijitions.  and  the  hiftories  of 
the  1 8th  century,  andexecrating  the  ftupidity  of  their 
fathers,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  many  faithful  warnings 
given  them,  fat  (till,  and  fufFered  their  country  to  be 
ruined  by  a  (et  of  wretches,  whom  they  could  have 
cru(hed«     I  fee  the  country  devoured  by  an  army  of 
200,000  men.  I  fee  juftice  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
courts  of  juftice.     1  fee  Magna  Charta,    the  Habeas 
Corpus  z6X,  the  bill  of  rights,  and  trial  by  jury,  obfo- 
leted,  and  royal  edidits  and  arrets  fet  up  in  their  place. 
I  fee  the  once  refpedable   land-owners,  traders^  afbd 
manufadturers  oi  England  (unk  into  contempt,  and 
the  placemen  and  military  officers  the  only  perfons  of 
confequence. 

This  is  a  fearful  and  horrid  profped.  I  wi(h  it 
could  be,  upon  fure  grounds,  alledged,  that  it  is  merely 
vifionary.     If  all  hiftory  be  not  fable  and  fidtioo^  fo  far 

from 
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from  vifionar^,  it  is  the  very  conditloni  my  dear  cbun- 
irymen,itlto  which  you  are  fitiking,  and  where  you  will 
ibon  be  irrecoverably  fixedi  if  you  do  not  beftir  your* 
felves  and  prevent  it,  while  it  is  in  your  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Be  the  confequetices  what  they  willi  I  thank  Hea- 
ven, I  have  endeavoured  to  honour  virtue  and  truths 
atid  to  detect  and  difgrace  corruption  and  villany.  I 
have  unburdened  my  own  confcience.  I  have  delivered 
my  own  foul.  I  have  founded  a  loud  and  din:in<3: 
alarm.  I  have  endeavoured  to  raife  the  (landard 
df  liberty  higher^  and  to  unfurl  it  wider^  than  has  been 
attempted  by  any  private  perfon  before.  Whether  mf 
well-meant  attempt  will  prove  efFe6tual  for  roufing 
you  from  yoiir  long  and  dabgerous  lethargy,  reniains 
to  be  feen.  Of  what  I  have  myfelf  written,  I  fay  no- 
thing; but  furely  I  may  affirm,  that  far  the  greateft 
part  of  the  matter  I  have  colleded  is  highly  deferving 
of  the  public  attention.  And  I  think  hardly  any  per-^ 
fon  \tfill  pretend  to  publidi  on  political  fubjeds  any 
thing  mote  interefting^  or  to  treat  thofe  fubjeds  in  any 
better,  or  indeed  in  any  dtheir  manner^  than  is  done  by 
the  illuftrioua-writers  and  fpeakets^  from  l^hom  I 
have  made  my  coUedions^ 

^  The  natidn  will  hold  as  long  as  our  lives  tvili 

^  hold,' is  the  heroic  and  patriotic  way  of  fpeaking  among 

fociie.  But  who  told  them  how  long  the  nation  would 

hold  ?  The  Danes  were  free  onle  day;  flaves  the  next. 

What  mortal  (who  does  not  pretend  td  be  mafter 
of  the  black  art)  will  pretend  to  determine  how  long 
the  Britijh  empire  may  lad  F 

A  country  may  lofe  its  liberties  in  a  very  (hort  time, 
though  there  were  now  a  very  high  fpirit  of  liberty  ap« 
pearingin  it|  which  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  mEng^ 
hndi  In  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  A.  D.  1647,  the 
parliaments  and  fuprcme  courts  of  France  continued 

Vol.  III.  Hhh  fitting 
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fitting  in  fpite  of  the  king's  order  to  diflblve  thein; 
On  this  Mazarine  orders  Blancmenil  the  firft  prefi- 
dent,  and  the  counfeilor  BrouJfeU  to  be  arrefted^  Al 
^aris  riles.  The  ftrects  arc  barricaded.  The  queen  re« 
gent  finds  herfelf  obliged  tofetthe  prifoners  at  liberty.' 
Mazarine  afterwards  arrefts  others.  The  parliameot 
perfids  in,  and  heightens  its  demands^  Mazarine  finds 
himielf  obliged  to  recall  thofe  he  had  bani(hed.  The 
court  is  forced  to  yield :  to  remove  taxes,  and  to  make 
a  regulation,  that  perfons,  accufed  of  (late  crimes,  fhail 
be  tried  according  to  law,  not  puniflied  arbitrarily  by 
order  of  the  court*  Many  new  lords  were  created,  to 
flrengthen  the  court-party.  The  infurredtions  of  the 
people  force  the  royal  family  to  make  their  efcapefrom 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre^  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
ily  to  S .  Germains  en  Laye.  Turenne  faves  the  young 
king  and  queen  mother  twice  from  being  taken.  Ma- 
zarine is  declared,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  public 
difturber  of  the  peace,  and  enemy  to  their  kingdom, 
a  price  fet  on  his  head,  and  all  cardinals  forbidden  to 
be  of  the  king's  council.  Other  parliaments  and  pro- 
vinces revolt.  The  mob  force  their  way  into  die 
queen's  apartments,  and  undraw  the  young  king's 
curtains  at  midnight,  to  fee  whether  be  was  lafe,  fof- 
pedling,  that  (he  had  conveyed  him  away  again.  All 
France  is  in  rebellion  againft  an  encroaching  and  ty- 
rannical court. 

Would  any  one  in  thofe  times,  when  the  flame  of 
liberty  blazed  fo  high,  have  allowed  it  to  be  pofliblet 
by  any  management  w:hatever,  to  quench  it  fo  effec- 
tually in  five  years,  that  Lewis  XIV.  with  an  army  of 
only  1 200  men,  then  but  a  youth,  on  his  return  from 
hunting,  having  been  informed,  that  the  parliament 
of  Paris  was  met  without  his  leave,  went  dire^y, 
booted  and  fpurred  as  he  was,  and  turned  the  members 

"    "   "  of 
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of  it  out  of  the  houfe ;  and  no  reiiftance  made  either 
at  the  time  or  aftef  wards  ?  ^ 

The  appearance  of  a  fpirit  of  liberty  in  a  nation  is 
no  argument,  that  its  liberties  are  abfolutely  fafe. 
Xhere  was  a  great  appearance  of  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
at  Rome  in  Sylla*s  time.  There  was  enough  of  the  fpi- 
rit of  liberty  in  Ca/ars  time,  to  lay  the  invader  of  li- 
berty weltering  in  his  own  blood  in  the  open  fenate«« 
houfe.  There  was  enough  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  af- 
ter his  execution,  to  produce  the  battle  of  Pbilippi. 
Yet  all  confiderate  Romans  faw  the  liberties  of  their 
country  to  be  in  danger,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Lucul^ 
biS*s  conquefts  in  2^. 

The  liberties  of  a  country  can  only  be  fafe  in  the 
difficulty  of  enflaving  it.  It  is  folly  to  truft  to  fuch 
fecurities,  as,  *  that  the  grandees  know  if  the  ftate  is 
ruined,  they  muft  be  ruined  with  it*  The  officers  of 
the  army  will  not  promote  ilavery,  becaufe  they  are 
gentlemen  of  families,  and  will  not  enflave  their  own 
families.  There  is  a  great  fpirit  of  liberty  ftill  in  the 
nation.  We  have  a  good  king  on  the  <hrone.  We 
have  good  laws,'  &c.  If  thefe  fecurities  had  been 
fufBci(snt,  how  many  enflaved  ftates  in  antient  and 
modern  times  had  preferved  their  liberties  1 

A  nation  is  then,  and  only  then,  fecure  againft  fo-» 
reign  in vafion,  when  it  has  within  itfi^lf,  by  means  of 
a  fleet,  or  of  the  people^s  being  generally  trained  to 
arms,  a  greater  force  than  any  that  can  probably  be 
brought  againft  it  ^  and  when  there  is  fuch  a  preva- 
lency  of  public  fpirit,  integrity  and  contempt  of  riches, 
that  the  govern n^ent  are  not  likely  to  betray  it  to  a 
foreign  enemy.  A  nation  is  then,  and  only  then,  fecure 
againft  the  encroachments  of  its  own  government, 

when 
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when  there  is  no  fuch  prevalency  of  luxury  and  cor^ 
ruption,  as  to  give  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  from 
the  court,  and  when  the  people  have  in  themfelves  a 
fufficiency  of  public  fpiri|  to  prevent  their  being 
bought,  and  a  fpfficiency  of  force  in  their  own  hands, 
and  ready  for  immediate  exertion,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing violently  cruihed  by  a  tyrannical  court  or  nobility. 

As  foon  as  any  one  of  thefe  barriers  is  removed,  i 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  fearful  expedation  of 
the  enilaving  chain,  that  is  to  gall  every  free  and 
ftubborn  neck. 

^  Men,  fays  the  t%ct\\tnt  Davenant ,  do  as  induftri^ 
qufly  contrive  fallacies  to  deceive  themfelves,   wheo 
they  have  a  mind  to  be  deceived,  as  they  ftudy  frauds  ^ . 
whereby  to  deceive  others,  and  if  it  l^ads  to  their  ends, 
and  gratifies  their   prefent  ambition,  they  care  not 
what  they  do,    thinking  it  time  cihough   to   fervc 
the  public  when  they  have  ferved  thcfmfelves  j   and  in 
this  view  very  many  betray  their  frufts,  comply,  give 
up  the  people's  right,  and  let  fundamentals  be  invaded, 
flattering  themfelves,  that  when  they  are  grown  as 
great  as  they  defire  to  be,  it  will  be  then  time  enough 
to  make  a  (land  and  redeem  the  commonwealth.  The 
fame  nption  led  Pompey  to  join  with  thofe  who  in- 
tended to  fubvert  the  Roman  liberties ;  but  he  found 
them  tpo  ftrong,  and  himfelf  too  wpak,  when  he  de-  1 
fired  to  fave   his  coi^ntry.  |n  the  fame  nianner,  if 
there  be  any  in  this  nation  who  defire  to  build  their 
fortunes  upon  the  public  ruin,  they  ought  to  confi- 
der  that  their  great  ^(lates,  high  honours,  and   pre- 
ferments, will  avail  them  little,  when  the  fubverfion 
of  liberty  has .  weakened  and  impoverUhed  us  fo,  as  | 
to  make  a  way  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  foreign 
power »,  People, 
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People,  who  know  human  nature,  do  not  expe£k 
ffpo)  mankind  much  difinterefted  public  fjpirit. 

Nee  reperire  licet  moltise  millih»s  nnam. 
yirtatem  precium  qui  patet  effe  ftiain. 

SiL.  Ital* 

But  while  the  worthlefs  and  fordid  aifeft  to  fncer 
^t  the  anxiety  of  thofe  who  fee  farther  than  them- 
felves  ^  they  would  do  well  to  confider,   that  to  fay, 
What  care  I  for  politics?  is  to  fay,  What  care  I  for  my 
liberty,  my  religion,  my  houfe,   my  lands,  my  (hipi, 
pxy  commerce,   my  money  in  the  funds,  my   wife, 
my  children,  my  miftrefs,  my  bottle,  my  club,    my 
plays,  operas,  mafquerades,   balls,  pleafures,  profits, 
honour  and  life  ?  For  on  the  fafety  of  our   country 
depends  the  fafety  of  all  we  have  ;  or  hope  to  have 
in  thi?  world.     A  tyrannical  government  can  deprive 
a  n^an  qf  every  thing,  but  his  foul.     They  cannot 
fend  binfi  to  hell  s  but  they  can  do  every  thing  (hort 
of  that^    They  pan,  and  do  make  this  world  a  helU 
|f  our  country  copies  to  be   enflaved,   any   one  of 
thefe,  or  a)l  of  thctn,  may  come  into  danger.     And, 
that  this  country  may  come  to  be  enflaved,   cannot 
feem  ipprobable  to  any  one,  who  knows,  that  this 
pountry,  and  almoft  all  the  countries  in   the  world, 
|iave  been  enflaved ;  much  lefs  will  it  feem  improba-* 
ble  to  any  perfon  who  knows  a  little  of  hiftory,  and 
iees,  that  this  country  has  upon  it  every  fymptom  of  a 
declining  (late,  efpecially  that  moft  deciflve  one,  of  an 
finiverfal  decay  of  public  fpirit. 

In  mpft  hiftories,  di^erent  proceedfngs  produce  dif-  , 
ferent  cataftrpphes :  but  in  the  hiftory  of  our  parlia- 
pientary  proceedings  there  is  a  corrupt  lismcncfs,  which 
makes  the  perufal  execrably  ftupid.  A  good  motion 
made  by  the  oppofition  ;  qua(hed  by  minifterial  in- 
l^uence.  An  iqipudept  demand  made  on  the  people  to 

^        fill 
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fill  the  pockets  of  the  tninifter's  dependents^   granted 
A  king's  (that  is,  a  minifter's  fpeech  trumping  up  the 
happinefs  of  an  enflaved»  corrupt,  anc}  ruined  nation; 
echoed  back  by  the  houfe,  that  is,  by  the  minifter's 
tools  in  the  houfe;  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap« 
ter.     Whenever  we  read  the  motion^  we  know    be- 
forehand its  fate.     We  perufe  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  i  we  fee  on  one  fide  mafly  (lerling  fenfe ;  but  we 
fee  it  weighed  up  by  mafly  fteriing  guineas.     Theie 
are  ihocking  fymptoms  of  a  tendency  to  ruin  in  a  ftate. 
H^ut  lord  Batburft  in   his  following   letter   to  Dean 
Sv>ifty  goes  ftill  farther  *. 

'  I  am  convinced*  fays  he,  that  our  conilitutioo  u 

already  gone,  and  we  are  idly  ftruggling  to  maintain, 

what  in  truth  has  been  long  loft,  like  fome  fools  here^ 

with  gout  and  palfies  at  fourfcore  years  old,  drinking 

the  waters  in  hopes  of  health  again.     If  this  was  not 

our  cafe,  and  that  the  people  are  already  in  tfEcGt 

fiaves,  would  it  have  been  pofiible  for  the  fame  mioif- 

ter  who  had  projected  the  excife  fcheme  (before  thq 

heats  it  had  occafioned  in  the  nation  were  well  laid) 

to  have  chofen  a  new  parliament  again  exadly  to  his 

mind?  And  though  perhaps  not  altogether  fo  ftrong 

in  numbers,  yet  as  well   difpofed  in  general   to  his 

purpofes  as  he  could  wiOi.     His  mafter,  I  doubt,  is 

not  fo  much  beloved,   as  I  could  wi(h  he  was  ;  the 

minifter,  I  am  fure,  is  as  much  hated  and  detefted  as 

ever  man  was,  and  yet  I  fay  a  new  parliament  was 

chofen  of  the  ftamp  that  was  defired,  juft  after  hav* 

ing  failed  in  the  moft  odious  fcheme  that  ever  was 

projeded.     After  this,    what  hopes  can  there  ever 

pofiibly  be  of  fuccefs?    Unlefs  it  be  from  confufion^ 

which  God  forbid  I  fhould  live  to  fee.     In  fliort  the 

whole 
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whole  nation  is  fo  abandoned  and  corrupt,  that  the 
crown  can  never  fail  of  a  majority  in  both  houfcs  of 
parliament,  he  makes  them  ail  in  one  houie,  and  he 
chnlcs  above  half  in  the  other.  Four  and  twenty 
bifliops,  and  fixteen  Scotch  lords,  is  a  terrible  weight 
in  one.  Forty-five  from  one  country,  befidcs  the 
Weft  of  England^  and  all  the  government  boroughs 
is  a  dreadful  number  in  the  other.  Were  his  majefty 
inclined  to-morrow  to  declare  his  body  coachman  his 
fir  ft  mioifter,  it  would  do  juft  as  well,,  and  the  wheels 
of  government  would  move  as  eafily  as  they  do  with 
the  fagacious  driver^  who  now  fits  on  the  box.  Parts 
and  abilities  are  not  in  the  leaft  wanting  to  conduA 
affairs ;  the  coachman  knows  how  to  feed  his  cattle^ 
and  the  other  feeds  the  beafts  in  his  fervice,  and  this 
is  all  the  (kill  that  is  neceffary  in  either  cafe.  Are 
not  thefe  fufficient  dif&culties  and  difcouragpments,  if 
there  were  no  others^  and  would  any  man  ftruggle  a« 
gainft  corruption,  when  he  knows,  that  if  he  is  ever 
near  defeating  it,  thofe  vvho  make  ufe  of  it,  only 
double  the  dofe,  and  carry  all  their  points  farther^ 
and  with  a  higher  hand,  than  perhaps  they  at  firft  in- 
tended/ 

Some  are  of  Lord  Batburjl's  opinion,  that  our  li- 
berties are  already  gone:  others  think  them  only  in 
extreme  danger.  Whtchfoever  is  the  cafe,  no  friend 
to  England  will  advife  you,  my  good  countrymen,  to 
fit  ftill.  If  your  liberties  are  going,  you  ought  to 
beftir  yourfelves  for  their  prefcrvation  5  if  they  arc 
gone,  for  their  recovery. 

Let  no  free  people  deceive  themfelves  by  the  falfc 
perfuafion,  that  it  muft  take  up  a  long  feries  of  years 
to  wear  out  their  liberties,  becaufe  it  was  the  work  of 
ages  to  eftablilh  their  conftitution.     Great  works  re- 

quire 
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quire  Ibbg  tifiie  ih  fini/liing»  A  (hort  fjplace  deftroy^ 
them.  A  fird  ritt  (hip  of  war  is  feverdl  years  in 
building.  She  (lips  a  plank,  or  founders  at  Tea  ^  is 
fwaliowed  up  in  a  oiomedt.  The  great  city  of  London 
was  many  ages  in  building;  the  conflagration  i<i  1666, 
in  four  days  reduced  the  work  of  stges  to  ruins. 

Farther^  have  you  con(idered,    my  dear  country- 
men, that  it  is  not  in  yotir  option  to  preferVe^  or  give 
up  your  liberties  as  you  pleafe^  any  ihore  than  your 
lives.     Liberty,    and  life^    are   the  rich  gifts  of  all 
gracious  Heaven.     And  you  cannot  think  it  lawful  to 
fpurn  from  you  your  Maker's  godlike  bounty^  whieh 
he  gave  you  in  truft  to  be  preferved,  and  enjoyed  by 
you.     fieddes,  if  it  Were  lawful  for  you  to  fell  your^ 
fehei  for  nothing,  you  will  certainly  not  pretend  thai 
you  have  power   to  enflave  your  fejlerity  *  for  ever. 
I  therefore  charge  you  before  Almighty  God^  and  as 
you  (hall  hereafter  anfwer  to  hibi^  to  take  care  how 
you  trifle  in  a  matter  of  fuch  awful  importance.     If 
you  be  not  abfolutely  certain  (which  is  impo(fible) 
that  there  is  no  account  to  be  given  hereafter,  you 
run  yourfelves  into  the  moft  dangerous  condition  that 
can  be  imagined,  by  making  yourfelves  partakers  of 
the  guilt  of  thofe  who  are  actively  concerned  in  enflav- 
ing  your  country.     In  what  light  do  we  took  upon 
him»  who  knows  of  a  murder  to  be  committed,  ami 
makes  no  attempt  to  prevent  it  ? 

He  who  pretends  to  exempt  himfelf  from  all  concern 
for  hiscountry,  may  as  well  rejedt  all  obligation  to  dohis 
duty  to  God,  to  his  neighbour,  or  himfelf.  Yet  every 
man  knows,  that  he  is  obliged  to  perform  thefe  duties; 

and 
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and  that  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country^ 
preferably  to  thofe  of  his  parents,   and  in  neglect  of^ 
and  oppofition  to  his  own  intereft: 
It  is  undoubtedly  dangisrous  for  the  people  to  be  etd'^ 
I  ployed  in  redreffing  grievancesf*    It  is  not  fafe  to  teach 
tbem  to  unite,  and  to  give  them  the  mieans  of  know- 
[  ing  their  own  ftrength.     When  they  go  to  redreflingt 
;  they  generally  do  great  mifchief,  before  they  begin  re- 
,  drefling.  But  this  is  the  fault  of  thofe  whorefift  them. 
.  They  are  generally  in  the  right,    as  was  the  cafe  at 
J  Florence^  in  the  14th  century  ^     The  tyranny  of  the 
,  eighth  field  deputies  was  intolefable,  and  the  people 
,  were  right  in  demanding  the  abolition  of  it ;  all  that 
j  was  wrong  was  the  magiftrates  refuting  the  people  re- 
drefs,  and  the  people's  redreffing  themfelves;   in  too 
violent  a  mannner.     Commotions  of  this  kind,  with 
all   their  terrible   confequences,    are   almfoft  always 
owing  to  the  uhreafonable  difference  made  between 
princes,  or  nobles,  and  the  people,  by  prerogative  or  pri- 
vilege.    The  people  may  be  brought^   by  inveterate 
tyranny^  to   bear  patiently  to  fee  the  moft  Wotthlefs 
part  of  mankind  (for  furely  thd  great  by  mfere  birth,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  are  commonly  among  the  mofi 
worthlefs  of  mankind)  fet  up  above  them,  and  them- 
felves obliged  to  crouch.     But  fometimes  the  people 
grow  uneafy  under  this.     And  tf  the  people  roufc  to 
Vengeance,  woe  to  thofe  who  ftand  irt  thiir  way,      I^et 
incrit  only  be  honoured  with  privilege  and  prerogative; 
and  mankind  wilt   be  contented.     The  wife  antients 
underftood  this^  and  therefore  were  very  cautio^us  of 
J  making  differences.     A  croWn  of  grafs,  or  a  coCiple  of 
twigs,   was   the  reward  of  the  ntoft  heroic  adfions. 
*  I  do  not  like  that  Ariftidis  fliould  be  diffinguiflred  by 
Vol.  III.  I  i  i  •  the 
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the  title  of  Juft,  any  more  than  myfelf,*  fays  the 
jitbenian^  and  puts  in  his  (hell  for  banilhing  that  great 
and  good  man.  This  indeed  was  the  very  defign  of 
the  oftracifm^  vi2.  to  prevent  unreafonable  inequali- 
ties, and  thedefire  of  power  and  pre-eminence,  which 
always  produces  difturbance. 

Nothing  is  much  more  formidable^  than  a  popular 
Jnfurredion.  When  6o,ooa  men  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  aifembled,  and  demanded  vedrefs  of  griev- 
anceS)  they  made  the  king  and  nobles^  tremble.  The 
government  was  glad  to  quiet  them  by  any  means  f 
and  granted  them  charters  after  chapters  ^.  There 
were  many  lives  loft,  and  much  mifchief  doneoo  that 
occafioi^.  All  wife  governments  will  carefully  avoid 
irritating  the  people  beyond  meafure.  And  all  found 
patriots  will  avoid  roufing  the  people,  if  redrefs  can  be 
any  oth^r  way  obtained.  Therefore  I  do  not  propofe 
having  recourfe  to  force.  What  I  propofe  is,  ta 
apply  the  power  of  the  people,  guided,  limited,  aod 
direfted  by  men  of  property,  who  arc  interefted  in 
the  fecurity  of  their  country,  and  have  no  income, 
by  place  or  pen  (ion,  to  indemnify  them  for  bring* 
ing  flavery  and  ruin  upon  their  cowitry—— to  ap- 
ply this  power  (if  found  abfolutcly  ncccffary)  to 
prevent  the  application  of  the  fame  power  uhre* 
flrained  «nlimiced|  and  direded  by  mere  caprice, 
or  the  fpirit  of  party.  Perhaps,  w^en  things  come 
to  a  criiis,  which  moft  probably  they  will  foon,  our 
government  may  recolledl  thcmfelves  fo  far  as  to  grant 
voluntarily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  that  redreis,  to 
which  the  people  have  an  undoubted  right,  and  which 
they  fee  the  people  relolute  to  have.  I  will,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  draw  the  £ketch  of  fuch  a  plan  for 

retrieving 
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iretrieving  the  nation.,  and  reftoring  the  conftitution,  as 

to  me  feems  the  moft  promifing.     Might  the  hand  of 

^n    angel  guide  my  pen,  or  rather  an  abler  pen— — 

my  country  might  yet  be  faved.    Or  might  I  have  for 

a  rodrum  the  higheft  of  the  Peruvian  jindes;  could  I 

borrow  the  angelic  trumpet,  whofe  blaft  is  to  break  the 

iflumber  often  thoufand  years ;  and  might  I  have  for 

my  audience  the  whole  human  race ;  on  what  fubjedt 

could  laddrefs  them,  that  would  be  more  interefting 

to  them,  than  warning  them  to  preferve  their  liberty 

and  tJbeir  virtue? 

But  I  need  not  have  recourfe  to  a  mountain  for  a 
pulpit,  nor  to  the  angel's  trumpet  to  fwell  my  voice. 
If  the  ftill  fmall  voice  of  reafon  will  not  move  you,  all 
the  terrors  of  mount  Sinai,  or  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Will  not  produce  the  proper  tffeQ. 

In  the  mean  time,  for  our  encouragement,  that  the 
fpirit  of  Itbcrf^  is  not  totally  extindl  in  the  people,  we 
obferve  thatfome  of  the  conftituents  have  required  their 
candidates  to  promife  foiemnly,  that  if  eledled,  they 
would  promote  certain  reformations,  and  the  corredtion 
of  various  grofs  abofes. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  thofe  who  fir(l  drew  up 
the  terms  of  the  engagemeats,  had  not  overloaded  their 
demands;  but  that  they  had  confined  themfelves  to  one 
only  article.  I  mean  the  endeavouring  to  get  an  inde- 
pendent parjiameot.  An  independent  parliament  would 
at  all  times  iecurethe  rights  of  the  people,  as  has  been 
ihewn  in  the  foregoing  volumes.     A  candidate's  re- 
fufing  to  promife  his  bell  endeavours  in  the  houfe,   if 
eledted,  for  obtaining  independent  parliaments,  would 
be  an  open  declaration,  that,  in  afpiring  to  a  (eat,  his 
objedl  was  not  the  lervice  of  his  country,  but  the  gra- 
tifying; his  own  ambitious  or  avaricious  private  views. 

One 
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One  fet  of  readers  will  pretend  to  have  found  me  in-r 
poniiftent  with  myfclf    This  writer,   they  will   fay, 
^uft  either  mean  to  (hew  us  that  we  are  in  danger,  j 
^nd  how  to  efcape  that  danger,  or  his  labour  can  be 
pf  no  fervice.  And  yet  in  feveral  parts  of  his  work  be  ^ 
magnifies  the  peril,  from  the  ^rmy,  as  if  a  tyrannical 
prince  pr  miniftry  could  &t  any  time,  by  its  means, 
ieize  our  liberties  at  their  pleafure.     If  this  be  true, 
how  can  this  writer  preten4  to  talk  of  our  extricating 
ourlelves  ?  If  this  be  true,  the  point  is  decided,   the 
cafe  is  dcfperate,  our  liberties  are  gone ;  we  have  007 
thing  left,  but  to  bear  patiently  what  we  have  brought 
upon  ourfelves?  But  do  not  you,  my  good  country- 
pen,  fufFer  yourfelves  to  be  duped  by  fuch  quibbles  as 
thefe.     1  have  not  abfolutely  pronounced  upon  the-? 
flate  of  our  liberties.     It  is  the  very  point  which  re- 
mains to  be  determined.     If  a  nation  is  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  now  fee  France  i  there  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  its  liberties;  they  are  utterly  gone. 
And  yet  no  wile  man  will  fay  that  they  zxtirretrievablf 
gone.  On  the  contrary,  ifa  nation  were  in  theconditioa 
we  now  (ee  Holland^  or  rather  on  a  much  better  foot- 
ing as  to  liberty  than  that  commonwealth  is  now  upon; 
we  Hiould  contider  the  liberties  of  that  (late  as  in  no 
immediate  danger.  But  the  condition  of  England  ]& 
neither  that  of  France^  nor  that  of  Hollandy    which 
renders  it  on  the  one   hand  highly  improper  to  fit 
All!  unconcerned,  a$  if  all  was  well  i  or  on  the  other 
to  give  all  up  as  if  irretrievable  and  defperate. 

And  how  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy 

let  us  confider  whether  a  fcheme  may  not  be  laid  down 
for  obtaining  theneceiTary  reformation  of  parliament. 

Before  all  other  things,  there  muft  be  eftabliflieda 
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THE  CONSTITUTION.  Into  this  muft  be  invited  all 
tnen  of  property,  ^U  friends  to  lft)erty,  all  able  com* 
manders,  &c.  There  muft  be  a  copy  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  every  parifh,  and  a  parochial  committee  to 
procure  fubfcriptions  from  all  perfons  whofe  names  arc 
in  any  tax  book,  and  who  are  willing  to  join  the  Aflb- 
ciiation.  And  there  muft  be  a  grand  committee  for 
every  county  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  the  colo- 
nies oi  America. 

*  The  people  at  large,  when  they  lofe  their  conftitu- 
tional  guard,  are  like  a  rope  of  fand,   eaiily  divided 
afunder;  and  therfore  when  the  ading  parts  of  the 
canftitution  (hall  abufe  their  truft,  and  counteract  the 
end  for  which  they  were  eftabli(hed,  there  is  no  way 
pf  obtaining  redrefs  but   by  aflbciating  together,  in 
order  to  form  a  new  chain  of  union  and  ftrength  in 
defence  of  their   conftitutional  rights.     But  inftead 
of  uniting  for  their  common  intereft,  the  people  have 
fuifered  themfelvcs  to  be  divided  and  fplic  into  fac- 
tions and  parties  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  every  man 
hath  rofe  up  in  enmity  againft  his   neighbour ;  by 
which  they  have  brought  themfelves  under  the  fatal 
icurfe  of  a  kingdom  divided  againft  itfelf,  which  can- 
not ftand  *.• 

By  the  rcadinefe  of  the  people  to  enter  into  the  aflb- 
ciations,  it  may  be  effedually  determined,  whether  th^ 
majority  are  defirous  of  the  propofed  reformations. 
This,  as  has  been  obfervcd  before,  is  ,a  matter  of 
fupreme  confequence,  for  refiftance  to  govcrnmenr, 
unlefs  it  be  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  people,  is^  rebel- 
lion. Therefore,  with  all  due  fubmiffion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Biftiop  Burnet  upon  that  point,  the  true  cri- 
terion between  rebellion  and  reformation  ccndfts  not 

in 
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in  ibe  atrocioofnefs  of  the  abufes  to  be  reformed*  but 
in  the  concurrence  oft  the  people  in  defiring  refortna- 
tion.  For  whatever  the  majority  defire^  it  is  certainly 
lawful  for  them  to  have,  unlefs  they  deiire  what  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Confederacies  and  alTociations  have  been  ufual  in  all 
countries,  efpecially  in  England. 

A  confederacy  of  the  nobility  oi  France  was  formed 
againft  that  weak  and  worthlefs  prince  Lewis  XL  in 
which  500  were  concerned  i  and  their  places  of  ren* 
dezvoas  were  the  mofl  public,  as  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  Atlaft  they  ailembled  an  army  of  100, poo 
men.  Yet  the  king's  party  never  found  them  out  liJi 
they  had  got  together  a  great  force  a* 

Kmgjobn  fumuMned  the  barons  to  pafs  the  feas  to 
him  in  Normandy ^  and  aflift  him  to^quell  his  rebel* 
lious  fubjedis.  They  refufed,  unlefs  he  would  pro-^ 
mife  to  reftore  and  preferve  their  liberties.  This  was 
the  firft  attempt  toward  an  aOociation  for  a  plan  of  Ii« 
berty,  according  to  Mr.  HumeK 

Lord  Lyttelton  mentions  an  a^ociation  in  the  time  of 
IFilliam  the  Baftard,  to  defend  that  blefled  faints  and 
all  his  teritories^  both  within  and  without  the  realm<^# 

The  opposition  in  thofe  days  was  between  a  foit* 
tary  tyrant  (for  John  could  not  command  the  army 
v^ithout  the  concurrence  of  the  barons)  and  all  Eng^ 
land.  In  Charles  Id's  time,  the  oppoiition  was  between 
a  frantic  bigoted  king,  and  a  brave  and  free  parlia- 
ment. In  our  times,  the  oppoiition  is  between  a  cor- 
rupt court,  joined  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  all 

ranks 
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rank»  and  ftations,  bought  with  the  public  money,  and 
the  independent  part  of  the  nation. 

T];ie  general  aflbciation  all  over  England  for  the  de- 
fence of  ElizaktAf  A.  D.  15H6,  and  afterwards  for 
that  of  JVilliam  and  Mary.  Catholic  leagues,  protef- 
tant  leagues,  the  Hanfeatic  afibciation,  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  the  non  importation  allbcia- 
tion  in  America^  Sec.  are  all  adts  of  the  people  ar 
targe  *. 

Upon  the  lords  throwing  out  tbeexclufion-bil!^  ano« 
ther  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  an  af« 
fociation  for  the  fupportof  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
exclufion  of  the  duke  of  Tork  b.  They  voted  that  till 
the  exclufioD-bill  (bould  pafs,  no  fupplies  ought  to  be 
granted  the  king  ;  and  left  he  iliould  raife  money  on 
credit,  they  threatened  their  vengeance  on  thofc  who* 
ihould  lend  the  king  on  the  credit  of  any  tax.  The 
fequel  (hewed  how  much  the  commons  were  in  the 
right  in  all  thefe  proceedings  >  and  of  what  confe- 
quence  an  uncorrupt  houfe  of  commons  is. 

A  grand  national  aflbciation  againft  popery  was  pro- 
pofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons^  A.  D.  1680.  A  ty-- 
rannical  government  is  as  aflbciation  with  a  vengeance. 
Why  (faould  not  the  people  aflbciate  againft  it  ?  Rc-^ 
iblved^  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe,  that  the 
houfe  be  moved  that  a  bill  be  brought  for  an  affocia- 
tion  of  all  his  majefty's  proteftant  fubjeds  for  the  fafety 
of  his  majefty's  perfon^  the  defence  of  the  proteftant 
religion,  and  for  preventing  the  duke  of  Tork^  or  any 
other  papift,  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown  ^. 

A.  D.  i744>  the  merchants  of  L^Wi^/?,  to  the  num- 
ber of  520,  aflbciated  themfelves  for  the  fupport  of 

public 
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public  credit,  and  cffedtually  fupported  it  at  i  very  pcri* 
lous  conjuncture  •.  The  whole  county  of  lori  wa 
aflbciated  againft  the  rebels,  and  feveral  noblenren 
raifed  regiments  at  their  own  expence. 

See  the  a£l  for  alTociating   the  kingdonix  inf  defence 
of  king  fVilliamlWi  A.D,  1696*^.  The  court  was  glad 
to  encourage  fuch  an  aiTociation  of  the  people  in  a  time 
of  danger.  They  did  not  then  infift,  as  has  been  done 
iince,  that  the  people  are  annihilated,  or  abforbed  into 
the  parlianKnt;  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  no 
where  to  be  heard  but  ifi  parliament;  that  members 
of  parliament  are  not  refponQble  to  their  confthcrents, 
&c.  The  aflbciatioil  was  hegun  by  the  people,  and 
parliament  gave  it  fan€tion  after watrds.  Surely  it  is  as 
necelTary  to  aifociate  for  prefervrng  the  kingdom,  as  it 
was  then  for  preferving  the  king.  The  afiuciated  ^en« 
gage  to  ftand  by  and  aflift  each  other  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power  in  fupport  and  defence  of  king  ff^iUiam; 
and  if  his  majefty  comes  to   a  violent  of  untimely 
death,  they  oblige  themfelves  to  ftand  by  each  other 
in  revenging  the  fame  upon  his  enemies  and  their  ad- 
herents, '  &c.     But   inftead  of  a  defign   by   papifts,- 
againft  the  life  of  the  king;.'  a  defign   by  courtiers, 
againft  the  life  of  the  conftitution ;'  and  you    have 
here  a  model  for  the  aftbciation  for  reftoring  annual 
parliaments,  adequate  reprefentation,  and  an  unbribed 
houfe  of  commons. 

The  next  queftion  i;.  Who  ihall  fet  himfclf  at  the 
head  of  this  grand  afloci^tion  ? 

In  a  monarchy,  we  know  full  well  who  ought  to  be 
at  the  head  of  all  fchemes  for  the  general  good.  And 
would  to  God,  the  Father  of  his  people  would  lay  hold* 
of  fuch  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himfelf  a  friend  to 

inde^ 
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independent  parliaments  !  How  glorious  would  the 
character  of  Augujius  have  appeared  to  all  pofteri  ty»  had 
he  really  intended  what  he  only  afFefted  to  intend ;  I 
mean  the  reftoration  of  the  republican  government  umi 
the  fall  ofyuIiuSf  which  he  certainly  had  power  to  brmg 
about,  notwithftanding  his  pretences  to  the  con- 
trary ?  In  the  fame  manner,  would  not  every  worthy. 
Britijh  bofom  glow  with  afiedion,  would  not  every 
angel  in  heaven  tune  his  lyre  to  the  praifes  of  that  mo-*- 
narch,who,{haking  ofFand  trampling  undo:  hisfeet  the 
minifterial  trammels,  (hould  dare  to  think  ^r  himfelf, 
and  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  (hould  aftonifli  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  andallEe^r^^^iby  opening  a  new  parliament, 
or  a  new  feifion,  with  a  fpeech  compofed  by  himfelf,  in 
which  he  (hould  condemn  the  long  prevalence  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  legiflative  aiTemblies,  and  (hould  earneftly  re- 
commend to  them  tlie  making  and  bringing  in  effedtual 
bills  for  refloring  annual  parliaments,  for  making  repre- 
fentation  adequate,  for  exclufion  by  rotation,  and  for 
limiting  the  number  of  placemen  and  peniioners  fitting 
in  the  houfe.  But  if  our  fovereign  for  that  time  being 
ihould  judge  fuch  interpoiition  improper,  the  great  pri-^ 
vileges  of  our  nobility  are  to  be  the  king's  counfellors, 
the  protedors  pf  the  conftitution,  and  the  people's  ex- 
ample. Ought  not  therefore  our  independent  nobility 
to  take  care  that  fuch  a  fcheme^e  properly  headed  ? 
But  fhould  our  nobles  think  otherwife  of  this  fubjec^, 
and  decline  afiuming  to  themfelves  a  principal  part  in 
the  condudt  of  this  infinitely  important^  though  not  in- 
finitely difficult,  bufinefs,  let  the  great,  the  rich,  the 
independent  city  oi  London  take  the  lead. 

^  The  corporation  oi  London  has,  fince  the  Reftora- 
tion,^  ufually  taken  the  lead  in  petitions  to  parliament 
for  the  alteration  of  any  eflablifhed  law.^/ 
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In  the  famous  aflbciation  figned  by  the  iUuftrkuis 
Seven^  for  inviting  over  the  prince  of  Orangey  ji.  D. 
1688,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  people  were  generalljr 
^j&tisiied.  The  Seven  lay  great  ftrefs  on  this»  as 
iflrely  to  be  a  fupport  to  the  prince  in  his  enterprife, 
if  they  (the  people)  could  have  *  fuch  a  protect  ion  to 
countenance  their  riiing,  as  would  fecure  tbeai  from 
being  deftroyed  before  they  could  get  into  a  pofture 
of  defence/  They  obferved  that  the  army  was  di- 
vided^  the  officers  difcontented,  and  the  men  ftrongly 
fet  againft  poptry.  And  that  the  feamen  were  almoft 
all  againft  the  king  \ 

The  objeds  of  fuch  a  general  aiTociation  as  I  pro^ 
pofe  are,  i .  The  fecuring  of  public  credit.  2.  Obtain-- 
ing  the  undoubted  fenfe  of  the  peQple,  on  the  ftate  of 
public  affairs.  3*  Prefenting  petitions,  figned  by  a  clear 
majority  of  the  people  of  property,  for  the  neceflary 
ads  of  parliament.  4.  To  raife,  and  have  in  readioefs, 
the  (Irength  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  influence  go- 
vernment, and  prevent  mifchief. 

If  any  perfon  is*  alarmed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  para«^ 
graph,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  lefs  than  what  was 
done  at  the  Revolution.  For  it  was  not  certain,  at  that 
remarkable  period,  that  thei^^W/y of  the  people  were 
for  the  exclufion.  Befides,  the  reftoration  I  propofe  is 
a  much  lefs  confidetfable  alteration,  though  like  to  be 
of  much  greater  public  advantage,  than  thefettiogafide 
the  whole  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts^  And  let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  that  rebellion  is  not  merely  oppofi- 
tion  to  government ;  if  it  were,  than  was  the  Revo- 
lution diredt  rebellion.  The  oppofition  of  a  minoriqr 
to  government,  backed  by  a  majority,  is  proper  rebel* 

lion. 
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lion.  The  oppofition  of  a  majority  of  the  people  to 
an  obftinate  government  is  proper  patriotifm.  You 
have  therefore,  my  good  countrymen,  only  to  make 
it  certain  beyond  ail  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  you 
have  the  majority  on  your  (ide.  Whatever  they  chufe 
is  right. 

JLet  the  firft  bufinefs  of  the  London  alTociattoh  be, 
as  I  faid,  fecuring  public  credit ;  the  next,  for  pe^ 
titioningy  exclufive  of  all  views  to  any  thing  farther^ 
and  as  taking  for  granted,  that  the  petitions  will  be 
eiFedlual.  Let  this  example  be  followed  by  all  the 
great  cities,  towns,  counties,  corporate  bodies,  and 
faculties  throughout  the  iiland,  and  the  fame  in  /r^« 
/and^tid  the  colonies.     -^ 

The  people  of  Ireland  extorted  thepafling  of  the  bill 
^  for  limiting  the  length  of  their  parliaments,  by  afiem- 
bling  to  the  number  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  fecur- 
ing all  the  avenues  to  the  parliament^houfe^  and 
threatening  vengeance  on  all  the  members,  if  the  bill 
was  not  paiTed.  But  for  this  fpirited  behaviour,  they 
had  been  jockeyed  out  of  that  falutary  ad^. 

-^.D.  1588,  the  year  of  the  Barricades,  the  P^r/- 
^ans  rofe,  and  drove  out  fix  thoufand  regular  troops, 
chiefly  Swifs,  and  defeated  the  king's  guards  ^. 

A  large  mob,  -^,  Z).  1773$  furrounded  the  palace 
at  Madridy  and  infifted,  that  the  effedts  lately  taken 
from  fome  jfefuits  (hould  be  reflored  to  their  relations. 
The  guards  were  called  to  difperfe  them  ;  but  would 
not  fire  upon  the  people.  The  court  was  obliged  to 
yield  c. 

It 
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It  is  always  to  be  expeded  that,  as  SallufifzyB^  men 
ihould  a6t  with  more  earneftnefs  for  the  prefervattoa 
of  their  all,  than  the  partifaas  of  tyranny  for  fuper-  I 
fluous  power.  ' 

In  the  deciiive  battle  of  Marfton  Moor^  the  tyrant'i 
army  and  the  parliament's  were  nearly  equals  about 
fourteen  thoufand  each.  But  of  the  former  four  thou- 
fand  were  killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  taken  $  of  tbe 
latter  only  three  hundred  loft  in  all  K 

*  Provocation  will  fometimes  roufe  valour,  when  a 
fenfe  of  honour  will  not.  In  the  year  1746,  when 
Botta,  the  Aufirian  general,  demanded  a  fevere  con- 
tribution of  the  Genoefe^  they  begun  paying,  and  ail 
went  on  quietly,  though  it  was  with  the  utmoft  dif* 
ficulty  that  the  fecond  payment  was  made ;  but  the 
Aufirians  being  poffefied  of  a  notion  which  was  not ' 
groundlefs,  that  though  the  government  of  Gent^ 
was  ejchaufted,  y^et  that  many  of  their  individaali 
were  immenfely  rich,  ftill  advanced  in  their  demands ; 
and  the  fenate  took  care  that  all  the  fums  paid  to  the 
Auftrians  ihould  be  carried  with  great  parade  to  their 
quarters  in  full  view  of  the  people.  This  had  the 
efFcA  they  fecretly  defired,  which  was  to  render  mat^ 
ters  ripe  for  a  revolt,  without  their  being  openly  con-^ 
cerned  in  it  \  though  £bme  of  the  fenators  were  bold 
enough  to  difguife  themfelves  in  'Plebeian  drefles,  and 
mixing  with  the  common  people  blew  the  flame  oi 
difcontenr,  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  terror 
of  the  Auftrian  general  and  army,  at  lafl  broke  out. 
For  the  fiege  of  Antibes  being  refolved  upon,  Bctta^ 
amongO:  other  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  defigoed 
to  be  put  on  board  the  Britijh  fleet  for  parrying  on 

that 
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that  ficge,  ordered  a  large  mortar,  which  happened 
to  be  overturned  in  the  ilreets,  and  an  Auftrian  officer 
endeavouring  to  obligd  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Genoa  to  affift  in  dragging,  it  down  to  the  harbour, 
they  refufed ;  and  he  ftriking  one  of  them  with  his 
cane,  a  (hower  of  ftones  from  the  reft  obliged  the. 
Aufirians  for  that  night  to  retire.  Next  day,  when 
Botta  prepared  to  chaftife  the  infurgents,  he  found 
them  grown  to  a  formidable  head,  and  without  en- 
tering into  the  particulars  of  the  infurredrion,  all  the 
intripidity  and  difcipline  of  his  troops  could  not  with- 
ftand  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which  once  more  animated 
thefe  republicans,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
looked  upon  as  degenerated,  even  to  a  proverb »  Ac- 
cording to  Bonamia^  a  Britijh  man  of  war  had  been 
fent  thither  by  his  Sardinian  majefty  to  bring  off  for 
bim  part  of  the  plunder  1  and  we  are  told,  that  that 
monarch  W9S  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  indepen*- 
dent  negocfation  which  the  Aufirians  had  entered  into 
with  the  Genoefe.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  Botta  in  his  turn  made  application  for 
fome  refpite  of  hoftilities.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  feized  with  the  fame  fpirit 
as  thefe  of  Genoa,  had  by  this  time  taken  arms,  and 
poured  into  the  city.  The  cfFedl  was,  that  the 
Aajirian  regulars,  notwithftanding  fome  advantages 
they  had  gained  at  firft,  were  drawn  from  one 
ftrong  poft  to  another,  till B^//^  applied  to  the  fenate, 
and  under  pretence  of  the  capitulation,  demanding  that 
they  ihould  unarm  their  foldiers,  and  join  with  him 
in  fupprefling  the  infurredion.  The  doge  and  fenate 
of  Genoa,  upon  this  occafion,  behaved  with  wonder- 
ful addrefs,  and  temporifed  fo  well,  that  they  neither 
(jifcouraged  the  infurgents,   nor  did  they  give  Botta 

an/ 
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any  juft  handle  to  accufe  them  of  breach  of  faith. 
By  this  time  the  infurgents,  by  the  help  of  feme 
French  and  Spanifly  officers,  who  were  prifoners  to  the 
AuflrianSf  but  had  mingled  themfelves  in  difguifes 
with  the  Genoefe^  were  difciplined  and  rendered  exceU 
lent  troops,  and  they  had  regularly  fortiBed  all  the 
ftrong  pofts  of  the  city ;  nor  would  they  longer  hear 
of  any  terms,  but  that  the  Aufirians  (hould  evacuate 
the  city,  rcftore  their  artillery,  and  give  them  an  ac- 
quittance of  all  further  demands  of  any  kind.  Upon 
this  Bolta^  after  another  defperate  but  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  recover  poffeflion  of  the  city,  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  fame,  which  he  did  with  great  Jofs 
to  himfelf,  and  fatisfadionto  the  Genoefe^* 

Put  no  truft  in  any  living  man,  or  fet  of  men,  far- 
ther than  you  yourfelvcs  fee.  The  dead  have  no  dc- 
%n  upon  you.  Therefore  have  I  called  them  up  to 
warn  and  alarm  you.  Pay  no  regard  to  what  I  have 
written,  otherwise  then  as  fupported  by  fa£t  and  the 
judgment  of  your  wife  anceftors. 

Members  of  parliament  would  hardly  dare  to  rejed 
the  propofed  reformation-bill,  as  knowing  themfelves 
not  to  be  invulnerable,  and  remembering  that  th^ 
could  not  command  a  guard  of  500  foldiers  each  at 
their  country  houfes  at  all  times. 

Let  the  petitions  be  drawn  up  and  prefented  ia 
the  moft  refpcSful  and  moft  unexceptionable  way 
that  is  podible,  fo  that  the  fault  may  all  come  upon 
government(if  they  rejeft  the  petitions)  and  none  upon 
the  people. 

*  Petitioning^  in  better  Engli(h,  is  no  more  than  re^ 

queftiog 
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quefting  or  requirii%»  and  men  require  not  favours 
but  their  due  «/ 

If  the  government  (hew  thcmfelyes  fo  wife  and  fo 
friendly  to  the  people  as  to  grant  the  petitions,  all  is 
iafe  and  fecure.  For  an  honed  parliament  will  make 
every  body  clfe  honeft,  and  all  will  go  well. 

A  government  which  oppofes  and  refufes  the  un- 
doubted demands  of  the  people^  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  people  come  to  be  defeated  of  their  defire,  be  the 
fubjc(![l  matter  what  it  will,  is  no  government,  but  a 
proper  tyranny,  Suppoling  the  government  to  be  really 
and  bondfide  perfuaded  that  the  demand  of  the  people 
is  unreafonable,  in  this  or  any  other  cafe,    and  would 
prove  hurtful  to  them  if  granted,  they  are  only   to 
remonftrate  againft  it ;  and   if  the  people  Aill  infift 
upon  it^  the  government  ought  to  a  man  to  refign^ 
not  to  reiift  the  fupreme  power,  the  majefty  of  the 
people.    Whoever  undertakes  to  manage  any  perfon^s 
or  any  people's  affairs  in  fpite  of  the  proprietors,  is 
anfwerable  for  all  confequences. 

'  Whenever  the  fundamentals  of  a  free  government 
are  attacked,  or  any  other  fchemcs  ruinous  to  the  ge« 
neral  intereft  of  a  nation  are  purfued,  the  beft  fcrvicc 
that  can  be  done  to  fuch  a  nation,  and  even  to  the 
prince,  is  to  commence  an  early  and  vigorous  oppo* 
fition  to  them ;  for  the  event  will  always  (hew,  as 
we  (hall  foon  fee  in  the  prefcnt  cafe,  that  thofe  who 
form  an  oppofition  in  this  manner,  are  the  trueft 
friends  to  both,  however  they  may  be  ftigmatized  at 
firft  with  odious  names,  which  belong  more  properly 
to  thofe  who  throw  the  dirt  at  them.  If  the  oppofi- 
tion begin  late,  or  be  carried  on  more-  faintly  than 
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the  exigency  requires,    the   evil    will  grow;     najr, 
it  will  grow  the  more  by  fuch  an  oppofition,  till  it 
becomes  at  lengch  too  inveterate  for  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cure ;  and.whenever  that  happens,  when- 
ever ufurpations  on  national  liberty  are  grown    too 
flrong  to  be  checked  by  thefe  ordinary  methods,   the 
people  are  reduced  to  this  alternative  :  they  mud  ei« 
ther  fubmit  to  flavery  and  beggary,  the  word  of  all 
political  evils,  or  they  muft' endeavour  to  prevent  the 
impending    mifchief  by  open  force   and   refiftance, 
which  is  an  evil  but  one  degree  lefs  eligible  than  the 
other.     But  when  the  oppofition  is  begun  early,  and 
carried  on  vigorouily,  there  is  time  to  obtain  redreis 
of  grievances,  and  put  a  flop  to  fuch  ufurpations  by 
thcfe  gentle  and  fafe  methods  which  their  conftitu^ 
tion  hath  provided ;  methods  which  may  and  have 
often  proved  fatal  to  wicked  men,  but  can  never  prove 
fatal  to  the  prince  himfelf.     He  is  never  in  danger 
but  when  thefe  oiethods,  which  all  arbitrary  courts 
diilike,  are  too  long  delayed.  The  mod  plaufible  ob- 
jediOQ  to  fuch  proceedings,  and  by  which  well-meaa- 
ing  men  are  frequently  made   the  bubbles   of  thefe 
wno  have  the  worfl  dciign,  arifes  from  a  faife  notion 
of  moderation.     True  political   moderation   conMs 
in  not  oppofmg  the  meafures  of  government,  except 
when   great  and  national  intereils  are  at  Itake;  and 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  in  oppofing  them  with  fuch  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  is  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the 
evil,  to  the  circumflances  of  danger  attending  it,  and 
even  to  thefe  of  opportunity.     To  oppofe  upon  any 
other  foot,  to  oppofe   things  which  are  not  blame- 
worthy, or  which  are  of  no  material  confequenc«  to 
the  national  intereft,  with  fuch  violence  as  may  dif- 
(^rder  the  harmony  of  government,  is  certainly  fac- 
tion ; 
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tion  ;  but  it  is  like  wife  faAion,  and  fadion  of  the 
Worft  kihd,  either  not  to  oppofe  at  all,  or  not  to 
oppofe  in  earned  when  points  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  the  nation  are  concerned  ^' 

When  an  injured  nation  calls  aloud  for  redrefs,  aind 
can  have  none  from  government,  the  people  may  be 
cxpcdled  to  do  tbemfehes  juftice,  fays  Sbippin  oti  the 
South  Sea  affair. 

*  Parliament  has  declared  it  no  refiftance  of  magis- 
trates to  fide  with  the  juft  principles  of  law,  nature, 
and  nations.  The  foldier  may  lawfully  hold  the 
hands  of  that  general,  who  turns  his  cannon  againft 
his  own  army ;  the  feaman  the  hands  of  that  pilots 
who  wilfully  runs  the  (hip  on  a  rock.*  So  our  bre- 
thren of  Scotland  argued,  in  the  remonftran^e  of  the 
army  in  June  j  646  ^. 

*  Britain^  according  to  our  prefent  conftitution^ 
cannot  be  undone  by  parliaments ;  for  there  is  fome- 
thing  which  a  parliament  cannot  do.  A  parliament 
cannot  annul  the  conftitution ;  and  whilH:  that  is 
preferved,  though  our  condition  may  be  bad,  it  can« 
not  be  irretrievably  fo.  The  legiflative  is  a  fupreme, 
and  may  be  called  in  one  fenfe  an  abfolute,  but  in 
none,  an  arbitrary  power.  It  is  limited  to  the  puMic 
good  of  the  fociety*.  It  is  a  power  that  hath  no  other 
end  but  prefervation,  and  therefore  can  never  have  a 
right  to  deftroy,  cnflave,  or  defignedly  to  impoverifli 
the  fubjefts^  for  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature 
ccafe  not  in  fociety,  &c.— If  you  therefore  put  fo  ex- 
travagant a  cafe,  as  to  fuppofe  the  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament concurring  to  make  at  once  a  formal  cefHon 
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of  their  own  rights  and  privileges^  and  of  thofe  of 
the  whole  nation^  to  the  crown*  and  a(k  who  hath 
the  right  and  the  means  to  refift  the  fupretne  legifla- 
five  power ;  I  anfwer  the  whole  nation  hath  the  righty 
and  a  people  who*  defer ve  to  enjoy  liberty  will  find 
the  means.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  would  break  the 
bargain  between  the  king  and  the  nation,  between 
the  reprefentative  and  colledive  body  of  the  people^ 
and  Would  difTolve  the  conilitution.  From  hence  it 
follows*  that  the  nation  which  hath  a  right  to  pre- 
ferve  this  conftitutton,  hath  a  right  to  refift  an  at- 
tempt that  leaves  no  other  means  for  preferving  it  bat 
thofe  of  refiftanee.  From  hence  it  follows*  tbit  if 
the  conftitution  was  adualiy  diffolved,  as  it  would  be 
by  iuch  an  attempt  of  the  three  eftates*  the  people 
would  return  to  their  original*  their  natural  right* 
the  right  of  refloring  the  fame  conftitution*  or  of 
making  a  new  one.  No  power  on  earth  could  claim 
any  right  of  impofing  a  conftitution  upon  them»  and 
le(s  than  any  that  king*  thofe  lords*  and  thofe  com- 
mons* who  having  been  intruded  to  preferve*  had 
deftroyed  the  former.— ^But  to  fuppofe  a  cafe  more 
within  the  bounds  of  poflibjlity*  though  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think  it  as  little  within  thofe  of  pro- 
bability ;  let  us  fuppofe  our  parliaoients  in  fome  fu- 
ture generation  to  grow  fo  corrupt*  and  the  crown 
fo  rich*  that  a  pecuniary  influence  conftantly  prevail- 
ing  over  the  majority*  they  fhould  aflemble  for  little 
elfe  than  to  eftablifii  grievances  inftead  of  redreffiog 
them  ;  to  approve  the  meafures  of  the  court  without 
information  >  to  engage  their  country  in  alliances,  in 
treaties,  in  wars*  without  examination*  and  to  give 
money  without  account*  and  almofl  without  ilint^ 
the  cafe  would  be  deplorable.     Our  conflitution  itfelf 

would 
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would  become  our  grievance  whilft  this  corruption 
prevailed ;  and  if  it  prevailed  long,  our  conftitution 
could  not  laft  long  ;  becaufe  this  flow  progrefs  w^^d 
lead  to  the  deftrudion  of  it,    as  furely  as  the  more 
concife  method  of  giving  it  up  at  once.     But  in  this 
cafe  the  conftitution  would  help  itfelf,  and  efFe&ually 
too»  unlefs  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people  was  tainted, 
and  the  eledtors  were  become  no  honefter  than  the 
eledted.     Much  time  would  be  required  to   beggar 
and  enflave  the  nation    in   this  manner^     It  could 
fcarce  be  the  work  of  one  parliament,  though  parlia- 
ments fhould  continue  to  be  feptennial.     It  could 
not  be  the  work  of  a  triennial  parliament  moft  cer- 
^inly;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
none  to  blame  but  themfelves  1  becaufe,  as  the  con- 
ftitution is  a  fure  rule  of  action  to  thofe  whom  they 
chufe  to  ad  for  them,  fo  it  is  likewife  a  fure  rule  of 
judgment  to  them  in  the  choice  of  their  truftees,  and 
particularly  of  fuch  as  have  reprefented  them  already. 
In  (hort,  nothing  can  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  JSr/- 
tain  hxxt  the  people  of  Britain i   and  whenever  the 
people  of  Britain  become  fo  degenerate  and  bafp  as  to  be 
induced  by  corruption  (for  they  are  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  being  awed  by  prerogative)  to  chufe  perfons  to 
reprefent  them  in  parliament  whom  they  have  found 
by  experience  to  be  under  an  influence  arifing  from 
private  intereft,  dependents  on  a  court,  and  the  crea- 
tures of  a  minifter,  or  others  who  are  unknown  to 
the  people  that  ele^  them,  and  bring  no  recommen- 
dation but  that  which  they  carry  in  their  purfes ;  then 
may  the  enemies  of  our  conftitution  boaft  that  they 
have  got  the  better  of  it,    and  that  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  preferve  itfelf,  nor  to  defend  liberty  ^' 
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Ten  millions  of  people  are  not  to  fit  ftill,  and  fee  a 
villanous  junto  overthrow  their  liberties.  Formalities 
^re  then  at  an  end.  The  queftion,  in  a  feafon  of  fuch 
extremity,  is  not,  who  has  a  right  to  do  this  or  that  ? 
Any  man  has  a  right  to  fave  his  country.  *  In  fuch 
cales,  fays  Sidney  S  every  man  is  a  magiftrate,  and 
he,  who  heft  knows  the  danger,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  has  the  right  of  calling  the  fenate  or 
jpeople  to  an  aflembly.'  The  people  would,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  follow  him,  as  they  did  Brutus  and 
Valerius  againft  Tarquin,  or  Horatius  and  Valerius  a- 
gainft  the  Decemviri.  To  wait  for  formalities^  while 
pur  country  lies  bleeding,  would  be  as  foo]i(h  as  the 
iliffneft  of  the  officers  about  Philip  IV.  oi  Spain,  whQ 
let  him  catch  a  violent  cold  and  fever,  becaufe  the 
perfon  whofe  place  it  was  to  help  the  king  to  his  cloak 
was  out  of  the  way,  in  time  of  a  (lorm  of  hail  and 
rain,  when  he  was  a  hunting. 

•  The  law  does  not,  neither  can  it,  permit  any  pri- 
vate man,  or  fet  of  men,  to  interfere  forcibly  in  mat- 
ters of  fuch  high  importance,  [the  redrefs  of  public 
grievances]  efpecially  as  it  has  eftablifhed  a  fufficient 
power  for  thefe  purpofes  in  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment. Neither  does  the  conftiti|tion  juftify  any  pri- 
vate, or  particular  refiftance  for  private  or  particular 
injuries  s  though  in  cafes  of  national  oppreffion,  the 
nation  has  ver)rjuftijliably  rifen  as  one  man,  to  vindicate 
the  original  coiitrad  between  the  king  and  people  V 

The  Spanijh  grandees  rcfifted  Charles  V.  their  fovc- 
reign,  though  he  commanded  an  army  of  40^000  men. 
Nor  did  he  dare  to  (hew  refentment.  Nemo  potefi  adio 
multorum  refijlere  ^. 
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Wife  nations  have  always   infifted  on  redrefs  of 
grievances,  before  they  gave  money.  A  free  gift  from 
the  cartes  of  Cafiile  to  Charles  V.  without  the  previ- 
ous conditions,  occafioned  A*  D.  ]  530,  a  moft  fu- 
rious   infurredlion  ^     On   this   occafion  the  fociety 
called  the  Junta,   fet  up   the  lunatic  queen  yoanna 
againfl:  Charles^  and  (hook  his  throne.  The  Junta  re- 
monftrates,  requiring  not  only  redrefs  of  diforders,  but 
new  regulations  $  among  other  particulars,  againft  fo- 
reign troops,  a  foreign  regent,  or  foreigners  in  employ- 
ments ;  againft  free  quarters  for  foldiers  ;  againft  ali- 
enation of  royal  demefnes;  againft  new  ereAed  places; 
for  an  adequate  reprefentation  in  the  cortes,  or  parlia- 
ments ;  againft  court- influence  in  eleding  thofe  repre- 
fentatives ;  a  member's  receiving  for  himfelF,  or  any  of 
his  family,  any  office,  or  penfion,  to  be  confifcation,  or 
death  ;  each  community  to  pay  a  competent  falary  to 
its  reprefentative  ;  the  cortes  to  meet,  whether  fum- 
moned  by  the  king,  or  not;  the  unequal  privileges  of 
the  nobles  to  be  abrogated ;  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  difpofal  of  the  royal  revenues,  by  the  cortes,  if  the 
king  does  not  order  it  in  a  certain  time.  ^     The  fame 
demands  were  made  by  the  people  in  many  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  in  their  ftruggles  for  liberty. 

Parke^  govtrnor  o(  Antigua,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  provoked  the  people  to  fuch  a  pitch  by 
his  tyranny,  lewdnefs  with  the  wives  of  fome  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  ifland,  and  other  debaucheries, 
chat  they  rife  upon  him,  attack  him  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  murder  him.  Remarkable  that  when  Parke 
feemed  willing  to  give  fecurity  for  a  change  of  con- 
dudt,  the  people  would  n6t  quit  their  purpofe,  fearing 
that  if  the  difference  was  made  up  again,  he  might 

have 
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have  intereft  to  bring  fome  of  them  to  puni(hment»  as 
was  the  cafe  of  Charles  L  *  People  in  power  had 
better  avoid  driving  things  tofuch  an  extremity,  as  to 
render  their  deftrudion  neceifary,  or  feemingly  fo* 
When  the  people  take  redrefs  into  their  own  hands, 
woe  to  the  tvrants. 

*Blackfi(me\  cautions  for  the  choice  of  able  men,  as 
fo  much  power  is  lodged  in  the  parliament,  ate  moft 
cer|ainly  obvious  and  juft  ;  but  his  quotations  from 
Burleigh^  HaUy  MontefquieUf  and  Locie^  and  his  con<- 
cluiions  therefrom,  require  a  more  clofe  examination* 
Burleigh  faid  England  could  never  be  ruined  by  a  par- 
liament. Sir  Matthew  Hale^  The  parliament  beiog 
the  higheft  court,  over  which  none  other  can  have 
anyjurifdidion,  if  this  government  (hpuld  fall  then, 
the  iubje(!;t  is  left  without  remedy,  by  any  appeal  to 
any  higher  court.  Montejquieu^  England  muft  perifb 
when  the  legiflative  (hall  become  more  corrupt  than 
the  executive.  All  this  from  fuch  eminent  writers 
mud  certainly  befpeak  the  higefl;  regard  due,  as  it 
points  at  the  greateil  danger,  and  the  faddeft  confe* 
quences.  Confider  the  evils  attending  fuch  a  fcene 
of  things,  is  the  language  tbefe  fages  fpeak.  Whilft 
your  parliament  continues  as  it  ought,  that  great 
mailer  which  might  foon  be  hoped  to  fet  at  rights  all 
lefs  obftrudtions  from  any  quarter;  but  if  that  fails, 
what  can  you  expert  to  follow  but  the  ruin  of  the 
machines ;— and  here  thefe  fages,  and  this  writer  feem 
at  a  full  flop.— •In  ruins  we  are,  and  there  we  muft 
lie  ;  but  Mr.  Locke^  who  is  never  at  reft  till  the  fub« 
jedt  he  is  treating  of  is  exhaufted,  and  whofe  com- 
prehenfion  and  precifion  Can  never  enough  be  ad- 
mired,  though  he  fees  and  acknowledges  the  danger, 

diftrefs. 
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diftrefst  and  wretchednefs  of  fach  a  cafe,  yet  he  carries 

his  reader  a  ftep  farther.     Suppofe  the  parliament  do 

fo  abufe  their  truft,  exceed  their  power,  and  are  as  fo 

many  tyrants  and  leechworms  to  the  people ;   what 

then  is  there  no  remedy  ?  Yes,  faith  he,  there  re<- 

mains  dill  inherent  in  the  people,  a  fupreme  power 

to  remove  or  alter  the  legiftature.     Jn  cafe  of  fuch^ 

their  flagrant  abufe  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  there 

is  a  forfeiture,  and  the  power  devolves  to  thofe  who 

gave  it.     This  is  Mr.  Locie*s  theory,  but  however 

juft  it  may  be,  we  cannot  adopt  it,  faith  this  writer, 

becaufe  it  includes  in   it  a  difTolution  of  the  whole 

frame  of  government ;  and  reduces  all  the  members  to 

their  original  date  of  equality.     Pray  how  can  it  be 

juft,  if  it  cannot  be  adopted  ?  Why,  if  government 

be  diffolved  can  it  not  be  renewed  ?  How  did  it  begin 

at  firft  ?  The  power  in  fuch  cafe  devolves   to  the 

people,  who  may  make  fuch  alterations  as  to  them 

feem  meet.    Begin  again,  faith  Mr.  Locke^  according 

to  the  original  defign  of  government,  as  inftituted  by 

God,  the  only  abfolute  fovereign  and  judge  of  alL 

Salus  papuli  fuprema  lex  efio  *.* 

Let  us  hear  hittio^  Burnet  on  the  Revolution.  <  This 
was  the  progrefs  of  that  tranfadion,  which  was  con- 
fidered  all  Europe  over  as  the  trial,  whether  the 
king  or  the  church  were  like  to  prevail.  The  deci« 
fion  was  as  favourable  as  was  poflible.  The  king  did 
aflfume  to  hinifelf  a  power  to  make  laws  void  i  and 
to  qualify  men  for  employments,  whom  the  law  had 
put  under  fuch  incapacities,  that  all  they  did  was 
null  and  void.  The  (heriflf  and  mayors  of  towns  were 
no  legal  officers :  judges  (one  of  them  being  a  pro* 
feflfed  papift  Alibm)  who  took  not  the  teft,  were  no 
judges :  fo  that  the  government^  and  the  legal  admi-» 
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niftration  of  it,  was  broken.     A  parliament  returned 
by  fuch  men,  was  no  legal  parliament.     All  this  was 
done  by  virtue  of  the  difpenfing  power,  which  changed 
the  whole  frame  of  our  government,  and  fubje^ed  all 
the  laws   to  the  king's  pleafure :  for  upon  the  fame 
pretence  of  that   power,    other  declarations   mighe 
have  come  out,  voiding  any  other  laws  that  the  court 
found  flood  in  their  way ;  iince  we  bad  fcarce  any 
law  that  was  fortified  with  fuch  claufes,-  to  force  the 
execution  of  it,  as  thofe  that  were  laid  afide,  had  in  them. 
And  when  the  king  pretended  that  fuch  a  facred  point 
of  government,  that  a  petition  offered  in  the  modefte/l 
terms,  and  in  the  humblefl  manner  poffible,  atUing 
it  in  queflion,  was  made  fo  gseat  a  crime,  and  carried 
fo  far  againfl  men  of  fuch  eminence ;  this  I  confefe 
fatisfied  me  that  there  was  a  total  deflruiftion  of  our 
conflitution  avowedly    begun,  and   violently   profe- 
cuted.  Here  was  not  jealoufies  nor  fears :  the  thing 
was  open  and  avowed.     This  was  not  a  fingle  adt  of 
illegal  violence,    but  a  declared  defign  againfl   the 
whole  of  our  confiitution.     It  was  not  only  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  law:  the  king  had  now  by 
two  public  ads  of  ftate  renewed   in  two  focceffive 
years,  openly  publifhed  his  defign.     This  appeared 
fuch  a  total  fubverfion,  that  according  to  the  princi- 
ples that  fome  of  the  higheft  affertors  of  fubmiffioa 
and  obedience,  Barclay  and  Grotius  had  laid  down^  it 
was  now  lawful  for  the  nation  to  look  to  itfeif,  and 
fee  to  its  prefervation.     And  as  foon  as  any  man  was 
convinced  that  this  was  lawful,  tTiere  remained  no- 
thing, but  to  look  to  the  prince  of  Orange^  who  was 
the  only  perfon  that  either  could  fave  them,  or  bad 
a  right  to  it :  fince  by  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  evea 
private  as  well  as  public,  he  that  has  in  him  the  re- 
verfion  of  any  eflate,  has  a  right  to  hinder  the  pof- 
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feffof,  if  he  goes  about  todeftroy  that  which  is  to  come 
to  him  after  the  poflTeflbr's  death*.' 

When  the  conteft  is  between  a  headftrong  king, 
ftanding  by  hinlfelf,  and  a  fet  of  good  minifter^^  a  par- 
liacnent,  and  the  whole  nation,  the  ftrife  cannot  be 
long-hved.  A  tyrant  can  do  nothing  without  a 
powerful  junto  of  miniders,  and  an  armed  force.  If 
the  difpute  is  between  a  king,  furrounded  b'y  a  fet  of 
miniderial  tools^  and  backed  by  a  mercenary  army  oa 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other,  a  faithful  parliament,  and 
a  free  people,  the  command,  which  parliatnent  has 
ofthepurle,  will  render  it  difficult  for  the  court  to 
gain  their  points.  But  if  the  conteft  is  between  a  de- 
iigning  miqifter^  a  mercenary  army,  and  a  corrupt 
parliament  on  one  hand>  and»  on  the  other,  the  body 
of  the  independent  people^  the  deciiion  may  prove 
difficult,  but  is  mod  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  liberty^ 
if  the  people  can  only  unite,  and  adl  in  concert.  For 
ifthecaufe  be  unqueftionably  good,  th.e  people  will 
foon  have  purfe,  and  army,  and  every  thing  elfe  in  their 
hands. 

Voltaire  thinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  citizen 
of  modern  Rome^  to  aflc  the  pope  to  reftore  coniuls, 
tribunes,  a  fenate,  and  all  the  Roman  republic,  or  for 
a  modern  citizen  of  Athens  to  propofe  to  the  fultan  the 
reftoration  oi  the  court  of  Areopagus^  and  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people  b.  Such  tranfitions  as  thefe  may  be 
thought  too  fuddcn.  And  a  pebple  debated  by  inve- 
terate flavery,  may  be  judged  unfit  for  irecdom.  But 
furely  thefe  confiderations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reftoration  of  independency  to  the  Britijh  houle  of 
commons. 

Hugh  Capet^.  to  eftabliflh  himfelf  on  the  throne  of 
Frame^  which  he  had  ufurped,  granted  a  great  value  of 
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lands  to  the  nobility  of  France.  By  this  means  the 
crown  became  poor,  and  the  grandees  rich.  So  that 
when  the  king  carried  on  war  with  the  approbation  of 
the  grandees,  he  made  a  figure.  If  he  began  ^var  of 
his  own  head,  his  forces  were  inconfiderable.  And 
thofe  great  vaiTals  thought  themfelves  *  privileged  to 
levy  war  againft  their  king,  in  cafe  of  oppreflion,  or 
even  for  a  bare  denial  of  juftice*/ 

Cbrijiopher  11.  king  of  Denmark  ttiade  fbme  altera* 
lions  in  a  monaftery^  without  leave  of  his  bifhops, 
and  renewed  the  plough-tax,  which,  they  alledged, 
was  contrary  to  his  coronation-oath,  &c.  An  imme- 
diate infurredtion  followed,  and  proclamations  were 
published,  inviting  all  the  friends  of  liberty  to  join 
againft  the  king.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
and  with  great  difficulty  reftored  >  but  never  afterwards 
enjoyed  any  pdace  ^. 

In  a  debate  during  the  profecution  of  Ford  Oxfordf 
Sir  Watkins  Williams  Wynne  fpeaks  as  follows : 

^  A  civil  war  I  (hall  grant  is  a  terrible  misfortune  f 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  mod  terrible  i  for  J  had 
rather  fee  my  country  engaged  in  civil  war,  than  fee 
it  tamely  fubmit  but  for  one  year  to  minifterial  bon- 
dage; therefore  if  this  country  fhould  be  reduced  to 
the  fatal  dilemma  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  its  li- 
berties^  or  engage  in  a  civil  war,  I  hope  no  true 
Briton  would  balance  a  moment  in  his  choice..' 

^  Thus  his  majefty  may  be  prevailed  on,  to  continue 
a  bad  mini^iher  at  the  head  of  the  admfniftration,  not- 
withftandiog  the  people's  being  generally  convinced 
that  he  is  every  day  undermining  their  liberties^  by 
means  of  a  venal  and  corrupt  parliament  y  and  if  this 
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fhould  be  the  cafe»  I«mu(l  conclude  that  a  civil  war 
ivill  certainly  enfuc  ;  or  I  maft  form  a.  much  more 
difagreeable  conclufion,  which  is,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  fo  much  degenerated  from  the  virtue 
and  courage  of  their  anceftors,  that  they  chufe  rather 
to  fubmit  tamely  to  flavery,  than  to  run  the  riik  of 
afcertaining  their  liberties  by  the  fword  */ 

*  If  the  means  for  preventing  flavery  have  not  been 
provided  in  the  firft  conftitution  of  a  country,  or  from 
the  changes  of  times,  corruption  of  manners,  infen*- 
iible  encroachments,  or  violent  ufurpations  of  princes, 
have  been  rendered  ineiFedual,  and  the  people  expofed 
to  all  the  calamities  that  may  be  brought  upon  them 
by  the  weaknefs,  vices,  and  malice  of  the  prince,  of 
thofe  who  govern  him,  Iconfefs  the  remedies  are  more 
difficult  and  dangerous;  but  even  in  thefe  cafes  they 
muft  be  tried.  Nothing  can  be  feared,  that  is  worfe 
than  what  is  fufered,  or  mud  in'a  (hort  time  fall  upon 
thofe  who  are  in  this  condition.  They  who  are  al- 
ready fallen  into  all  that  is  odious,  (hameful,  and  mi* 
ferable,  cannot  juftly  fear.  When  things  are  brought 
to  fuch  a  pafs,  the  boideft  counfels  are  the  mofk  fafe; 
and  if  they  muft  perifh  who  lis  ftil),  and  they  can  but 
perifh  who  are  more  adive,  the  choice  is  eafily  made. 
Let  the  danger  be  never  fo  great,  there  is  a  poffibility 
of  fafety,  whild  men  have  life,  hands,  arms,  and  cou- 
rage to  life  them  ;  but  that  people  mud  certainly  pe- 
rifh,  who  tamely  fuffer  themldves  to  be  oppreflled, 
either  by  the  injuftice,  cruelty,  and  malice  of  an  ill 
magiftrate,  or  by  thofe  who  prevail  upon  the  vices  and 
infirmities  of  weak  princes.  It  is  vain  to  fay,  that  this 
may  give  occafion  to  men  of  raiflng  tumults,  or  civil 
war ;  for  though  thefe  are  evils,  yet  they  are  not  the 

greatefl 
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grcatcft  of  evils.  Civil  war  in  MacbiavePs  account  \$ 
a  dilea/e^  but  tyranny  is  the  death  of  z  ftatc.  Genrlc 
ways  are  firft  to  be  ufed,  and  it  is  bcft  if  the  work 
can  be  done  by  them  ;  but  it  mud  not  be  left  undone 
if  they  faiL  It  is  good  to  ufe  fupplications^  advices, 
and  remonftrancee }  but  thofe  who  have  no  regard  to 
juftice,  and  will  not  hearken  tocounfel,  muft  be  con-r 
Arained  \' 

This  Ihcws  clearly  the  infignificancy  of  clamouring 
againft  miniftcrs,  and  requcfting  the  difToIution  of 
parliaments,  inftead  of  fettiag  cmrfelves  in  earneft  to 
reftore  the  conftitution.  We  fee  the  fame  corrupt  or 
impolitic  proceedings  going  on  in  the  adminiftrafion  of 
a  Hurley^  a  Walpole^  a  Peibdm^  a  pitt^  a  Bute,  a  Graf^ 
torif  a  North  \  and  we  fee  every  parliament  implicitly 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  minifter.  Some  mini- 
flers  we  fee  more  criminal,  others  lefsj  fome  parlia- 
ments more  flavi(h,  ethers  lefs ;  but  we  fee  all  roini- 
ilers,  and  all  pjarliaments,  the  prefent  always  ex- 
cepted guilty,  inexcufably  guilty,  in  fufFering  the 
Cvjniinual  and  increafing  prevalency  of  corruption, 
from  miniftry  to  miniftry,  and  from  parliament  to  par- 
liciment.  Could  we  have  had  every  one  of  our  corrupt 
miniders  impeached,  and  even  convided,  would  a 
corrupt  parliament  filled  with  their  obfcquious  tools, 
have  puni(hcd  them?  If  we  did  nothing  toward 
a  radical  cure  of  grievances,  and  obliging  the  fuc- 
cetding  to  be  honcltcr  than  the  foregoing ;  what 
ihould  we  have  gained  by  fuch  profecuiions  ?  The 
grcatcft  part  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  mafiacred,  and 
lo  are  many  of  our  Aftatic  and  African  tyrants.  But 
did  the  Romans^  or  do  the  Turks^  and  the  people  of  AU 
giers,  gain  any  additional  liberty  by  the  punifhment  of 
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their  opprcffors  ?  Wc  know  they  do  not.  Nor  (hall 
we  by  clamouring,  nor  even  by  punifhing  5  3ny  nniore 
than  we  ftop  robbing  on  the  highway  by  hanging,un- 
lefs  we  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  minifters  to  go  on 
abufing  us,  and  trampling  upon  our  liberties ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  reftoring  independency  to 
parliament. 

*  It  is  true,  fuch  as  would  corredl  errors,  and  watch 
jhat  no  invafion  may  be  made  on  liberty,  have  been 
heretofore  called  a  faftion  by  the  perfons  in  power; 
but  it  is  not  properly  the  name,  and  ought  to  be  given 
to  another  fort  of  men.    It  is  wrong  to  call  them  the 
fadioi),  who  by  all  dutiful  and  modeft  ways  promote 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  the  true  means  to  endear  a 
prince   to   his  fubje^s,    and    to   lay  upon    them  a 
Wronger  tie,  and  obligation  to  preferve  his  govern- 
ment.    For  a  people  will  certainly  bcft  love  and  de- 
fend that  prince,  by  whom  the  greateft  immunities, 
and  moft  good  laws  have  been  granted.     They  can- 
not properly  be  termed  the  fadion,  who  defire  a  war 
Should  be  managed  upon  fuch  a  foot  of  expence  as  the 
nation  is  able  to  bear ;  who  woulil^have  the  public 
jtreafure' not  wafted,  the  prince  not  deceived  in   his 
grants  and    bargains,  who   would  have  the  miniftry 
watchful  and  induftrious,  and  who,  when  they  com- 
plain, are  angry  with  things,    and  not  with  perfons. 
The  name  of  fadjon  does  more  truly  belong  to  them, 
who,  though  the  body  politic  has  all  the  figns  of  death 
upon  it,  yet  f2^y,    all  is  well ;  that  the  riches  of  the 
nation  are  not  to  be  exhauded  ;  that  there  is  no  mif- 
government  in  all   its  bufine(s  -,  that  it  feels   no  de- 
qay ;  that  its  ceconomy  is   perfed,  and  who  all  the 
while  are  as  arrogant  and  affuming,  as  if  they  had 
faved  that  very  people  whom  their  folly  and  mad  con- 
^ud  has  in  a  manner  ruined.     They  may  be  rather 
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termed  the  fadion,  who  were  good  patriots  out  of  the 
court,  but  are  better  courtiers  in  it;  and  who  pre- 
tended to  fear  excefs  of  power,  while  it  was  not  com- 
municated to  them ;  but  never  think  the  monarchy 
can  be  high  enough  advanced  when  they  are  in  the 
admioiftration^' 

^  Perhaps  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  reftore 
peace  and  order  in  a  government^  than  to  overlook  the 
perfons  of  men,  either  in  contempt  or  in  compaffioo, 
and  to  fall  to  work  in  earned  upon  mending  things. 
A  man  may  without  imputation  of  blame  profefs  a 
friendihip,  and  adhere  to  this  or  that  great  man,  pre- 
tending to  believe  him  innocent  when  accufed,  and 
confequently  join  with  thofe  who  are  conneded  in 
his  defence.     But  can  any  party  be  formed,  and  can 
any  be  fo  infolent  to  go  along  with  them,  who  /hall 
openly  declare  for  fuch  crimes,  and  for  fuch  and  fuch 
corruption  and  mifmanagement  i  Nor  indeed  can  any 
thing  more  difappoint  the  ambitious  and  wicked  de- 
iigns  of  corrupt  men,  than  to  take  away  their  pre- 
tences and  falfe  colours,  and  to  leave  them  without 
excufe ;    which^ou  do,  when,    without  exprefiing 
anger^or  prejudice  to  the  perfons  of  men,  you  make 
it  manifeft  that  your  only  aim  is  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power,  or  out  of  the  power  of  fuch  as  will  tread  in 
their  fteps  hereafter,  to  bring  any  farther  mifchiefs 
upon  the  commonwealth  -,  anct  where  thefe  meafures 
are  taken,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  form  or 
keep  up  parties  that  (hall  combine  to  protedt  and 
countenance  the  vices  of  the  age  :  for  it  being  the 
intereft  of  much  the  major  part  to  be  well  governed, 
where  the  people  plainly  fee   all  affairs*  carried  on 
calmly,  and  without  piques  and  perfonal  enmities, 
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they  let  fadion  drop,  which  produces  what  may  be 
called  right  and  perfedl  government  */ 

It  could  not  be  pretended,  that  an  aiTociation  for 
reftoring  the  independency  of  parliament,  was  a  party 
affair. 

If  no  point  be  obtained,  but  redrefs  of  a  perfonal 
injury,  or  particular  grievance,  the  nation  may  remain 
in  the  fame  ruinous  condition  as  before.  But  if  inde- 
pendency of  parliament  were  reftored,  all  perfonal  in- 
juries, and  particular  grievances,  would  of  courfe  be 
redrefled. 

Unfuccefsful  attempts  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of 
liberty,  have  often  iiTued  in  an  abridgment  of  it« 
This  hazard  may  be  worth  running  for  the  fake  of  a 
national  objed;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  rifque  it 
for  the  fake  of  obtaining  vedrcfs  of  z  particular  grlcv^nce^ 

All  are  not  agreed  about  particular  grievances.  But 
all  are  agreed  al^out  the  neceffity  of  an  independent 
parliament,  and  the  certainty  of  the  ruin  which^par— 
liamentary  corruption  mud  bring  on.  One  would  ex-^ 
pe£t  ap  aiTociation  upon  a  broad  fottfldation,  to  attradi 
into  its  fphere  greater  numbers,  than  one  fet  up  with 
any  particular  view. 

A  deiigning  miniftry  defires  no  better  than  that  the 
people's  attention  be  engaged  about  trifling  grievances, 
fuch  as  have  employed  us  iince  the  late  peace.  This 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  wreathing  the  yoke  around 
our  necks,  becaufe  it  gives  them  a  pretence  for  increa- 
fing  the  military  force.  Inflruding,  petitioning,  re- 
monftrating,  and  the  like,  are  good  diverfion  for  a 
court ;  becaufe  they  know,  that,  in  fuch  ways,  nothing 
will  be  done  againft  their  power.  A  grand  national  . 
aiTociation  for  obtaining  an  independent  parliament 

would 
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would  make  them  tremble.  For  they  know,  that  the 
nation,  if  in  earned,  would  have  it,  and  that  with 
the  ctfTacion  of  their  influence  in  parliament^  their 
power  muft  end. 

*  The  Romans,  in  the  Imperial  times, deft roycd  many 
of  the  monfters  who  tyrannised  over  them.     But  the 
greateft  advantage  gained  by  their  death  was  a  refpite 
from  ruin :  and  the   government,    which   ought  to 
have  been  e(labli(hed  by  good  laws,  depending  only 
upon  the  virtue  of  one  man,  his  life  proved  no  more 
than  a  lucid  interval,  and  at  his  death  they  relapfed 
into  the  depth  of  infamy  and  mifery;  and    in   this 
condition  they  continued  till  that  empire  was  totsiUy 
fubverted.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  Arabians^  Medes, 
Perfians,  Moors^  and  others  of  the  Ea(l,  are   of  the 
other  (art.     Common  fenfe  inftruds  them,  that  bar* 
barous  pride^  cruelty  and  rnadnefs,  grown  to  extre- 
mity, cannot  be  born  :  but  they  have  no  other  way 
than  to  kill  the  tyrant,  and  to  do  the  like  to  his  fuc- 
ceiTor,  if  he  fall  into  the  fame  crimes.  Wanting  that 
wifdom  and  valour  which  is.  required  for  theipftitu- 
tionofagood  government,  they  langu!(h  in  perpetual 
llavery,  and  propofe  to  themfelves  nothing  better  than 
to  live  under  a  gentle  mafter,  which  is  a  precarious 
life,  and  little  to  be   valued  by  men  of  bravery   and 
fpirit.     But  thofe  nations  that  are  niore  generous^ 
who  fet  a  higher  value  upon  liberty,  slnd  better   un- 
derftand  the  ways  of  preferving   it,  think  it  a  fmall 
matter  to    deftroy  a   tyrant,    unlefs   they   can    alfo 
deftroy  the   tyranny.      They  endeavour  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  either  by  changing  the  government 
intirely,  or  reforming  it  according  to  the  firft  inititu- 
tion,  and  making  fuch  good  laws  as  may  prcferve  its 
integrity  when  reformed.     This  has  been  fo  frequent 
in  all  the  nations,  both  antieot  and  modern>  with 
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Whofe  adiohs  we  are  beft  acquainted,  as  appears  by 
the  foregoing  exanipks,  and  many  others  that  might 
he  alledged^  if  the  cafe  were  not  clear,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which  will  not  furni(h  us  with  many 
inftances ;  and  no  one  magiftracy  now  in  being  which 
does  not  owe  its  original  to  fome  judgment  of  this 
nature.  So  that  they  muft  either  derive  their  tight 
from  fiich  adlions,  ot  confefs  they  have  none  at  all^ 
and  leave  the  nation  to  their  original  liberty  of  fetting 
up  thefe  magiflracied  which  beft  pleafe  themfelves^ 
without  any  reftridion  or  obligation  td  regard  one 
pcribn  or  family  more  than  another  ^/ 

I  know  nothing  of  war,  and  therefore  can  proj^ofe 
nothing  concerning  the  cdndu<ft  of  it ;  but  to  wi(h  that 
it  may  be  avoided  if  goflible.  Of  all  the  evils  to  which 
human  nature  is  obnoxious,  none,  excepting  fixed 
flavery,  is  fo  formidable  as  war ;  and  of  all  wars  civil 
tv^ar  is  the  moft  to  be  dreaded^ 

When  I  propofcd,  p.  428,  to  draw  out  a  plan  foir 
reftoraxion  of  independency  to  parliament,  I  intended 
to  prefcribe  minutely  the  fleps  to  be   taken  for  i(hat 
purpofe.     But  on  more  mature  confideration  it  oc« 
curred  to  me,   that  in  tracing  out  this  plan  I  fhould 
haturally  be  led  to  touch  upon  fome  particulars  which 
might  alarm  the  more  timorous  part  of  readers^  and 
render  them  lefs  inclined  to  join  the  grand  national 
affociation.     I  therefore  chofe  to  proceed  no  farther; 
but  to  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  fuccecding  times  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  fteps  to  be  taken  from  the  affoci* 
ation  to  the  obtaining  of  the  great  objedl^  excepting 
what  may  be  learned  from  the  niftories  and  precedents 
I  have  here  given  of  aflbciations  for  fuch  national 
purpofcs. 

Vol.  III.  N  n  n  Look 
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Look  down,  O  King  of  kings,  and  Ruler  of  oatioos, 
from  where  thou  fitted  enthroned  high  abovfe  all 
beighthy  clothed  in  uncreated  majefty,  and  furrouod' 
ed  with  that  light  to  which  none  can  approach,  look 
down  upon  this  once  favoured  nation,  and  behold  the 
<jiffic.ukies  and  the  dangers  which  now  furround  us. 
Rend  afunder  the  thick  and  gloomy  cloud  which  oov 
hangs  over  us^  big  with  tempeft,  and  ready  to  bori 
upon  our  heads,  and  ihine  forth  with  brighter  beams 
than  tbofe  of  the  meridian  fun  on  this  onc€  happy 
land,  once  the  abode  of  peace  and  virtue,  the  temple 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 

Open  the  eyes  of  this  unthinking  people,  that  (liey 
may  fee  the  hideous  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which 
they  (land^  and  in  time  regain  aftation  of  fecurity  for 
the  commonwealth^  before  k  (inks  in  ruifis  fl^ver 
more  to  rife^^ 

bend  forth  a  fpirit  of  wifdom,  and  of  unioDr » 
fubmifirion  to  wife  and  jatt,  government^  and  of  cour- 
age to  rclift  oppreflion  and  tyranny. 

Save  the  virtue  of  this  great  multitude^  in  daoger 
of  being  utterly  deftroyed  by  corruption.  Save  the 
proteftant  religion,  for  which  fo  many  of  thy  faiih^"' 
fervants  have  bravely  laid  down  their  lives,  andfroro 
the  blaze  of  the  cruel  fires  which  confumcd  their 
bodies,  afcendcd  to  celcftial  glory.  Let  not  the  in- 
fernal cloud  of  popi(h  delufion  any  more,  in  thislanoj 
obfcure  the  brightnefs  of  that  fyftcm  of  truth  which 
defcended  from  thy  throne,  and  which  (hews  the  way 
thitherward  to  every  faithful  votary  of  religious  U^V^ 
Time  was  when  this  favoured  land  was  the  very  bul- 
wark of  reformed  religion.  O  let  it  never  loic  tbii 
glorious  title.    Let  this  one  country  at  leafl  poffcfsthc 

jineilimable  treafurc.  ,  ' 

Break 
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Break  thou  the  iron  fceptre  with  which  tyrants 
break  and  deftroy  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Let  the 
envenomed  worms  of  the  earth  know  that  it  never  was 
thy  intention  that  they  fliould  devour  their  fellow- 
worms,  theif  fubjefts.  Aflert  thy  fupreme  dominion 
over  thofe  who  impioufly  pretend  to  be  thy  vicegerents 
upon  earth,  to  which  honour  they  know  Thou  haft 
never  called  them,  and  that  the  unjuft  authority  they 
afTume  they  have  obtained  by  wickedcraft,  or  by  law- 
lefs  violence,  and  the  efFufion  of  human  blood. 

Thou  art  thyfelf  the  glorious  patron  of  liberty.  Thy 
intention  was,  that  man  (hould  be  free.     Thy  fervice 
is  perfedl  freedom.     The  decrees  of  the  puny  tyrants 
of  this  world  are  often  impious  and  rebellious  againft 
thy  fupreme  commands^  which  are  all  righteous  and 
good,  and  worthiefl:  to  be  obeyed.  Let  the  encroaching 
tyrant,   let  the  corruptor  of  the  people,  and  the  per- 
fecutor  on  acfcount  of. religious  opinions,  ceafe  from 
.  this  land.     Let  the  voice  of  perjury  be  no  more  heard; 
let  the  damning  bribe  be  no  more  (ten  in  this  coun- 
try.    Or  if  any  have  polluted  themfelves  with  the  aq- 
curfed  thing  which  troubleth  our  camp,  may  the  pangs 
of  confcience  feize  upon  them,  may  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  amaze  and  terrify  them,  and  may  they, 
before  it  be  too  late,  give  up  the  wages  of  corruption, 
the  price  of  their  betrayed  country. 

Put  it  into  the  hearts  of  thofs  whofe  ftation  gives 
them  the  power,  to  reftorc  to  the  people  willingly, 
and  without  compuliion,  their  unalienable  rights  and 
privileges.  Infpire  them  with  the  wife  and  humane 
confideration,  that,  as  the  (hepherds  of  the  people, 
as  the  fathers  of  their  country,  they  are  obliged  to 
deny  themfelves,  to  mortify  their  defire  of  riches, 
power,  and  pleafure,  and  without  waiting  for  the  fo- 
iicitations  of  the  people,  they  ought  to  prevent  their 
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wiflies^  to  ofFer  and  hold  out  to  them  whatever  is  iot 
their  advantage. 

Let  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  prove 
yidtorious.  May  the  divine  prefence  be  to  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  a  pillar  of  light,  and  of  defence, 
and  to  the  hoft  of  the  oppreiTors  a  pillar  of  cloud,  of 
darknefs  and  confufion.  Arife,  and  come  forth  from 
thy  facred  feat,  clothed  in  all  thy  terrors.  Let  thy 
lightnings  enlighten  the  world.  Let  thy  thunders  (hake 
the  mountains,  hpt  difmay  and  horror  overwhelm 
^he  courage  of  thine  enemies. 

In  thy  hands,  O  Father  and  Preferver  of  all,  doth 
thy  fervant  deiire  to  leave  his  King  and  Country,  in 
the  hope  that  they  (hall  be  fafe  under  thy  heavenly 
protection ;  and  to  Thee  doth  he  confecrate  this  and 
all  his  weak  but  well-intentioned  labours  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  humbly  hoping,  that  his  in- 
firmities (hall  be  overlooked,  and  his  offences  blotted 
out ;  not  on'  account  of  any  merit  in  himfelf,  but 
through  the  magnanimity  of  him  who  is  hereafter  to 

judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs  and  in  mercy • 

'     » '  «■ 
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A. 

A  BILTTIES  lefs  neceffary  than  virtue  in  a  public 

"^^  charadier,  iii,  ^j.  217. 

Absolute  prince,  fcarce  any  in  Europe  till  the  13th 
century,  i.  21.  Charles  II.  dffuaded  from  becom- 
ing an,  ii.  40.  383.  Lord  Clifford's  fcheme  for 
making  him  an,  ii.  350. 

Abyssinians,  ii.  83. 

AcHAEANs,  ruined  by  taking  prcfents,  ii.  io6* 

AcHAiA,  antient,  like  Holland,  &c.  i.  7. 

Act,  of  Richard  II.  for  punifliing  Qicriffs,  i.  58. 
Septennial,  why  made,  ii.  92.  Motion  for  repeal- 
ing it,  oppofed  by  Pulteney  and  Sandys,  93.  Againft 
diflblution  of  parliament  by  the  king  dangerous,  i. 
125.  Qualifications  for  members  of  parliament,  i. 
347.  ii.  271.  Againft  multiplying  voices  to  vote, 
i.  349.  Concerning  eledlors,  i.  353,  354,  355, 
3^0.  For  preventing  the  removal  of  judges  at  the 
demife  of  the  fovereign,  ii.  61.  Againft  foliciting 
for,  and  buying  and  felling  places,  ii.  86.  Mutiny, 
ii.  346.  For  arming  the  people,  ii.  410.  For  pre- 
venting thefts  and  robberies,  and  for  regulating 
places  of  public  entertainments,  iii.  108.  Againft 
gaming,  iii.  119.  Againft  duelling,  iii.  128.  To 
apprehend  idle  people  for  the  army,  iii.  220.  Li- 
cenfing  the  retail  of  fpiritous  liquors,  iii.  222. 
Againft  gaming,  iii.  223.  Riot,  wl^en  made,  fevere, 
i&c.  iii.  229.  231,  232.  285.  For  trying  the  rebels, 
iii.  235.  Againft  riots,  iii.  £43.  Habeas  corpus, 
^hen  to  be  fufpendcd,  iii.  253.  Teft,  difpenfing 

with. 
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With,  oppofed^  iii.  264.   AgainO:  arrefting  ambaf- 
fSdors  for  debt,  lii.  404. 

Adams,  profecuted,  i.  250. 

Adrian,  emperor^  his  law  againft  fpendthriftSy  iiL  94. 

Addresses,  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  i.  418.  On  the 
fame  i.  420.  To  reduce  the  number  of  commifli- 
oners,  &c.  ii.  13 1,    On  the  lofs  of  Minorca,  &c.  ii. 

.  413.  Of  the  commons  againft  Lauderdale,   ii.  426. 
Againfl:  profanenefs,  &c.  iii.  215. 

Alehouses,  a  nuifance,  ii.  374.  iii.  221. 

Alexander,  corrupted  by  luxury,  iii.  67. 

Alphonsus  V.  of  Arragon^  his  wife  faying,  ii.   loi^ 

Ambition,  ii.  167. 

Americans,  ii^  56.  Set  of  remark^  on,  ii.  277^ 
More  advantageous  to,  to  fettle  land  than  be  manu- 
facturers, ii.  287.  Petition  of  feveral  to  the  king, 
ii.  330.  Reafon  of  their  increafe,  iii.  30.  See  Cobnies^ 
Reprefentation^  and  Taxation. 

Amphictyons,  tribunal  of,  i.  7. 

Ancestors,  caution  of  ours,  in  allowing  power  too 
long,  i.  105.  Punifhed  their  reprefentatives,  i.  187. 
264.  Thought  parliament  would  never  do  wrong 
in  compliance  with  the  court,  i.  366.  Took  means 
to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption,  ii.  269.  Stop- 
ed  fupplies  to  obtain  redrefs  of  grievances,  ii.  297. 
Their  relifli  for  patriotifm,  iii.  90.  Difcouraged 
gaming,  iii.  11 8. 

Ann,  Queen,  on  the  joy  of  her  people,  1.  194.  Ad- 
*dreffcd,  to  know  why  more  troops  were  not  fcnt  to 
Almanza,  i.  414.  Her  victories  prejudicial  to 
England,,  ii.  388. 

Ansikans,  their  favagenefs,  lii.  217. 

Arabian  woman,  a  remarkable  flory  of,  iii.  132. 

Argyle,  his  fpcech  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  i.  32. 
Propofcd  to  make  the  offer  of  a  bribe  penal,  i.  354. 

His 
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His  obfervatipn  on  pafling  a  penfion  bill,  and  rc- 
jeding  a  place  bill,  i.  448.  His  queftions  propefcd 
On  a  riot  law  in  Scotland,  iii.  240* 

Aristotle,  hiscaufe  of  the  fubverfion  of  free  ftatcs, 
i.  95.  Poor  men  in  his  tin^  did  not  afpire  to  places, 
i.  2o8,  Blames  pluralities,  ii.  76.  On  public  offi- 
cers, ii.  80.  On  arms,  345,  Rulers  to  be  chofen 
for  virtue  rather  than  riches,  why,  iii.  13*  183. 
On  the  heft  form  of  government,  iii*  183,  On  ty- 
ranny, iii,  331. 

Army,  general  reflexions  on  (landing.  In  time  of 
peace,  ii.  341.  When  became  neccfTary,  ii.  343. 
None  mercenary  in  former  times,  ii.  343.  441. 
463.  Dangerous  to  liberty,  ii.  67.  344.  349.  356, 
357-  368.  370.  390-  438.  442.  444.  463.  473. 
iii.  26,  234.  Lord  Hinton's  arguments  againft  a 
reduction  of,  ii.  346.  With  anfwers,  incompa- 
tible with  a  free  parliament,  it4  348.  378.  427. 
460.  Tend  to  the  difpeopling  a  country,  ii.  348. 
Arguments  for,  ii.  352.  407. 427.  429^  435.  437. 
443.  Horfe  and  foot  under  William  Hi.  ii.  353. 
N  umber  of  our, /^.  Superior  tothatwith  which  Alex- 
ander conquered  the  worlds,  ii.  405.  Numerous^ 
acaufe  oflufpicion,  ii.  355.  403.  Dangerous  to 
the  throne  of  tyranny,  ii.  356.  363*  Caufeofin- 
fuj-redlions,  ii.  357.  Moit  numerous  in  flavifh 
countries,  and  contrariwife  in  free,  ii.  360.  Num- 
ber of  the,  in  feveral  countries,  ii.  360.  Fads 
relating  to  the,  ii.  361.  Conduct  of  certain  Ro- 
man emperors,  &c.  refpccfling  ,the,  ii.  365.  In- 
flances  of  the  army's  fubfervience  to  tyranny,  ii. 
369.  Why  friendly  to  tyrants,  ii.  371.  Ufe  of, 
in  Charles  Ts.  time,  ii.  3;i3.  Of  quartering  the, 
"•  374*  Inconveniencies  of  quartering  the,  ii. 
470*  ill.  412.     Behaviour   of>   to  parliament,  ii. 

376- 
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3i)r5.  Number  of  Cromwcirs,  ii.  377.  •  Voted  U* 
legal,  ii.  383.  Number  of  William  IIFs^  n.  3B5. 
Number  of  Dutch,  ii  386.  Of  France^  not  to  be 
dreaded,  ii.  ib.  398.  463.  Officers  of,  (hould 
not  be  members  of  parliament,  ii.  ib.  56.  213* 
221.  438.  Expence  of^  ib.  Gives  miniftr^  op-^ 
portunity  of  embezzling  public  moAey,  ii.  Z^J^ 
Not  lefs  grievous  for  being  appointed  from  year  to 
year,  ii.  389^  iii.  285.  When  the  Romans  began 
to  put  their  trud  in  a  mercenary,  then  military 
glory  declined,  ii.  392.  441.  The  Carthaginians 
fufFer  from  a  mercenary,  ib.  Should  be  none  in  a 
free  country,  ii.  410.  Parliamentary  tranfadioos^ 
fpeeches,  &c.  relating  to,  ii.  426.  Prefented  by 
the  grand  jury  as  a  nuifance,  ii.  430.  Deftroy  the 
government,  ii.  43 1,  Why  not  difbanded,  ib. 
Foreign  troops  in  Englifh  pay,  ii.  432.  Evils  of 
a  (landing,  ii.  439.  iii.  12 1.  Sea  afiairs  mifma- 
naged  to  magnify  the,  ii.  440*  Not  the  ilrength 
of  this  country,  ii.  445.  Redudion  of,  a  means 
to  reduce  the  price  of  manufadures,  ii.  451.  Not 
neceiTary  to  execute  the  laws,  ii.  459.  iii.  273. 
Though  confident  perhaps  with  freedom  in  a  com- 
mon wealth,  yet  not  in  a  monarchy,  ii^  465^ 
Fear  of  an  invaiion,  no  argument  for,  ii,  467^ 
Confidence  of  miniftry  in,  ii.  475. 

Arragonians,  their  condud,  when  fearing  kingly 
power,  i.  100. 

Arts,  whether  encouraged  by  liberty  or  not,  iii.  65. 
Not  neceiTarily  t|)e  occafion  of  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion, iii.  85. 

AsGiLL,  expelled  the  ^oufe  of  commons  for  blaf- 
phemy,  i.  213.        « 

Association,  recommended  for  redrefs  of  grievances, 

iii.  428,    Inftances  of,  iii.  430,  435.     Objeas  of, 
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!)i.  4;j4r    Objc(5lions  againft,  groundlefs,  iii.  455* 

Atheism  in  Itah%  iii.  214. 

Athenians,  aboIi{hed  kings  and  fet  up  archons,  i. 
95.  Banished  a  citizen  for  popularity^  i.  loC. 
Continuance  of  their  ftate,  afcribed  to  leveriiv 
againft  bribery,  ii.  106.  iii.  12.  To  the  genius  o: 
the  people,  iii^  6*  Thought  manners  neccflary  10  a 
republic,  ii.  Badartifts  while  a  free  people,  iii   65. 

What  they  did  to  prevent  luxury,  iii.  93.  Puniftied 
celebacy,  iii.  134.  Rewarded  oierit,  iii.  184. 

Athletae,  introduced  at  Rome,  iii.  100. 

Attilius  Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  his  pover- 
ty, iii.  78. 

AuBYN,  Sir  John,  i.   151. 

Augustus,  his  behaviour  in  illnefs,  and  recovery,  i. 
gg.  Incapacitates  for  bribery,  ii,  82.  Number  of 
his  army,  ii.  365,  Puni(hed  his  daughter's  gal- 
lants, iii.  149. 

AvRELius,  fells  his  plate  to  relieve  his  people^  iii.  94. 

B 

^ACON^    il.  ^4. 

Bailing  perfons  committed  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, i.  224.  240. 

Ballads,  a  faying  on,  iii.  100.  229. 

Ballot,  i.  176..  Athenian  archons  chofen  by,  i.  177. 
tJfed  at  Rome,  id.  At  Venice,  i6.  Motion  madj 
to  decide  queftions  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by,  i. 
178.     Bill  for  elefting  Scotch  peers  by,  i.  179. 

Barnard,  Sir  John,  his  ipeeches  on  parliaments,  i. 
156.  195. 

Barons,  tyrants,  curbed  by  the  knights  of  the  /hires, 
i.  105,  intimidate  Mary  of  Guife,  ii,  398. 

Vol.  IIL  O  o  o  Battle, 
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Battle,  a  pompous,  mentioned  by  Vokaire>  iii* 
129.     Of  Marfton  Moor,  iii.  436. 

Beckford,  lord  mayor,  moves  for  a  biU  to  ftop 
feafting  at  eledlions,  i.  355. 

Bedford,  a  duke  of>  why  degraded,  iii.  97. 

Begoars,  iii.  398* 

Benen,  in  Africa,  good  police  of,  iii.  217. 

Bewdley,  controverted  eleftion,  1.  294. 

BiDDLE,  fchoolmafter,  bani/hed  by  houfe  of  com-* 
mons  for  an  Arian  book,  i.  239. 

Bill,  cledion,  for  rendering  merchants  eligible  into 
parliament,  i.  52.  For  regulating  elftion^  put 
off,  1.70,  Place,  frequently  paffcd,  why,  1.  ii^. 
Triennial,  Burnet's  obfervations^  i.  126.  Rcafoofar 
the  feptennial,  i.  137.  Againft  it  before  and  after. 
Debates  on  feptennial,  i.  I35,  &c.  &c.  For  elec- 
ting Scotch  peers  by  ballot,  i.  178.  Concerning 
eledions.  i.  348.  and  352.  354.  355.  Militia, 
i66r,  i.  388,  For  the  French  trade  propofed,  u 
417,  For  quieting  corporations,  i.  457.  Con- 
cerning the  rights,  &c.  of  corporations,  i.  465. 
To  enable  commidioners  to  take  account  of  pub* 
lie  monies,  ii.  176.  To  reftrain  the  number  of 
officers  in  parliament,  ii.  177.  To  prevent  mem- 
bers taking  places,  ii.  177.  180.  For  members  to 
give  in  a  rental,  ii.  273.  To  render  officers  of  the 
army  independent  on  the  miniftry,  lit  6o»  432* 
436.  For  quartering  the  army,  ii.  433.  For  pre- 
venting thefts  and  robberies,  iii.  35.  For  exclud- 
ing from  parliament  men  of  loofe  morals,  iii.  55. 
And  perfons  in  offices,  ii.  i8o.  For  preventing 
wives  quitting  their  hufbands,  iii.  142.  Self- 
denying,  ii'.  184.  To  make  peijury  felony,  iii. 
17  K  many  ufeful  bills  left,  fee.  iii.  193.  To 
prohibit  lending  money  to  foreign  princes,  iii<  264. 
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Bill  of  Rights,  reafon  for,  ii.  468.  iii.  253. 

Blackstone,  his  remark  on  reprefentation^  1.  25. 
On  legiflation,  108.  Againft  deciding  queftions 
by  ballot,  i,  179.  His  opinion  on  members  con- 
fuUing  their  conftituents,  i.  iS^.  An  error  of  his 
refuted^  i.  225,  Cenfured,  i.  371.  ii.  39.  345. 
iii.  275.  285.  303.     On  the  army,  ii.  344. 

Boats,  flat-bottomed^  ii  414, 

Boroughs,  may  be  deprived  of  fight  to  fend  mem- 
bers, iii.  377. 

Boston  and  Edinburgh,  proceedings  againft  both  for 
a  riot,  compared,  ii.  2S9.  Eled^ion  of  council  ar, 
complained  of,  ii.  293.  Committee  of  conven- 
tion, ii.  294.  Suppofcd  illegal  refolution  of  the 
aflcmbly  of,  ii.  318.  Proceedings©!^,  refpedling 
tea,  ii.  322. 

Breda,  peace  of,  i.  398. 

Bribery  of,  ii.  37.42.   Auguftus  of,  11.  82.    Philip 

•    ofMacedonof,  ii.  132,     EfFcds  of,,  ii.  137. 

BROMLEVf  Mr.  bis  fpeech  on   long  parliaments^  i; 

Brutus,  his  ardor  for  liberty,  iii.  314. 

Buckingham,  his  remark  on  the  houfe  of  com« 
mons,  i.  187. 

Buckley,  printer,,  ordered  into  cuftody,  i.  245. 

Burnet,  on  the  triennial  bill,  i.  126,  &c  128.  On 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  i.  419.  On  inftrudling  the 
people  in  morals  and  religionj,  uu  31*  His  ac- 
count of  th€  gentry,  iii.  ^z> 

Boroughs,  buying  i.  23.  And  cities  returning 
members  before  Edward  VI.  i.  58.  Inconvenien- 
cies  from  the  conftitutionof,  i*  76.  Market  price 
of  one,  ii.  138. 

BynOi  Sir  Georgej^  his  iaflrudions  called  for,  i.  428. 

Several 
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Several  brds  proteft,  ib.     Admiral  puni(hed   for 
cowaidicc,  iii«  170. 


CiiiSAR,  Charles,  committed  to  the  Tower,  i.  242. 

CjESAR,  Julius,  became  perpetual  didator,  i.  92. 
His  demerits,  yet  attended  wiih  fuccefs,  i.  loo.  iiu 
18.  50.  Advances  his  partifans,  why,  iii.  18, 
might  have  reformed  inftcad  of  cnflaving  his  coun- 
try, iii.  20. 

Candidates,  whydefire  to  get  feats,  i.  280.  Oath 
adminiOicred  to,  in  the  Iridi  parliament,  i.  282. 
Humorous  propofal  to,  i.  283.  How  incapacitat- 
ed, i.  349. 

Caracalla,  bis  cruelty,  ii.  366. 

Carew,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  fpecch  on  parliaments,  i. 
J  60. 

Carey,  punKhed  for  not  anfwcring  interrogatories 
of  the  commons,  i.  238. 

Carthage,  military  inftitution  of,  ii.  457.  No 
fedition  at,  how  long,  iii,  12.  Ruined  by  the 
riches  of  individuals,  iii.  67. 

Casmjr  II.  of  Poland,  his  gaming,  iii.   n6. 

Character  of  man,  i.  106.  Of  misn  in  power, 
flir.uld  be  exemplary,  iii.  10.  29.  50.  I08.  iu» 
J73/  180. 

Charities,  iii.  225. 

Charles  V.  abolifticd  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  i.  18. 

Charles  II.  governed  by  his  long  penfioned  parlia* 
meat,  i.  120.  The  firft  who  bought  votes  of 
members,  i.  389.  ii.  15. 

Charles  1.  deicrvcd  his  fate,  i.  185.  Dire<Ctions 
for  choofing  members  of  parliament,  i.  28i,    His 
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ufe  of  fdldicrs,  ii.  373.     Struggles  between  him 
and  parliament,  ii.  6. 

Chartres,  on  charafler,  iii.  173, 

Celibacy,  punifhed  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  154, 
Ought  to  be  puniflhed,  iii.  144. 

Chester,  ii.  304. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  fpeech  on  borough  elec- 
tions, i.  69.  On  excluding  ftrangers  from  the 
houfe,  i.  257.  His  prudent  reftridion  on  his  ne- 
phew, iii.  99.. 

China,  police  of,  iii.  213. 

Chinese  emperor's  wife  laying,  1.446.  How  con- 
quered, iii  67.  399.  Law,  iii.  153.  Reformed 
by  Confucius,  ui.  175.  Incorporated  with  Tar- 
tars, iii.  362. 

CiciSBEOs,     iii.  142. 

Cicero,  how  rewarded,  ii.  8  c. 

Cities  and  Boroughs  returning  members  before  Ed- 
ward VL  i.  58. 

Civil  war,  preferable  to  flavery,  iii.  450. 

CjviL  lift  revenue,  i.  270.  474.  ii.  10 1.  Power 
fufficient  to  execute  the  laws,  ii.  459. 

Clarenpon  of  Charles  1L  ii.  25. 

Clergy,  iii.  223.  241.  330.  397. 

C9KE,  Lord,  on  the  cuftom  of  parliaments,  i.  200. 
Who  are  eligible  in  parliament,  i.  213.     On  par- 

.  lianient's  right  to  judge  in  its  own  concerns,  i.  231. 
Parliaments  may  do  wrong,  i.  233. 

Cook,  fent  to  the  Tower  for  faying,  "  We  are  Eng- 
mcn,"  iii.  264. 

Colony,  fettling  in  a  new  country,  on  what  they 
would  beftow  their  chief  attention,  i.  3. 

Colonies,  taxing,  ii.  274.  307.  View  of  the 
minifters  in^  ib.  Lofs  by,  ii.  326.  Great  advan- 
t^g^e  pf,  ii,  251*     Advantage  of  naval  ftores  from, 

"•235. 
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li.  235.  View  of  exports  to,  ii.  285.  Oppre&d 
by  the  mother  country,  ii.  291.  Their  complaints, 
ii.  291.  296,  297.  Hard  rcftraints  on,  ii.  395. 
Who  their  matter,  ii.  ^c)^.  Precedents  refpefting, 
ii.  299.  Anfwer  to  the  queftion,  Why  may  they 
not  be  taxed?  ii.  3^06*  Stamp  duty  on^  ii«  312, 
ill.  273.  Always  anfwered  the  demands  of  go- 
vernment, ii.  314.  Fury  of  the  miniftry  agaioA^ 
ii.  327.  Might  fend  over  rcprefentatives,  ii.  J19. 
Their  charters,  ib.  Inconfiftent  with  military 
commiffions,  ii.  321.  Miifcondudl  with  refpe<a  xoy 
caufe  of  confufion  in  credit,  ii.  322.  Reducing 
them  by  military  force,  ii.  327. 

Commerce,  languifhes  where  liberty  fails,  iii.  3861. 

Commission  of  array,  ii.  404. 

Commons,  houfe  of,  the  moil  numerous  meeting  of 
ever  known,  i.  45.  Refufe  to  grant  a  fubfidy  to 
Richard  II.  without  confent  of  their  conftitoent^, 
i.  189.  In  Charles  I.'s  time,dire(fted  the  judges 
to  inform  the  people  that  they  had  aboii(hed  dpref- 
five  courts,  i.  190.  Remonftrance  to  by  the  com- 
mons  of  England  in  republican  times,  i.  190* 
AiTume  unwarrantable  privileges,  i.  205.  Their 
bad  ufe  of  the  people's  confidence,  i.  218.  Have 
no  right  to  impriton  any  but  their  own  members*, 
i.  219.  &  233.  Their  power  offending  for  per- 
fons,  papers,  and  records,  i.  223.  &  225.  Their 
great  objeds  legiflation  and  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dud  of  minifters,  i.  225.  ii.  205.  Their  mifcon- 
dud  made  limitations  neceiTary,  i.  226.  How 
their  aiTumptions  appear  to  the  people,  u  227. 
How  contrary  to  juftice,  i.  228.  What  their  right 
of  judging,  i.  231.  &253*  Punishments  inflided 
by,  on  irregular  proceedings  in  oledions,  i.  246. 
Their  right  of  piini(hing  any  but  their  own  a>em- 

bers 
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bets  qoeftioned,  i.  251.  Of  their  excluding  the 
people^  and  punifhing  thofe  that  publiih  their 
fpeecbeSy  i.  259.  Have  made  ftrangers  take  an 
oath  not  to  divulge  their  proceedings,  i.  256,  Rc- 
foluiions  to  print  their  journals,  i.  260*  Of  abfen* 
tecs  from,  u  56a.  Make  a  refolution  to  hear  no 
more  contefted  eledlions,  j.  295.  Proceedings  un- 
coni^itutional,  i.  340.  Infamous  manner  of  exer- 
cifing  their  jurifdidtion  on  eledlions,  1*356*  Guilty 
of  treafon  in  betraying  their  truft,  i.  374.  &  409. 
Minifter  or  nofeleader  of,  i.  380.  Dependence  on 
in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed,  i.  389,  Always  op- 
pofe  a  teft  of  integrity,  i.  397.  Bribing  it  when 
iirft  fyftematically  brought  in,  i.  399.  ii.  15. 
Their  fervile  compliances  with  the  miniftry,  j. 
422.  ^^25,  475.  Afhamed  to  print  their  addrefs  on 
the  convention  1738,  i.  446.  Vote  the  orders 
given  to  Holier  juft  and  neceflary,  i.  455.  Unani- 
mous under  Charles  L  ii.  31.  Have  no  right  to 
grant  money  but  for  public  ufe,  ii*  24.  Their  in« 
tereft  involved  with  that  of  the  public,  ii.  27. 
Privy  counfellors,  &c.  firft  brought  into,  ii,  53* 
Eagernefs  for  feats  in  how  removed,  ii.  78*  No 
right  to  tax  the  colonies,  ii,  507,  Complain  of  an 
army  in  time  of  peace,  ii.  351.  355.  Vote  a 
(landing  army  and  king's  guards  illegal,  ii.  383. 
Propofc  to  demand  redrcfs  of  grievances,  before 
they  grant  a  fupply,  iii.  264.  What  they  (hould 
do,  iii.  290.  Should  not  have  the  executive 
power,  ii.  205. 

Conclusion,  addreflcd  to  the  independent  part,  6gc. 
ill,  267. 

Constables,  difcretionary  power  in  tjiofe  of  Weft- 
minftcr  for  one  night,  confcquence  of,    i.  203. 

Propofcd 
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Prbpofed  an  a£t  for  them  to  fcarch  private  Bdutdj 
1.  325. 

Const ANTiNE,  on  being  told  his  ftatue  was  defaced, 
iii.  250. 

Constituents,  fome  argue  that  members  arc  not 
obliged  to  obey  their  inftrudions,  i.  183.  Knights 
hefitated  to  grant  fupplies  without  confent  of,  u 
185.  Oath  of  fidelity  to  them  expedient,  i«  20/- 
May  inftruft  members,  iii.  377. 

Constitution,  not  fully  eftabliftied,  i.  375.  & 
378.  iii.  270.  Should  be  depended  on  for  fafety, 
ii. '347.  iii.  196.  290.  398.  451.  Danger  of  its 
diflblution,  iii.  267.  273.  283,  284.  288.  307. 
422.  What,  iii.  272,  290.  Of  Venice,  how 
prcferved  free;  iii.  288.  Recovery  of,  not  to  be 
defpaired  of,  iii.  291.  Arguments  again  (I  attempt- 
ing its  recovery  anfwered,  iii.  296.  Of  innova- 
tions in,  iii.  303.  Plan  for  preferving  it,  111.426. 
Cannot  be  annulled  by  parliament,  iii.  441. 

Contracts,  i.  277. 

Cope,  Sir  John,  charges  Sir  Francis  Page  with  cor- 
ruption, i.  295. 

Copley,  Sir  Godfrey,  his  faying  concerning  the 
houfe  of  commons,  i.  230. 

CORNELLYS,    iii.  IO9.  I42. 

Cornish,  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons  for  ading 

as  a  commiHioner  of  duties,  i.  41 1* 
Cornwall,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  i. 

30. 

Corn,  why  exported,  i.  51. 

Corporations,  concerning  charters  of,  i.  466. 

Corruption,  materials  of,  i.  267.  For  packing 
parliaments,  i.  291.  Parliamentary  account  of, 
by  a  Frenchman,  i.  372.  Provoking  to  corrupt, 
and  then  blame  the  people,  i.  375.  ii«43«     Brings 

a  govern- 
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^  government  into  contempt,  i.  378.  li.  13 K  Sid- 
ney's  letter  on,  i.  389.  ii.  45.  Mifchief  of,  i.  4od. 
ii.  133.  iii.  16.  &  85.  Sad  fcenes  of,  i.  411.  Apo- 
logies for,  ii.  257.  Eftate  for  life  no  fecurity  a- 
gainft,  ii.  273.  How  brought  in  by  luxury,  iii. 
60,  85,  Nor  a  neccflary  confequence  of  com- 
merce, iii.  85.  At  the  bottom  of  oppofition  to 
reformation,  iii.  327.  Grows  worfe  by  delay,  iii. 
380.     Fatal  efFeds  of,  iii*  413; 

Corsica,  its  form  of  goyernment,  i.  103.  Conteft 
for  liberty,  321.  41 3. 

Cotton,  Sir  John  Hinde,  obfervation  on  pernicious 
laws,  i.  154.  Sir  Robert,  his  advice  on  land  and 
fea  forces,  ii.  410. 

CouKTY  Palatine  of  Chcftci',  fent  no  members,  ^  ^g^ 
Of  Durham,  fent  none,  iL 

Court  influence  by  officers  dangerous,  i.  118. 

Courts  of  law  have  power  to  enquire  into  ads  of 
higheft  authority,  i.  254. 

Court  oppofed  by  the  commons,  ii.  3.  Why 
bribes,  ii.  38^ 

Country,  love  of,  iii.  36.     Duty  to,  iii.  474^ 

Cowardice  punifhed,  iii.  170. 

Cranfield,  fined  for  flandering  foiir  members,  i. 
138. 

Crown,  money  at  the  difpofal  of^  iii.  283.  Its 
influence,  iii.  285.  Officers  of,  ihould  not  be  re- 
prefentatives,  ii.  56.  Pretences  for  expences  of^ 
ii.  I  i8.  Had  anciently  few  lucrative  employments 
to  beftow,  ii.  242. 

Cromwexl  depiived  fmall  boroughs  of  the  right 
of  eledtion,  i,  59.  His  diredion  for  eledions,  i. 
65.  His  plan  for  a  parliament,  i.  77,  Number 
ot  his  army,  ii.  377.  Gets  the  parliament  dif- 
VoL,  III;  P  p  p  folved. 
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folved,  ib.     His  convcrfation  with  Whitlockc  a- 

bout  affuming  the  regal  title,  ii.  379. 
Cromwell,  carl  of  EfTex,  his  hard  cafe,  i.  237.. 
Cunningham,  undefervediy  promoted,  ii.  i^ 
CuRius  Dentatus,  his  noble  reply,  ii.  106. 
Czarina,  her  judgment  about  punilliing  offences,    I 

ill.  125.  167.     Inclines  to  thedivifion  of  property, 

iii.  1 8b.     On  libels,  iii.  259. 

D. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  propofes  a  paragraph  a- 
gainft  undue  influence  to  be  inferted  in  theaddre/s 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  i.  386, 

Davenant,  lays  no  great  ftrelsonjhe  rcfponfib'iWty 
of  members,  i.  184.  On  corruption,  i.  376.  On 
parliamentary  corruption,  ii.  34. 

Debates  the  on  feptennial  adl,  i,  5.  135,  &c.  &c. 
Right  of  parliament  to,  without  controul  from  the 
fovereign,  ii.  9.     On  the  place  bill,  ii.  61.  212. 

Debt,  cafes  of  members  of  parliament  in,  i.  213, 
&c.  Public,  its  effcdls,  i.  270^  National  iii. 
285. 

Decemviri,  i.  98. 

Deer  IN  G,  Sir  Edward,  accufcd  of  encouraging  a 
petition  derogatory  from  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, i.  24fi.     PublKhes  his  fpeeches,  i.  259* 

Denbighshire  eledion,  merits  of,  i.  333. 

Denmark,  iii.  410.  412.  450. — Commons  of, 
throw  away  their  Hberties,  ii.  370.  iii.  274. 

Dictator,  Roman,  fome  accou.^^  of,  i,  96. 

DiGBY,  Lord,  his  fpeech  on  parliaments,  i.  124. 

Disposition,  the  moft  amiable  in  young  minds, 
iii,  154. 

Distinction 
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Distinction  between  a  people  incapable  of  free  go- 
vernment, and  thofe  among  whom  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  is  low,  iii*  20. 

Divorces,  obtained  bycollufion,  iii.  142. 

Divisions,  efFedls  of  in  dates,  iii.  333- 

Diversion,  its  influence  on  manners,  iii.  98. 

Disqualification,  ii.  179. 

DoMiTiAN,  his  ftrange  inluit  on  the  fenators,  &c. 
iii.  23, 

Drake,  Sir  Walter,  of  parliaments,  i.  125. 

Dublin,  obtained  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  par- 
liaments, i.  loj,     Uiider-fherifF  of,  iii.  234. 

Durham,  ii.  304. 

Dutch  Eaft  india  company,  account  yearly  to  the 

flate,  i.  loi.  Their  fervants,  ii»  99.  iii.  63.  Edui- 
cation  and  feminaries,  iii.  154. 

Duels,  iii,  119.  No  equity  to  be  expefted  in  fuch 
decifions,  iii.  121,  122.  How  to  be  avoided  with 
honour,  iii.  122.  Sentiments  of  the  ancients  re- 
fpeding,  iii.  123.  Several  inftances  of  challenges, 
iii.  124.  No  difgrace  for  an  officer  to  refafe  a 
challenge  among  the  Chinefe  and  Perfians,  iii. 
125.  Expedients  to  punifti  and  reprefs,  ib.  Ori- 
ginally an  appeal  to  Heaven,  iii.  1 26.  Firft  efta- 
blifliment  of  by  law,  ib.  The  origin  and  manner 
of,  ib.  A  legal,  fought,  1571,  iii.  129.  In  the 
days  of  Chivalry,  ib.  Parliament  (hould  redrefs 
the  grievance  of,  iii.  130. 

E. 

Educators,  honoured  formerly,  iii.  153.  Prohi- 
bited by  law,  iii.  157.     Anecdote  of  fome,  ib^ 

Education,  influence  of  on  manners,  iii.  15a. 
'^SS*  ^7^*     What,  iii.  150.     A  great  objedl  with 

ftatefman# 
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ilatefmen,  iii.  153,  154. 177.  School,  preferable 
to  home,  why,  iii.  153.     A  fchcme  for,  iii.  159. 

Edward  I.  his  maxim,  ii.  308. 

Edward  III.  endeavoured  to  pack  a  parliament,  i« 
284. 

Edward,  king  of  Portugal,  his  good  maxim,^  iii. 
94. 

Elliot,  commlffioner  of  excife,  returning  officer  at 
an  eledion,  i.  295. 

Election,  diredions  for,  by  James  I.  and  Crom- 
well, i.  64.  Divers  conditions  of,  recommended, 
i.  127.  By  rotation,  i.  173.  By  ballot,  i.  176. 
Concerning,  many  things  cognizable  bylaw,  u 
225.'  Of  corruption  in,  i.  278.  ii.  132.  Oath,  i. 
283.  Abominable  proceedings  at,  in  1685,  i. 
292.  Yorkftiire,  i.  333.  Derbyfliire  controvert- 
ed, ib.  Weftminfter,  ditto,  i.  335.  Contefted 
between  Mr.  Trenchard  and  Mr.  Bertie,  i.  339. 
Every  fliilling  laid  out  to  gain,  criminal,  i.  343. 
Statutes,  &c,  againft  corrupt  pleadings  at,  i.  345. 
ilefolutions  againft  bribery  at,  i.  347.  What  is 
unlawful  at,  i.  349  &  355.  Committee  propofed 
for  determining,  i.  356.  Soldiers  to  be  removed 
at  the  time  of,  ii.  433.  444.  473, 

Ij^LECTORs,  the  majority  of  ftated,  i.40,  &c.  Fewer 
than  twenty  in  fcveral  boroughs,  i,  47.  What 
they  (hould  confider,  i.  282.  Afts  concerning,  i. 
353.     Who  may  not  perfuade  them,  ii.  194. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  enriched  no  favourites,  ii.  103. 
Her  fleet  and  forts,'  ii.  104.  Who  her  guards,  ii. 
430.     Her  arbitrarinefs,  iii.  401. 

Elizabeth,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  dethrones  the 
Grand  Duke,  ii.  369. 

JIngland,   Saxon  government  of,   i.  104.    Eafily 

over- 
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pvcr-run  by  the  French,  H.  423.  And  France^ 
once  united,  iii.  300.  Melancholy  (late  of^  iii. 
416. 
English,  ripe  for  flavery,  ii.  354.  Addidted  to 
luxury  and  fuicide,  iii.  66.  May  be  rendered 
lazy  .by  the  fortunes  acquired  in  India,  iii.  83. 
Cruelties  by  the,  in  India,  iii.  1^9.  Only  murder 
by  law,  iii,  165.  Have  little  notion  of  obedience^ 
iii.  1 66.  Capital  crimes  among,  how  many,  iii. 
169.  Punifh  fome  crimes  too  flightly,  and  fome 
too  fcverely,    iii.    170.     Condud:  of  blamed,  iii. 

35^*  355*  3^^  37^'  Commended,  iii.  369.  In- 
hofpitable  difpofition  of^  the  efFeifls  of»  iii.  371. 
How  to  be  improved,  iii.  372.  Never  redrefs 
nuifances  till  mifchief  happens,  iii.  83.  Republic, 
ii.  1 8. 

Epaminondas,  his  honeft  anfwer,  ii.  58.  His  edu- 
cation, iii.  157. 

Epernon  refufes  to  burden  the  people,  ii.  108. 

EpicRATES  condemned  for  taking  a  prefent. 

Establishment,  political,  creatures  of  chance  ra- 
ther than  of  wifdom,  i.  £3. 

Estates  forfeited,  granted  away,  ii.  32. 

Exclusion  by  rotation,  i.  173.  Of  ftrangers  fron^ 
thehoufe  of  parliament^  i.  257. 

Faction,  what,  iii.  453. 

Fairfax,  general,  his  behaviour,  ii.  374. 

Fashion,    of  Edward  IV.'s  time,    iii.    213.      Of 

Charles  II.s  time»  iii.  213. 
Favourites,  why  perfuade  kings  to  keep  ftanding 

armies,  ii.  348. 
Fen  WICK,  Sir  John,  i.  243, 

Fleet, 
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Fleet,  a  natural  guard  of  this  country,    ii.  363^^ 

467- 
Florence,    chufing  magiftrates  of,  i.   10 r.  ii.  t,y. 

The  valour  of  the  citizens  of,  ii.  368.     Citizens 

of,  how  made  rich,  iii;  62.  317. 

Forfeited  eftates,  ii.  32. 

Fortune,  men  of,  withdrawing  from  the  country^ 
evil,  iii.  46. 

Foster,  Dr.  an  obfervaticn  of,  i,  83. 

France,  Charles  VII,  of,  anecdote  of,  ii.  95^ 

France,  the  parliament  of  Paris  afraid  to  fign  a 
compromife  without  the  approbation  of  their  con- 
ftituents,  i.  204.  Duels  in,  iii.  128.  And  Eng- 
land once  united,  iii.  300.  AiTcmbly  of  the  State$i 
General  of,  iii.  397. 

French  excel  us  in  feme  arts,  iii.  65.  Their  idle- 
nefs  and  luxury,  iii.  84.  Infecure  in  liberty  and 
property,  iii.  166. 

Freeholders  of  Middlefex,  their  rcfolution  in  rc^^ 
fpe£l  to  parliaments,  i.  172. 

Funds,  origin  of,  i.  267.     Unfafc,  iii,  329, 

'    G. 

Games,  Olympic,  iii.  100. 

Gaming,  its  influence  on  manners,  iii.  98.  iii^ 
113,  114.  214.  Forbidden  in  Italy,  iii.  loi. 
Fondnefs  of  the  Germans  for,  iii.  114.  Forbid- 
den by  Mahomed,  iii.  116.  The  rage  of  in  our 
times,  ib.  Mifchiefs  of  the  example  of  the  great 
in,  iii.  117.  Lofs  by,  iii.  118.  And  extrava- 
gance in  drefs  prohibited  by  Edward  IV.  Law  a- 
gainft,  iii.  223. 

Garrison,  fubjeds  hearts  the  bcft,  ii.  355.  Danger 
of  having,  ii.  444. 

Gentry, 
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Gentry,  Burnet's  account  of,  iii.  32. 

George  1.  his  fpeech  on  the  treaty  /of  Utrecht^  L 
420. 

Goodwin  and  Fortefcue,  their  famous  contcfted 
eledion,  i.  287. 

Goths  and  Vandals,  ii.  396.11!.  26.  137.  387. 

Governors,  charadcr  of,  iii.  179.  182-  201.  203-» 
What  they  fhould  do,  iii.  190.  192.  194.  197. 
202.  209,  213.  21 6.  What  they  (hould  be,  iii. 
217.  220.  How  to  be  judged  of,  iii.  229.  380* 
Tenacious  of  power,  iii.  383,  Natural  limitation 
of  their  authority,  iii.  414.  Should  be  cautious 
not  to  irritate,  iii.  426.  446. 

Government,  often  the  principal  grievance  of  the 
people,  i.  2.  The  right  defign  of,  to  allow  the 
governed  liberty  of  doing  what  is  confident  with 
general  good,  and  to  forbid  the  contrary,  i.  2.  iii. 
447.  The  moft  natural  idea  of,  i.  5.  Among 
the  Indians  in  America,  ib.  Among  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  ib.  Of  Achaia,  i.  7.  Of  Italy 
before  the  Romans,  i.  8.  Of  Ifrael,  ib.  Of 
Lycia,  ib.  Of  Sparta,  ib.  Of  Athens,  i.  9.  Of 
Rome,  ib.  Of  Thebes,  i.  11.  Of  Carthage,  ib^ 
Of  France,  i,  15.  Of  Denmark,  i.  16.  Of 
Sweden,  ib.  Of  the  Bolognefe,  i.  ib.  Of  Mar- 
feilles,  ib.  Of  Holland,  ib.  Of  Spain,  ib.  Oi 
Portugal,  i.  19.  OftheSwifs,  ib.^  Of  Poland,  i. 
20.  British,  a  ptocbocracy,  i.  50.  Inclines  too 
much  to  ariftocracy,  i.  53.  &  77.  Advantages  of„ 
according  to  Voltaire,  i.  364.  Profuffion  in,  dan- 
gerous, i.  379.  Clamours  againft,  why,  ii.  99. 
Income  of  places  under,  ii.  102.  How  endanger- 
ed and  deftroycd,  ii.  142.  Who  capable  ot,  ii. 
162.  Good,  furer  to  keep  peace  than  an  army,  ii» 
348,     And  reform  manners,  iii.  178.     In  France, 

SwcdcD;, 
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Sweden,  Poland,  reduced  to  military,  ii.  3jfo7 
Dcftroyed  by  the  army,  ii.  431.  iii.  26,  Manners 
or  virtue  neceflary  to  a  free,  iii.  4.  Mixed,  be- 
comes tyranny,  how.  iii.  4.  277.  Our,  encour- 
ages vice  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  iii.  6.  221. 
fcigns  of  its  decay,  iii.  19,  20.  22.  24.  50.  79. 
136.  Vicious,  iii.  38.  Should  put  a  (top  to  in- 
effedual  punilhments,  iii.  165.  Fault  of,  if  the 
people  are  not  backward  to  offend,  iii.  166. 
Shame  the  befl:  handle  of,  iii.  180.  What 
it  (hould  do,  iii.  190.  192.  194.  200.  202.  217. 
Difgraced  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  people,  UL 
212.  How  to  be  judged  of,  iii.  229.  May  be 
changed  by  the  people,  iii.  277.  300.  When  ty- 
ranny, iii.  277.  430.  When  juft,  iii.  307.  A 
difference  between  arbitrary  and  free,  remarked, 
iii.  310.  Wife,  will  avoid  irritating  the  people^ 
iii.  426.  346.  Oppofition  to,  when  ferviceable^^ 
iii.  439. 

Gratuities,  ii.  86. 

Great,  the  charadter  of  the^  iii.  •ioi.  475.  Power 
of  the  example  of,  iii.  213.  217.  220. 

Great-Britain,  the  advantage  of  its  fituation,  iii; 
197.  fliould  be  united,  iii.  336. 

Greeks,  would  not  have  the  names  of  their  generals 
mentioned  on  occafion  of  vidories,  iii.  17.  Their 
abjedt  fall,  iii,  414. 

Grenville,  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  ii- 36. 

Grievances,  iii.  272.  Revolution  an  imperfed 
redrefs  of,  iii.  286.  Of  Scotland  fincc  the  Union, 
iii.  359.  Danger  of  redrefling,  iii.  475.  Redrefs 
of,  how  demanded  in  Richard  II.'s  time,  iii. 
426.  To  be  redreiTcd  before  money  be  granted, 
iii.  445* 

Grimstons 
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Grimstone  Harbottle,    defcribcs  a  parliament,  ii. 

32- 

GusTAvus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  his  fcvcrity  againft 

duelling,  iii.  128. 

Hi 

tlABEAs  Corpiis  adf,  inftru<Jlors  never  fcnt  to  watch 
it,  i.  197.  When  to  be  fufpendcd,  iii.  253.  Suf- 
penfion  of  fhould  be  in  the  houfe  of  cooimons, 
iii.  254.     Evaded,  iii.  273. 

Makewell,  brings  inftances  of  perfons  punifhed  for 
ferving  members  of  parliament  with  fubpoenas, 
&c.  i.  254,  &258. 

Hall,  Arthur,  committed,  i.  254^ 

J|ales,  judge,  anecdote,  ii.  59. 

Hanibal,  his  good  condudl  when  prsetor  of  Car- 
thage, iii.  9, 

Hardwick,  lord  chancellor,  explains  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  i.  248.  On  the  bill  for  quieting  corpo- 
rations, 463. 

Ha R ley,  his  faying  of  a  lord  high  treafurer,  ii* 
103. 

HarringToM,  his  pfopofal  refpefting  members  of 
parliament,  i..  i75.  For  balloting  on  all  occafions, 
i.  179.  On  (landing  armies,  ii.  362.  410.  Oa 
the  ruin  of  Rome,  iii*  87.  For  confederating  ra- 
ther than  uniting  Scotland  and  England,  jii.  360. 

Heliogabalus,    Roman  emperor,  his  luxury,  iii. 

83- 

Henry  II.  author  of  a  regulation  for  arming  the  whole 
people,  ii*  409. 

Henry  IIL  demands  an  aid,  and  parliament  demand 
conditions,  ii«  6«     Complains  of  revenue,  ii.  lox.^ 
Refufed  money  by  his  parliament,  ii.  305% 
Vol.  III.  Qjj  q  Henry 
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Henry  IV.  of  France,  hi§  noble  defign,  ili.  292. 
Hereditary  titles  and  honours  hurtful,  ii.  89. 
High  cornmiflion  court,  iii\  403,^ 
HiNT0N>  lord,  his  arguments  againft  reducing  the 

army,  with  anfwers,  ii.  346. 
HiLSBoRouGH,  lord,  on  the  regency  bill,  i.  164. 
Holland,  iii.  407. 
Holt,  lord  chief  juftice,    intrepid  in  aiTerting  tic 

authority  of  law,  i.  241.  &  254. 
Honour,  extraordinary  inftances  of,  iii.  2ii* 
Hosier,  facrificed  to  the  fchemes  of  a  minider,  L 

455- 
Hush  MONEY  paper,  ii.  205. 

HuTCHESoN,  his  fpeeches  on  the  feptennial  bill,  u 
^39- 


James  L  his  direflion  for  eledions,  u  64*  WiAcs 
the  law  were  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  why, 
i.  207.  Propofed  that  undue  eledions  fliould  be 
punifhed,  i.  281.  His  behaviour  on  the  ele<flioD 
of  Goodwin,  &c.  i.  28S.  impowers  the  groom 
porter  to  licenfe  taverns,  &c.  iii.  1 1 8.  His  faying 
on  duels,  iii.  129.  Blamed  unjuftly  for  partiality 
to  the  Scots,  iii.  340. 

James  U.  Mifchiefs  in  his  reign,  occafioned  by  re- 
fufiQg  to  call  fucceffive  parliaments,  i.  122.  His 
influencing  eledions,  i.  292.  Likes  his  parli^H 
ment,  i.  399.  Forfaken  by  his  army,  ii.  349. 
Intended  to  aboli(h  the  militia,  ii.  409.  How 
driven  from  the  throne,  ii.  203. 

Janssen,  Sir  Stephen  Theodore,  how  he  kept  the 
peace,  iii.  234. 

Idleness, 
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Idleness,  expedient  againd,  iii.  221.  Laws  againft^ 
iii.  223. 

Imprisonment,  without  Itib],  per  pares,  illegal, 
i.  241. 

Infants,  committing  them  to  fofter  mothers,  con- 
demned, iii-  92. 

Informations,    filing  ^a;  o^cia,  illegal,  iii.   2^S. 

252-  255. 
Innovation,  of,  iii.  304, 

Instructions,  to  members  of  parliament  expedient, 
J,  181,  Lord  Percival's  anfwer  to,  i.  182.  Were 
fent  from  all  parts,  1741.  For  a  place  and  penfion 
bill,  &c-  i.  196. 

Interrogatories,  Spence's  cafe  on,  iii.  264. 

Invasion,  information  of,  ii*  414.  424.  When  a 
nation  is  fecure  againft,  iii.  419. 

John  III,  of  Portugal,  his  wifdom  in  rewarding,  ii. 
83. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  opinion  againd  bailing,  in 
cafe  of  commitment  by  the  commons,  i.  240. 

Ireland,  the  people  ufed  to  inftrudl  their  mem- 
bers, i,  204.  Not  to  be  taxed  with  reprefentation^ 
ii.  305. 

Italy,  government  of,  before  the  Romans,  i,  8. 

Judges,  muldlcd,  ii.  3.  On  fending  for  the  Scots^ 
iii.  365, 

Julian,  reforms  the  Roman  court,  ii.  130. 

Jury,  trial  by,  inftru6lions  to  prevent  attempt  a- 
gainft  it,  i,  197.  iii.  273.  Keepers  of  (lews  not 
impanelled  on,  iii.  58.  Trial  by,  how  early  in 
Scotland,  iii.  373, 

Justice,  its  import.ance,  iii.  192. 

Justices  of  peace  under  the  diredioh  of  the 
minifters,    i.    331.       Fallen    into  difcredit,    iii, 

212. 
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212.    Power  of|  in  the  riot-ad^  condemned,  iit, 
234. 

K, 

King,  if  republican  in  adminiflration,  fubjefls  would 
be  royalifts  in  obedience,    i.  123,   iii,  376.     Ac- 
countable to  his  fubjeds,    i.   192.  iii.  285.    380^ 
Triable  by   parliament,    i.   216,     Of  taking    up 
arms  againft,  i.   389,     Dignity  of,   confifts  in,  ii* 
39,  128.  130.     Should  not  grant  bounties,  ii.  94. 
Should  publifh  vacant  places,    ii.  97.     Revenue 
given  the,  by  the  Poles,  ii,  100.     How  invohcd 
in  mean  intrigues,  ii.  141.     Impofing  taxes,  dan- 
gerous part  of  his  prerogative,  ii.  303.     Guiliy  of 
war,    ii.  342.     Why  perfuaded    by  favourites  to 
keep   {landing  armies,    ii*  348.    Should  not  keep 
|ip  an  army  in  the  field,  when  the  war  is  eqded, 
ii.  353.  384.     In  danger  from  an  army,  ii.  356. 
362,  ^^63,  364.  395«     His  guards,    ii,  408.  426. 
What  he  (hould   do,  refpeding  religion,  iii.  202, 
Honopr'd  or  difgrac'd  by  the  manners  of  his  peo- 
ple, iii.  212.     Prcmifes  at  coronation  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  iii.  214,     Intereft  of,  iii.  271. 
Duty  of,  iii.  299.  376.  432.     May  be  refifted  and 
punifhcd,    iii.    322.   439.    441.   452.      Fond   of 
Power,  iii.  383.     Natural  limitation  of  his  autho- 
rity,  iii.  414. 

Kings  Bench,  difoufe  with  houfe  of  commons,  i. 
S24t  Appcal'd  to  by  Shafttfhury,  when  com- 
mitted by  parliament,  1.  242. 

KiRTON  on  parliament,  ii.  33. 

JvNiGiiTS,  of  the  (hire,  have  voted  feparatcly  froov 
the  other  commons,  iu  305. 
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Labour,  the  good  efFcS  cf,  iii.  84. 

Lady,  anecdote  of  a,  iii.  323. 

Land,  improved  in  value,  i.  52.  Dependancc  on 
trade,   53. 

Law,  ours  fanguinary,  but  not  foin  Saxon  times,  iii. 
163.  165.  Of  France,  arbitrary,  iii.  166.  Too 
gentle,  in  what  inftances,  iii.  171.  265.  Solon's, 
againft  idlenefs,  iii.  182.  Sumptuary,  iii.  94,  95, 
97.  184.  Unknown  or  rcjedled,  iii.  209.  Abfur- 
dit)  in,  iii.  223.  281.  Penal,  the  intention  of, 
iii.  232.  The  intent  of,  iii.  245.  Againft  forg- 
ing fublcriptions,  iii.  265. 

League  and  covenant,  foltmn,  iii.  351. 

Legate,  from  the  pope,  none  enter'd  Scotland,  iii, 

374- 
Leinster,  duke  of,    oppofcs  his  brother's  being  a 

member  of  parliament,  ii.  79. 

Letter,  legion,  i.  31. 

Lewdness,  iii.  J30.  Dangerous  to  families  and 
ftates,  iii.  134.  Jnconfiftent  with  the  order  of  na- 
ture, iii.  131.  Treacherous  and  indelicate,  iii. 
132.  How  punilhed  in  fevcral  countries,  iii.  133. 
J36.  145.  179.  Humorous  expedients  forpunilh- 
jng,  iii.  139.  One  great  caufe  of,  iii.  143.  Ex- 
pedients againft,    iii.  J44.  148.     Scdudion  to,  iii. 

Lewis  XII.  of  France,  his  good  faying,  iii.  g^. 

Lex  MAjESTATis  among  the  Romans,  }.  4. 

Libels,  i.  472.  iii.  248.  250.  254.  265.  337. 

Liberty,  fecurity  of,  conliils  in  frequent  new  par- 
liaments, i.  118.  Of  the  prefs,  i.  248.  Endan- 
gered by  making  a  dillindt  order  of  the  profeffion 

of 
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of  arms,  *ii.  344.  356.  Odious  to  a  vicious  peopl% 
and  not  to  be  prefervcd  where  manners  are  corru:»t, 
ill.  3*  13'  73-  Of  a  nation  compared  with  the 
cbaftity  6{  a  virgin,  iii.  10.  34.  Eafily  loft,  iii, 
32.  AVhethcr  it  encourages  arts,  iii.  65.  Not  to 
be  attacked  openly,  ii-  64.  iii.  iii.  278.  How 
endangered,  iii.  183.  269.  307,  421.  Of  Ipcech 
and  writing,  iii.  346.  Neccflary,  347.  Behaviour 
of  different  perfons  in  regard  to  liberty  of  (peech, 
iii.  257.  The  people  cannot  be  too  jealous  or,  iii. 
311.  383.  Contefts  about,  iii.  312.  316.  G?  /eq. 
Difference  between  it  and  flavery  exemphfied,  uL 
384.  398.  Failing,  commerce  languiflhcs,  iii. 
386.  Ihe  foundation  of  property,  iii-  388.  The 
Ipurce  of  yidory,  iii.  398,  Advantages  of,  iiu 
404.  Seems  bidding  mankind  adieu,  iii«  415. 
Spirit  of,  in  France,  when  enflaved,  iii.  417, 
When  faft,  iii.  419.  Signs  of  its  being  not  extiact, 
iii,  427. 

JL.ILBURNE,  anecdote  of,  i.  237, 

J-rivERY  of  London,  their  refolution  of  voting  for  no 
candidate  who  will  not  engage  to  promote  the 
ftiortening  of  parliament,  i.  172. 

I^ocKE,  on  the  inequality  of  reprefentation,  i.  yj* 
On  corrupting  reprefentatives,  i.  279. 

London,  lord  mayor  and  aldertnen  complain  of  pro- 
tedion  privilege,  i.  ziz*     Should  take  the  lead, 

iii- 433- 435-        .         • 
Long,  Thomas,  gains  a  feat  by  bribery,  i.  286. 

Lords,  thirty,  proteft  againft  the  feptennial  adl,  i. 
92.  135.  137.  In  a  judicial  capacity,  determined 
that  a  petlon's  right  to  vote  for  a  member  might 
be  tried  by  law,  i.  233.  Proteft  on  rejedling  the 
bill  for  fecuring  the  Ireedom  of  eledlion,  i.  296. 
Pledge  themfQives  to  obtain  relief  for  injured  elec- 
tors 
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tors,  1.  341.  Several  proteft  againft  over-ruling 
the  queftion  for  calling  for  Sir  George  Byng's  in- 
jftrudtions,  i.  428.  Several  proteft  againft  addref- 
fing  the  king  on  his  fpecch  in  particular  terms, 
why,  i.  451.  Againft  the  negative  of  a  place  bill, 
ii.  191.  Have  given  the  king  money  out  of  their 
private  property,  ii.  305.  Proteft  againft  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  ii.  438.  Proteft  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  eledtion  of  fixteen  Scotch  peers,  ii. 
444..  Proteft  againft  a  bill  of  attainder,  iii*  259. 
Proieft  againft  fubjedting  the  prefs  to  a  licenler, 
iii.  265 

Lotteries,  1.  277.  iii.  112. 

Lucca,  eledlion  of  its  magiftrates,  &c.  i.  103. 

Luxury,  hurtful  to  manners,  and  dangerous  to 
ftatcs,  iii.  59.  66.  85.  214.  Whether  the  avarici- 
ous man  or  the  fpendthrift  is  the  worft  member  of 
fociety,  iii,  6  k  Not  favourable  to  commerce, 
iii.  62.  Neceflity  of  fetting  bounds  to,  ib.  Not 
favourable  to  arts  and  tafte,  iii.  63.  Englifh  ad- 
dided  to,  iii.  66.  Among  the  Romans,  iii.  68. 
The  caufe  of  felfifhnefs,  iii,  70.  Of  Tarcntum, 
extraordinary,  iii.  80.  Introduced  in  Ruffia,  83. 
Peter's  artifice  to  reclaim  them,  iii.  94.  Of  the 
French,  iii.  84.  The  forerunner  of  flavery,  iii. 
88.  What  the  Romans,  Athenians,  &c.  did  to 
prevent,  iii.  93,  Examples  of  fcveral  great  per- 
fons  to  reprcls,  iii.  95. 

Lycurgus,  reforms  Sparta,  iii.  175.  His  intention 
in  his  laws,  iii.  184. 

M. 

Macau  LAY,  Mrs*  on  the  mifchiefs  done  by  Crom- 
well, ii.  380.  On  the  true  love  of  liberty,  iii.  192. 

Magistrates, 
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Magistrates,  elcflion  of,  at  Athens,  i.  gg.  At 
Crete,  iL  At  iEcolia,  i.  96.  At  Rome,  iA.  At 
Taprobane  and  Arragon,  i.  100.  At  Vcdicc  and 
Florence^  i.  101.  At  Lucca,  Corfka,  Parma, 
Dutch  Eafl- India  company,  iA. 

Magna  Charta,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  if.  310. 
iii.  253.  301.  Violation  of,  when  to  be  indem- 
nified, iii.  259. 

Man,  his  charader,  i.  io6«  Mankind  divided  into 
three  clafTes,  iii.  191. 

Manley,  fcntto  the  tower,  i.  244. 

Manners,  importance  of,  iii.  i.  2oo,  ^09.  2gi^ 
Neceffary  in  a  free,  but  not  a  defpo tic  government^ 
iii.  3.  Apt  to  change  on  preferment,  iii*  11* 
The  welfare  of  all  countries,  iii.  30.  How  in- 
fluenced by  diverfion  and  gaming,  iii.  98.  Refor- 
mation of,  begins  at  wrong  end,  iii.  io8.  In- 
fluenced by  education,  iii.  150.  Statetmen  (hould 
have  an  eye  to,  iii.  159.  172-  175.  197.  Gran- 
dees, enemies  to,  iii.  172. 

Marlborough,  duke,  ii.  105. 

Marriage,  iii.  147,  148. 

Martial,  court,  ii.  443.  Objeftions  to,  ii.  457, 
Law,  fevere,  prevents  not  licentioufncfs,  iii.  167. 
Tyrannous,  401;  Spirit,  broken  by  luxury,  iii. 
60. 

Martin,  Henry  committed  to  the  Tower  for  re- 
flcdting  on  the  king,  &c.  i.  237. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  reward  for  apprehending  him^ 
i.  242. 

Mary,  Queen  of  William  III.  anecdote  of,  i.  91. 
Corrupts  parliament,  i.  286. 

Masquerade,  iii.  103.  Hand-bills  concerning,  iii. 
lob.     Origin  of,  iii.  109.     In  Scotland,  iii.  100. 

Maurice, 
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MAufticE,  prince,   attempts  the  liberties  o(  ttoU 
land,  ii.  370. 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  fined  for  contempt  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  'u  239.     Serjeant,  iii.  403. 

Mayor,  none  can  return  himfclf  a  burgefs,  u  347/ 

Members,  the  number  ofj  for  counties  a:nd  boroughs^ 
1.46^  Accompli(hments  requifite  in,  'u  6a-  193^ 
28i,  iii-  377.  Propofalsfor  transferring  the  mem^ 
bers  from  one  place  to  another^  i.  66*  Careful  of 
their  condudl  toward  the  end  of  parHament,  i*  1 14^ 
Exclufion  of,  by  rotation  recommended,  i.  127^ 
Wiih  various  expedients  in  eleding,  i.  173.  Hold 
thcmfelves  no  longer  refponfibic  to  the  people,  u 
181-  Denial  of  their  refponfibility  to  their  confti- 
taents,  a  novel  dodtride,  u  1^6^  Not  to  be  cho- 
fen  except  refidents,  i.  189.  Arguments  for  their* 
refponfibility,  i.  199.  Should  make  an  oath  of' 
fidelity  to  their  con^ituents,  i.  2ol.  Cafes^  df  thofe 
in  debt,  k  214,  &c.  Formsfly  publiflied  their 
own  f^eeches,  i.  25^.  Neglefting  parliamentary 
«bufii^efsi  1.  262.  Formerly  punifhed,  i.  264.^ 
Their  ignorance  of  the  common  law  regretted^  u 
282.  Extraordinary  inftance  of  fome  rewarded 
with  places,  u  221.  Qjialifications  of,  ii.  269^ 
Ill-ti'eated  by  (he  army,  ii.  377.  Plates,  why 
given  to,  iiig  1 8«  Of  their  making  fortunes  in  par-' 
liatoent,  ii.  £07. 

Merchants,  there  can  hardly  be  too  many  in  par« 
Ham^nt,  u  ^4. 

Merit,  ii.  83- 

MiDDLESEst,  Lord,  ponidied  by  parfiament  for  ^e^ 
Gulation,  ii.  33, 

Militia^  fuperfede  the  necefllty  of  i  ftanding  ai*my, 
H.  347*  35f.  353.  461.  406.  429.  Natural  guard 
of  this  country,  iiir  ,362.  389,  412.  467,  yotcd 
Vol.  Ill,  R  r  r  not 
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not  to  be  kept  in  arms,  ii.  383.  Fletcher's  plan 
f jf  a»  ii.  391.  Athenian  and  Spartan,  &c.  &c. 
&c*  $i»  H^w  fettled  in  Holland  and  Portugal,  iu 
395.  Dutch,  in  India,  ii.  396.  Lacedemonian, 
ii.  400*  How  to  be  exerciica,  li.  401.  Firft  fet- 
tled here  by  Alfred,  ii.  403.  Fell  into  decay  un- 
der the  Stuarts,  ii.  404..  When  put  under  the 
Command  of  the  crown,  i6.  414.  425.  The 
power  of,  in  the  flienff,  ayainll  infurrcdtions,  ii. 
405.  Grant,  records  of,  in  the  Tower,  ii.  410. 
Orders  to  put  in  readintfcron  alarm  pf  an  invafijn, 
ii.  411.  425.  New-England,  ihc  valour  of,  ii. 
412.  Great  faving  by,  ii.  413.  Laws,  ob/crva- 
tions  on,  ii.  4)9.  Called  on  to  keep  ihe  pesicc, 
iii.  2;;  5. 

Milton,  his  definition  of  a  rtate,  1.  71*  His  re- 
mark on  triennial  pailiamcnis,  i.  84. 

Ministers,  why  tempted  to  burden  commerce 
with  taxes,  i.  51.  Their  motives  for  Iccking 
power,  i.  269.  How  keep  afcendancy  in  parlia- 
ment,  ii.  On  a  j  retence  of  manning  the  navy, 
propofe  an  adl  to  empower  conftable's  to  (earch  pri- 
vate houfcs,  i.  325.  Their  trick  in  putting  peo- 
ple  to  take  up  their  freedom,  i.  338      Their  in- 

.  fluence  on  elections,  i.  359.  On  parliament^  i. 
367.  iii.  273.  Minifler  ot  the  houfc  of  commons, 
new  ftate  ohticer,  i.  380.  Ill  cfFedt  of  minifterial 
power,  at  the  peace  of  U.recht,  i.  415.  Their 
influence  in  the  South- fea  fchcme,  i.  423.  Al- 
ways perfuade  the  people  that  their  opponents  arc 
dilaflFeded,  i.  424.  Thorough-paced,  hcfitate  not 
to  carry  on  views  at  the  peril  of  the  nation,  i.  455. 
What  they  (hould  do,  ii.  3I3.  315.  Their  pov^er 
incrcafed  by  officers  in    the  army,  ii.  4;^,8    475.- 

Conaud 
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Condufl:  of  the  modern.  Hi.  215.271,  272,  273, 

225.  339  ii.  105. 
Minorca,  ii.  412.  414. 
Mobs,  a  diftindion  of,  iii.  238. 
Monarchy,  and   republic,   difference   between,  ii.' 

Money,  public,  a  commiflion  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  laying  it  out,  i.  414.  Sent  from  France 
and  Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of  bribing  parliament, 
!•  414.  7000/.  demanded  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency ariliDgfrom  difcouraging  fpirltuous  liquors, 
].  445.     At  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  iii.  28^. 

MoNTESQTjiEU,  his  remark  on  reprefentation,  i.  25, 

More,  Sir  Thomas  his  faying  on  foldiers,  ii.  3^7. 

Motion,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  decide  quef-, 
tions  by  ballot,  i.  178.  Beckford's  to  ftop  feafting 
at  eledions,  i.  35^;.  For  judges  to  receive  np 
fees,  &c.  ib.  To  prevent  occaiional  votes,  i.  '^^tm 
Grenville's  for  a  remedy  againft  the  undue  exer- 
cife  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  houfe  of  commons  at 
eledi':ns,  ib.  Pulteney*s  for  a  peace,  1.422.  To 
enquire  what  members  had  places  holden  ia 
trull ;  to  prevent  the  tranflation  of  bifliops  ;  for  an 
addreis  againft  the  Heflians,  i.  424.  To  get  fadls, 
proceedings,  /extradls,  &c.  generally  qualhcd  by 
minifterial  influence,  i.  427.  To  enquire  whether 
any  members  fat  contrary  to  law,  negatived,  i. 
429.  For  admitting  admiral  Haddock's  inftruc- 
tions,  negatived,  i.  430.  For  an  account  of  (hips 
built  for  government  fervice,  over-ruled, -i.  430. 
To  exaiAine  ftate  papers,  i.  236,  To  tax  incoaics 
of  places  and  penfions,  ii.  110.  116,  On  places 
and  penfions,  ii.  186.  •  To  punifh  foldiers  in  time 
of  peace  by  civil  magiftrates  only,  ii.  360.  For  a 
hili  to  limit  the  tia>e  of  a  foldicr's  fervice,  ii.  406. 

For 
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For  a  bill  to  make  the  militia  more  ufefuU  iir  412^ 
To  rcftrain  the  number  of  playhoufes,  iii.  |Q2, 
For  an  academy,  iii.  158.  Againft  general  war- 
rants, iii.  252.  254,  Againft  ex  officio  informa- 
tions, iii,  255.  '  For  inquiry  into  W^lpole's  ad^ 
miniftration,  ii.  1$.  For  a  committee  to  inquire 
if  any  member  had  place  or  penfion,  ii.  x86. 
MpRRay,  Alexander,  tried  for  breach  of  privilege, 

i.  949- 

^^ 

Naunton,  Sir  Robert,  afcribes  the  happinefi  ctf 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days  to  |he  integrity  of  tha 
houfe  of  commons,  ii.  34. 

Naval  force,  c^n  be  ule4  only  for  the  country's 
-  good,  ii.  378, 

J^AVY,  with  militia,  the  only  proper  fecurity,  iii. 
389^  458.  463..  467,  469.  ii.  445.  Cannot  e:|ift 
without  commerce,  iii.  387. 

Negroes,  iii.  320. 

N£RO,  iii.  8o.     Ill  educated,  iii.  151. 

Newcastle^  duke  of,  his  cafe  with  admiral  Byog, 
i.  456.  brought  over  German  foldiers,  ii*  352* 

I^ew-England,  the  people  inftrq^  their  meofibers, 
i.  205.  Exclude  the  crown  officers  from  boufe 
of  reprefentativeg,  ii.  56.  What  crimes  are  capi- 
tal there,  iii.  219.  Care  of  the  inorals  of  flayes^ 
ib.     A  revolution  ip,  iii,  294. 

Nobility,  and  gentry,  fhould  confider  t^e  king- 
dom's foreign  traffic,  i.  52.  Shoul4  fervc  their 
pountry  gratis,  9.1^,  97.  Eagernefs  pf,  for  mili- 
Jary  employment  cenfured,  ii.  442.  Should  be 
ppbj?  m  their  anions,  iii^  \\i.    Of  DcDmarkj  iii. 

'  '  '  .410, 
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410.     Should  preferve  its  liberty  for   their  qwq 
fakes,  iii.  420. 
North  and  Grey,  lord,  againft  the  union,  why,  u 

Nottingham,  earl  of,  againft 'the  feptennial  bill, 

i-   136. 
Number,  of  the  people  of  England,  i,  36.     Taxa- 
ble in  England  and  Wales,  i,  39.     In  North  Bri^ 
tain,  i.  46.    Of  the  member^  for  oounties  and 
boroughs,  /A 

O, 

Oath,  forms  of,  iii^  197.     To  be  taken  by  mem^ 

bers,  if  the  penfion  bill  had  paiTed,  ii,  185. 
OcTAvius,  refufed  to  arm  the  flaves,  ii.  362. 
Officers,  new  &c.  complained  of,  ii.  131. 
Ox^ivER,  Mr.  his  fpeech  on  parliament,  i.  171.  Sent 

to  the  tower,  i.  252. 
Oma9,  Khalif,  refufes  to  nominate  his  fon  his  fuc-> 

ceflbr,  &c.  i»  102. 
Onslow,  Denzil,  his  remarkable  cafe,  i.  291. 
Ordinance,  felf  denying,  ii.  31,  41.  172. 
Oxford,  on  the  mutiny  bill,  ii.  356. 
Oxfordshire,    four  members  returned  inftead  of 

two,  i,  336. 

Pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  the  emoluments  of 

members  of  parliament,  i.  392. 
Panjetolium,  like  our  houle  of  commons,  i.  7. 
Paper  credit  in  America,  why  rcftrained,  i.  53, 
f  AR.ENTS,  f^ylt  of,  iii.  1^^.  1^9. 

Parliament, 
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Parliament,  curb  to  kings,  &c.  i.  6.  &  269, 
Neglcdt  relpcding,  ih.  i2b^  Lengthening,  aa  a- 
bufe,  i.  23.  ill,  282,  Grievances  oK,  rtqui'jng 
rcdrefs,  i.  74.  I>Iot  a  juft  reprereniative  of  the 
people,  i.  29,  &c.  The  moft  tquitahle  plan  of 
chufinj;,  i.  3v«  Majority  of  eledlors,  ftaied,  i.  40. 
&c.  Who  formerly  had  or  had  not  fufFrages  in, 
i.  59  What  is  moft  favourable  to  court  infl oence 
in,  i.  68.  Cromweli*s  plan  of,  i.  y/.  Duration 
of,  in  Saxon  times,  !•  84.  Made  t  icnnial  under 
Charles  I.  i6.  Motion  for  annual,  made  and  rc-^ 
jedcd,  i.  9J,  Limitation  o^,  obtained  at  Dublin^ 
i.  101.  1  he  king-killing,  fenfible  rf  the  evil  of 
too  long  parliaments,  i.  106.  Rcafons  for  aa 
annual,  i.  J09,  Anciently,  was  frequently  called, 
!•  118.  Dangers  of  long  continuing,  i.  119.  128. 
ill.  39.  28:?,  Pretence  for  feptennial,  invalid,  i, 
130,  &  133.  Held  formerly  three  times  a  year, 
7^.  i6.  Lord  Coke  oq  cuftom  of,  ii.  200-  Oa 
privilege  of,  i.  207,  &  234*  Ordered  to  determine 
complaint^  againit  king,  queen,  &c.  but  not  a- 
gainft  fubjefts,  i.  216.  What  power  was  allowed 
to,  i.  217.  Cannot  alter  the  conftitution  without 
conimiffion  from  the  people,  i,  221.  iii.  441.  Pri- 
vileges and  profccutions,  commonly  unjult,  i.  136. 
Takes  up  the  office  of  criminal  judges,  i.  139. 
Door  of,  houfe  of,  ought  not  to  be  (hut,  i,  2589 
&  259.  How  minifters  keep  an  afcendency  over, 
],  269.  Not  a  good  fecurity  to  the  people,  i^  360. 
362.  ii.  45^  Power  of,  i.  361.  Should  be  free 
from  corruption,  i.  363.  ii.  26,  34.  What 
fymptoms  fhcw  it  totally  corrupted,  i.  366.  Good- 
fenfe  and  patriotilm  generally  againft  the  proceed- 
ings of,   i.  367.     Obfcrvations  on,    i^^     Danger 

from^ 
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/"roniy  i.  370.  395.  400.  &  422.  lii.  267.  45^, 
Has  been  long  ago  tampered  with,  i.  386*  In 
James  I.'s  time,  Ihewed  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  i.  388. 
Jn  Charles  ii.'i  time,  how  corrupt,  i.  394.  Of  feq.* 
Negleited  feveral  points  at  the  Revolution,'  i.  407. 
Chief  bulincfs  of,  i.  442.  Idea  of,  ii,  1.  An- 
ciently Careful  of  the  people's  liberty  and  money, 
ii.  2,  3.  Conteftof,  with  Edward  111.  ii.  4.  No 
placemen  nor  pcnfioners  in,  ii.  ii.  Republican, 
obfervations  on,  ii.  19.  43.  Too  ready  to  give, 
ii.  95.  Loft  the  refpedt  of  the  colonies,  ii.  294. 
How  afTcmbled  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii. 
316.  Free,  incompttible  with  a  ftanding  army, 
ii.  34».  378.  386.  427.  460.  Should  not  keep  up 
an  army  when  war  is  ended,  Ii.  353.  384.  Tranf- 
aftions,  fpecches,  &c.  of,  relating  to  the  army,  ii* 
426.  Expelled  by  the  army,  ii.  431.  Minifterial 
arts  in  deltroving,  ii.  438.  Takes  no  care  of  edu- 
cation, iii.  158.  Has  loft  its  efficiency,  iii.  267. 
285.  452.  What  it  (hould  do,  iii.  290.  Prcfent 
cannot  bind  a  future,  iii.  301,  Hiftury  of,  exe- 
crable, iii.  421.  Independent,  neceftary  to  be 
obtained,  iii*  427.  453.  Opinions  concerning  the, 
lii.  446.  ' 

Parties,  indifferent,  lii.  269.  Oppofitions  of, 
when  neccflary,  iii.  331. 

Patriot,  who,  iii.  93.  Condu<Sl  of  fome,  iii.  337. 
^  Jeq.    What  he  ft^ould  avoid,   iii.  426.  454. 

Peers,  eldeft  fons  of  Scotch,  incapable  of  fitting  in 
parliament,  i.  53.  OfEnglifla  may  fit,  ib.  Pro- 
teft  againrt  lengthening  parliaments,  i.  135,  & 
137.  Created  often,  for  what  purpofe,  ii.  116. 
Burned  for  excluding  ftrangers  from  their  houfe, 
i.  257.     Petition  againft  one  for  influencing  clec- 

tions^ 
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tionsi  I.  299.  •  Petition  concerning  elt&ihg  tlie  1^ 
Scotch^  i.  310^     The  fame  difmiifcd,  andproteil 
entered,  i.  311. 
Pelayoi  Don,  why  he  built  no  towiis^  &c.  iii.  68.> 
Pelh  AM,  argues  that  for  a  perfon  to  be  in  power  for 

life  is  an  advantage  to  the  (late,  i.  114. 
People,  number  of,  in  England,  i.  36,     Taxable 
in  England  and  Wales,  i.  39.    Fourth  part  loft,  ifi^ 
Number  of,  in  North- Britain,  i.  46,     Their  dan-* 
ger  of  being  enflaved  by  the  iervants  of  the  crown, 
i.  106.     Their  right  of  annually  cledling  deputies 
older  than  magna  charta,  i.  130.     Shoatd  be  ac- 
counted to  by  ihofc  in  power,    i,  201,  iii.  360. 
Have  the  power  of  determining  how  long  they  will 
continue  their  reprefentatives  in  office,  i.  222.  409^ 
Of  excluding  them  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  i. 
256.     May  be  intruftcd  with  their  oWn  affairs,  i, 
344,     Not   fafe   by   having ,  parliaments,    i.  360* 
Increafe  of,  between  the  reltoration  and  revolution^ 
ii.  283.     Levity  of,  rtiade  an  argument  for  land- 
ing armies,  ii.  40;^.     Adl  for  arming  the,  ii.  4I0* 
Diftindion  between  thofe  incapable  of  (he  govern- 
ment, and   thofe  low  in  fpjrit*of  liberty,  iii.  io. 
How  depraved   by  luxury  iii.    31.   35,    59..  7^^ 
Deceived  into  flavery  by  men  ot  (hining  abilities, 
iii.  34.     Not  neceflarily  enervated   by  riches,  iii. 
64.     Apt  to  imitate  vices  rather  than  virtues,  iii. 
95*  103.     Virtue  of,  deftroycd  by  governors,  iii. 
I  So.     Riches,  the  foundation  6f  their  mifery  and 
deftru(flion,    iii.   186.     Manners  of,  (hould  be  at- 
tended to,  iii.  I.  3.  159.  172.  175,  197.     Dege- 
nerate manners  of,  a  Icverc '  reflexion  on  the  go- 
vernment, iii.  212.  220.     May  change  the  form 
of  government,  iii.  277,  447.     May  bX  the  king's 
prerogative,  iii.  28^.     Can  never  be  too  jealous  of 

liberty. 
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llbertyi  Hi.  211.  326.  383.  Should  unite  to  over** 
throw  tyranny,  iii.  331.  444.  449.  What  makes 
theni  rife,  iii.  378.  Begin  reformation,  iii;  379* 
Their  inertia  the  chief  difficulty  of  reformation,  iii. 
380.  Judgesof  the  magiftrate,  iii.  380.  444.  447. 
Dangerous^  in  redreffing  grievances,  iii.  42 5^ 
Generally  right,  ih.  Advice  to  the,  iii.  426.  Like 
a  rope  of  fand,  iii.  429. 

Percival,  lord,  hisanfwer  to  inftrudlions  from  his 
conftituents,  i.  182. 

Persian  educaftion,  iii.  151,  152^ 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  againft  the  feptennial  bill,' 

Peter  the  Great,  iii.  210.  219,  382.  404. 

l^ETiTioN  of  the  Juftices,  &c.  of  Kent,  tothehoufe 
of  commons,  i.  30.  The -petitioners  committed, 
ib.  The  letter  on  that  occafion  to  the  fpcfaker, 
.  31.  Ofthe^  people  of  Glocefterfhire,  againft  the 
bill  for  fearching  houfes  in  queft  of  failors,  i.  33^ 
To  diiTore  the  parliament,  i.  35.  Should  have 
been  for  reftoring  the  independency  of  parliament, 
^«  50*  Againft  a  peer  for  influencing  eledtors, 
299.  Concerning  the  eledion  of  the  16  Scotch 
peers,  i.  316.  Difmiflfed,  and  proteft  entered,  i. 
311.  Of  reprefentatives  of  Maffachufett's-bay,  ii. 
292.  Of  London  merchants,  refpedling  the  colo- 
nies, ii;  323.  Of  Americans  to  the  king,  ii.  336; 
Of  livery  of  London  to  the  king,  iii.  272. 

Petitions,  againft  taking  off  the  prohibition  on 
fpirituous  liquors,  iii.  222.  Of  Lord  mayor,  &c. 
to  the  lords,  iii.  348.     Advice  for  drawing  up,  iii. 

438. 

Pinto,  ii.  B4. 

PiTT,  his  fpeech,  i.  3/.  Makes  a  fpeech  on  the 
Vol.  Ill;  S  f  f  colonies 
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coloniejr,    li.  324.     Sends  away  the  German   toU 
diers,  ii.  352. 

Pierre,  propofes  to  chufe  by  fcrutiny  to  places  of 
power  and  truft,  ii.  §8.  His  opinion  of  hereditary 
honours,  ii.  89. 

Piso  declines  a  triumph,  ii.  85. 

PiiisTRATUs,  his  artifice  to  enflavc  his  country,  iii 
361. 

Placemen  and  Penfioners,  unfit  for  members,  ii. 
37.  47.  51.  54.  TJ*  96.  208.  221.  iii.  267.  2J24 
282.  Often  hold  employments  incompatible,  ii. 
75.  Exorbitant  number  of,  ii.  128.  Bills, 
ftatutes,  refolutions  concerning,  ii.  ii-i68,  &c. 
&c.  How  they  votei  ii.  55.  Arguments  for^ 
ii.*  175,  179.  241.  Excluded  by  law  from  fitting 
in  parliament,  who,  ii.  193. 

J^LACEs,  and  Penfions,  not  given  according  to  merit, 
ii.  80.  Confequence  of  to  kings,  ii.  90.  Buying 
and  felling  them  deftruSive  of  virtuous  emulation^ 
ii.  87.  Making  hereditary  hurtful,  ii.  89.  Pro- 
fufion  in,  ii.  91.  Income  of  government,  ii.  102^ 
Motion  to  tax  them,  ii.  110.  Conduft  of  parlia- 
ment concerning,  ii*  104.  Falfe  policy,  ii.  13/. 
iii.  190.  Why  given  to  members  of  parliament, 
ii.  54.  iii,  18.  Given*  by  bloody  Mary,  ii.  54. 
Taxed,  ii.  109, 

Plantations,  ill  policy  in  not  difpofing  o^  to 
foreigner?,  ii.  283* 

Plato,  his  definition  of  vice  and  virtue,  iii^  5. 

Playhouses,  iii.  102. 

Plumivjer,  his  fpeech  on  parliaments,  i.  142* 

Plymouth  eledlion  controverted,  i.  324. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  ii.  5.^ 

Poland,  iii.  415. 

Polygamy, 
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Polygamy,  unnatural,  Hi.  13 <•     Punifhcd  by  the 

Mohammedan  law,  ib. 
PoMPEY,    his  trick  to  enflayc  Rome,  iii.  18.     His 

behaviour  on  being  ridiculed  on  the  ftage,  iii.  250. 
Poor,  management  of,  cenfured,  iii.  227. 
Pope  Sextus  V.  cut  ofFpenfions,  ii.  100. 
Portuguese,  prohibit  digging  for  gold  in  the  Tagus^ 

why,  iii.  96* 
Portugal,  revolution  in,  iii,  294. 
Power,  Livy's  remark  on,  i.  97.     The  love  of,  1. 

J06.     Monopoly  of  dangerous,   i.   108.  iii.  310. 

Danger  of  unbalancing,  between  the  three  edates, 

imaginary,  i.  |i6.     Should  never  be  fo  far  out  of 

the  people's  reach  that  they  cannot  rcfume  it,  i. 

126*     Of  th^  crown,  never  too  jmuch  retrenchedt 

1.  128.     Should  be  accounted  for  to  the  people,  i. 

201.     Of  parliament,  i.  361.     Pcrfons  in,  (hould 

be  men  of  exemplary  chara(acrs,    iii.   10.  29.   5a. 
.  108.    112.    173.    180.      Difpenfing,    what,    iii. 

448. 
Presents,  efFeds  of,  and  laws  concerning,  ii.  io6#' 
Presentment,    remarkable  of  the  grand  jury  of 

Middlcfcx,  i.  335. 
Prerogative,    royal,    curtailed,    i.   270.     Alder- 
man Heathcote's  fpeeeh  on,  i.  438,     May  be  fixed 

by  the  people,  iii.  285. 
Pretender,  motion  made  by  the  Duke  ofLcrrain 

to  remove  the,  i.  115. 
Press,  liccnfing,  iii.  265. 
PjiiCE,  Dr.  his  eftimate  of  the  number  of  people  of 

England,  i.  36.     On  the  mifchiefs  of  luxury,  iii. 

90. 
Printing,    the  cfFed  of,  iii.  309*     Of  libels,  iii. 

265. 

Privilege, 
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Privilege,  a  nuifancc,  whofc  extent  h  unknown^^    I 
i.  207.     Inconfiftency  of  with  the  qualificatiop  ad, 
i.  2IO.     Has  often  been  difpenfed  with,    i.  211. 
More  concerning  it,  i.  23^.  &  236,     Breach  of 
complained  of,  iii.  263. 

Proclamation  of  Charles  I.  iii.  ^82. 

Property,  every  man  has,  i»  37.  Too  facred  to 
lie  open  to  invafion,  1.  206.  Who  has  fhould 
have  arms,  ii.  410.  Should  be  duly  divided  and 
proportioned,  iii.  i88.  None  without  liberty,  iii. 
388,  As  well  as  merit  required  in  perfons  pro* 
moted  to  trufts  among  the  Carthaginians,  if.  8/. 

Proprietors  of  the  redeeniablp  fund  petition,  u 
250. 

Prosecutions  by  the  commons  houfe,  i.  237.  &c. 

Protest,  i.  311.  Againft  the  bill  for  regulating 
the  government  of  Maffachufet's-bay,  ii.  329.  A- 
gainft  augmentation  of  the  army,  ii.  438.  Againft 
the  gin  adt,  iii.  198.  Againft  a  bill  of  attainder, 
iii.  259.  • 

Provocation,  efFcds  of,  iii.  436.  445. 

Public  affairs,  condition  of,  iii.  267.  288. 

Public  Ipirit,  iii.  174.  Credit,  how  to  be  fopport- 
ed,  iii.  329. 

PuLTENEY,  on  refigning  his  place,  ii,  55. 

Punishments,  iii.  159.  In  Ruffia,  iii.  160*  The 
inequality  of  ours,  iii.  160.  163. 165.  Severity  of, 
prevent  riot  crimes,  iii.  160.  165.  166.  169.  Shame 
ihould  be  the  principal  part  of,  iii.  167.  The 
Czarina's  propofition  concerning,  iii.  \bo.  i6j. 
Banilhment  fufficient,  in  a  happy  country,  for  moft 
crimes,  iii.  168.  When  the  firft  ufe  of  divers,  ib. 
Capital,  when  neceflary,  iii.  169.  How  many 
crimes  capital  in  England,  ik.     Indifpenfahle  and 

ufcfu\ 
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ufeful,  if  well  applied,  iii.  170.     In  what  cafes  too 

gentle,  iii.   171.     And  rewards,    the  ufc  of,    iii. 

191*  196.  215. 
Puritans,  how  they  got  the  afcendency  in  the  houfc 

of  commons,  i.  ^^. 
]PyM  on  parliaments,  ii.  25, 

Quakers,  iii.  150*  172.  220. 

Qualification,  and  privilege  of  a  member  of  par- 
ment,  incbnfiftency' between,  i.  210.,  For  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  what,  i.  214.  &  350.  il.  269. 
Scotch  and  Univerfities  exempted  from,  ii.  ii. 
272.     Rcfolutions  concerning,  ii.  271. 

Queries,  conftitutional,  cenfured,  i.  249, 

Questions,  i.  373. 

R. 

Rape,  iii.  146. 

Rapin,  his  remark  on  BritiAi  parliament,  i.  28. 
Rebellion,  in  1745,  11.414.  JVhat,  iii.  429. 
Reformation,    always  avoided,    u  381.  iii.   17^. 

270.     Who  afe  «again{l  it,  iii.  326.     Whence  it 

comes,  iii.  378.     Difficulty  *from  delay,  iii.  379. 

Difficulty  ot  from  the  inertia  of  the  people,  iii. 

380.     Oppofed,  iii.  382. 
Regiment,  at  Bretinfield,  how  treated  for  cowardice, 

iii.  68. 
Religion,  iii.  202.  286.  303.  306. 
Remonstrance,  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  i.  190. 
Representation,    the  moft   equitable  plan  of,  i; 
♦  39,     Irregularity  of,  ii.     Mode  of,  anciently  ade- 
quate, 


INDEX. 

quate,  but  now  otherwife,  i.  ^^.  iii^  267.  Locke 
on  the  inequality  of,  i.  73.  King's  prerogative  to 
reftore  an  adequate,  i..  74.  Propofals  for  altering 
the  mode  of  hy  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Chatham, 
Molefworth,  Hume,  Carte,  i.  yy.  Inadequate, 
the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  commons  afTuming  un- 
warrantable privileges,  i,  205.  &  265.  Adequate, 
advantage  of,  ii.  27Q.  Of  taxation  without,  ii, 
302.  Unequal  in  America,  ii.  320.  Neccflity  of 
regulating,  iii,  267.  272. 

Representatives,  how  dangerous,  i.  123.  Puniihf 
cd  by  our  anceftors,  u  187,  Gentlemen  of  the 
fword  not  fit  for,  ii-  75- 

Resistance  of,  iii.  322. 

Responsibility,  arguments  for,  i.  199. 

Resolutions  concerning  perfons  eleded  into  par^e 
liament,  i.  351. 

Return,  double,  a  cafe  of,  i,  306. 

Revenue,  hurt  by  the  debauchery  of  the  people, 
iii«  222.     Amount  of,  ii.  109. 

Revolution,  an  imperfedl  redrefs,  iii.  286.  What 
was  done  at  the,  iii*  434. 

Rewards  and  pur^^jihrnents,  theufe  of,  iii.  191.  196. 
215.     How  to  be  difpcnfed,  iii,  425, 

Reynel,  Abbe,  thinks  the  cuftoct  of  giving  out  in 
fummonfes  to  parliament  the  bufinefs,  very  ufeful, 
i.  137. 

Riches,  do  not  neceflarily  enervate  a  people,  iii, 
64.  Rapacity  forinour  times,  iii.  65,  And  vir- 
tue, the  confequence  of  eftimation<  tor  either,  iii. 
185;  Enormous,  fliould  be  difcountenanced,  iii. 
186,  187,  188.  A  w  plus  ultra  expedient,  iii, 
186.  Ancient  laws  to  this  purpofe,  iii.  187. 
Moft  men  ruined  by,  iii.  i§8.  An  example  of  tie 
contrary,  ib. 

RiCpARD  lU 
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RicHARD  11.  tries  to  corrupt  parliament,  i.  284. 

RiCHLiECj;  condemns  appointing  governors  for  life, 
i.  102.     His  maxim  on  tgnxes,  ii.  53. 

Riot,  iii.  230,  Arguments  for  calling  in  the  fol- 
diery  to  quell,  iii.  244. 

Romans,  their  dread  of  120  lidors,  ii.  361.  Of 
Caefar's  army,  ii.  364.  Cohdudt  of  fevcral  en^- 
perors  of  the,  relpcdling  armies,  ii.  365.  Em- 
perors of  depofed  by  the  army„  ii.  430*  Their  in- 
fcription  at  the  paffage  cf  the  Rubicon,  ii.  44.  No 
citizen  among  to  be  Icourged,  iiic  13.  Beaten  by 
the  Numantians,  iii.  14.  Proverbial  for  wickisd- 
ncfs,  iii.  15.  Senate  of  the,  how  degenerate,  iii. 
22.  Their  flavifti  flattery  to  their  emperors,  iii. 
24!  7^9.  Their  empire  fet  to  audlion,  iii.  26. 
How  treated  by  the  Goths,  iii.  ib^  An  attempt: 
to  reftore  liberty  to  by  Rienzo,  iii,  27.  Reafons 
of  their  ruin,  iii.  28.  87.  136.  A  remarkable 
cuftom  of,  iii.  63.  Prevalence  of  luxury  among, 
iii.  68.  Ladies  (blicit  a  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law, 
iii.  79.  The  embafTy  to  Tarentum,  iii.  80. 
Horace's  complaint  of  their  youth,  iii.  84.  Their 
(hpws  and  diverfions,  iii.  102.  No  divorce  among 
for  520  years,  iii. •136.  No  parricide  for  600, 
iii.  1784  Banidied  unqualified  fchool-mafters,  iii. 
157.  Ogulnian  law  06  the,  iii.  167.  Originally 
What,  iii.  178.  How  founded  their  lyftem  of 
policy,  iii.  204.  To  enter  forcibly  a  citizen's 
houfc  among  the,  not  lawful,  230.  Brought  to 
think  imperial  government  neceflary,  iii.  274. 
Became  cowardly  through  flavery,  iii.  309.  Their 
fall,  iii.  385.  414.  Their  mifcry  from  flavery, 
iii.  388. 

Rotation,  cxclufion  by,  i.  173.  ii.  42. 
Rousseau,  cenfurcd,  iii.  1B6. 

RUMBOLD, 


INDEX. 

RuMBOLD,  his  faying,  i.  3, 

RussEL,  Lord 9  accufed  of  intending  to  deftroy  the 
king's  guard.s,  ii.  407*, 

S. 

SACHfevERELt,  h IS  affair,  i.  247.  iii.  323, 

Sailors,  voted  in  1749,  ii.  412. 

Salai^ies^  reduction  of^  ii.  99. 

Savage,  Arnold,   his  whimfical  idea  of  the  three 

eftates,  i.  378.  * 

Savages,  charafter  of,  iii.  219. 
Saville,  Lord,  comn[}itted  to  the  Tower  for  rcfu« 

fing  to  name  a  perfon,  i,  238. 
Sawbridge,  his  motion  for  a  bill  to  ihorten  parlia-^ 

ments,  i,  169.     For  new  writ  in  the  cafe  of  Lord 

Greville,  iu  igi. 
Saxon  government  of  England^    i.  104.     Military 

force  then,  ii.  345* 
Scalping  in  ufe  among  the  Alans  and  Huns^  iii. 

Scots,  the  caufe  of  fuccefs  in  the  late  war,  iii.  60. 
335.  Their  right  to  offices  aiTerted,  iii.  369. 
Kings  punifhed  by  the,  iii.  373.     Fond  of  liberty. 

Secret  fervice,  i.  277.     m 

Selfishness,  the  cffedl  of,  to  break  every  tie,  di- 
vine and  human,  iii.  70. 

Self-denial  attends  magnanimity,  if.  96. 

Servants  of  the  crown  fhould  be  paid  by  parlia- 
ment, ii.  94. 

Shaftesbury,  appeals  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
vi^hen  imprifoned  by  parliament,  i.  242. 

Shaw  Jekan,  and  his  omrah,  ii.  56. 

Sheriffs?, 


N 


; 
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SttERtFFs,    the  terms   of  their  office  in    different 
reigns,  u  105.     Have  power  of  the  militia,    ii. 

SfliPPEN,    for  his  fpeech.  Committed  to  the  Tower, 

ii.  428. 
Shirlev,    Sir  Thomas,    member,    committed  for 

debt,  i:  214. 
Shoreham^  chfiftian  club,  i.  34^. 
Sidney,  aflcrts  that  members  of  parliament  derive 

their  power  from  theeledlors,  i.  191. 
Siam,  officers  no  fiadaries^   ii.  100.     Governors   of, 

fet  up  for  thcmfelves,  ii.  370. 
Sicilian  Vefpers,  iii.  337. 
Sinecures,  ii.  92, 
Slavery;    the  abjedlncfs   of,    iii.  308.  311.  384.' 

386.  388.  397.    399,    400.     Argnment   againft, 

iii.  322.   384.  398.     Civil  war  preferable  to,  iii. 

450- 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,    hid  remark  dn  repr^fentation, 

Snell,  Mr.  his  faying  on  the  feptennial  a£t^  i.  72^ 

Society,  moral,  propofed,  iii.  22(7. 

Soldiers,  abjedt  flaves,  ii.  346.  362;  Thofe  ia 
France  and  SwifTerland  difcharged  after  a  number 
of  yearly  ii.  358.  Reafon  of  ihifting  their  quar- 
ters, ii.  429. 

SoLYMAN  Shah,  iii.  24. 

South,  Dr.  his  text.,  i.  112. 

South  Sea,  exhibits  a  (hocking  fcence  of  tniniflerial 
influence^  i.  423. 

Spain,  the  procuradores  refufe  fupplies  till  they  re- 
ceive confeilt  from  their  conftituents,  i«  204.  In- 
flamed by  the  king's  raifing  a  regiment,  ii.  354/ 
How  the  people  of  became  lazy,  iii.  83.  Theic 
Vol.  III.  T  t  t  effeminacy. 
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eflieminacy,  iii.  84.    Regulations  demanded  by  the 
people  of,  iii.  445. 

Sparta,  how  enflaved,  iii.  89.  No  adultery  tbere^ 
iii.  J  50,  No  travelling  permitted,  iii.  157.  Re- 
formed by  Lycurgus,  iii.  175,  Immoral  writings 
prohibited,  iii.  18  u 

Speakeu,  reprimands  the  magiftrates  of  %  city  for 
bribery  at  election,  i.  339.  Some  lords  protcft  a- 
gainft,  ii.  175.     May  be  permanent,  iii.  377. 

Speech,  CornwalTs,  i.  30.  Argyle's  on  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  i.  32.  Pitt's,  i.  33.  On  taxing  the 
colonics,  ii.  324.  On  the  ftamp-aft,  335.  An 
humorous,  feigned  to  be  addrqfled  to  the  tlcGtors^ 
of  a  Cornifli  borough,,  i.  63.  Chefterfield*8  on 
borough  eledlions,  i.  69.  On  Weymouth  ele£tioo» 
cxpofing  the  craft  of  minifler^,  &c.  i.  460. 
Wyndham's,  Sir  William,  on  triennial  parlia- 
ments, i.  85.  Hutchefon*s,  on  parliaments,  i. 
139-  On  a  bill  for  fecuring  -freedom  of  eledlion,^ 
]•  297.  Plummer's,  on  ditto,  i.  142.  Wynd- 
ham's,  Sir  WiUiani,  1.  148,  On  rcfponlibility  of 
parliament,  i.  199.  On  feptennial  parliaments,  t. 
372.  On  a  meffage  from  the  King,  cjefiring  the 
houfe  would  enable  him  to  augment  the  army,  i. 
442.  On  parliament,  i.  447.  Bromleji's^  Mr.  i. 
155*  Barnard's,  Sir  John,  i.  156.  Carew's,^  Mr. 
1  homas,  i.  160.  Hillborough's,  Lord,  on  the 
regency  bill,  i.  164.  Oliver's,  i.  171,  I^oufeof 
Commons  order  their  fpeeche&not  to  be  publiOied, 
i.  258.  Potter's  on  corrupting  eleftors  by  a  peer, 
K  301.  On  fuperior  importance  of  the  navy  to  the 
army,  ii.  468.  A  Lord's,  on  a  petition  concern- 
ing the  election  of  thefixteen  Scotch  peers,  i.  313, 
Anonymous,  on  an  ail  propofed  to  impovver  con- 

Aables 
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ftables  to  fearch  private  houfes,  i.  325.  Dave*- 
nant's,  on  corruption,  i.  376.  Sydenham's,  on 
ditto,  i.  381.  On  a  motion  for  annual  parliaments, 
iii.  39,  Seymore,  on  ditto,  i.  399.  Queen 
Anne's,  on  the  peace  of  Ulrecht,  i*  4.1^**  On  the 
Union,  iii.  3:6^  George  Jl.  i.  425.  Lord  Eg- 
mont's,  i.  426.  Agarnft  acquiefcing  in  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  miniftry*"— Againft  martial  law,  1% 
359.  Waller's,  on  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the 
condudtof  minifters,  i.  43 1.  Barnard's,  on  ditto, 
i.  432.  Pultney's,  on  examining  ftate  papers,  i. 
236.  On  granting  money  the  firft  bufinefs  in  par- 
ment,  L  449.  On  the  riot  aft,  iii.  241.  Heath- 
cote's,  on  royal  prerogative,  i,  438.  Cornwall's, 
on  the  mifcarriage  at  Toulon,  and  minifterial  in- 
fluence, i.  440,  Lord  Carteret's,  on  votes  of  cre- 
dit, &c,  i.  449.  On  redudng  the  army,  ii.  451. 
Sandy's,  on  refpedt  due  to  the  crown  and  its  minif- 
ters, i.  451.  On  inconveniencies  of  quartering  the 
army,  ii.  470,  Lord  Talbot,  on  Walpole's  com- 
pelling Weymouth  to  cledt  his  creatures,  i.  457. 
Duke  of  Bedford's,  on  ditto,  i.  458,  Lord  Hay's, 
in  favour  of  the  court,  i,  462^  Lord  Strange's, 
againft  arbitrary  power,  ii.  62.  Vyner's,  on  tax- 
ing places,  &c,  ii.  110,  Southwell's,  on  ditto, 
ii.  117- 
Speeches  on  the  danger  of  placemen*  and  penfioners 
in  parliament,  ii.  195-  Grenville's,  on  taxing  the 
colonies,  ii.  325.  Harrington's,  on  {landing 
armies,  ii.  362.  Trenchard's,  on  ditto,  ii.  428. 
Chefterficld's,  on  the  fleet  and  army,  ii.  445.  On 
licenfing  the  ftage,  iii.  248.  Lyttletcn's,  on  a 
ftanding  army,  ii.  452.  Shippen's,  on  ditto,  ii. 
454^     Bolingbroke's,  on  ditto,  ii.  456.     On  unity 

between 
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between  Scotland  and  England,  iii.  343.   Sedle^s^ 

'  on  a  bill  for  diibanding  the  army,  ii.  462.  Philip's, 
on  a  motion  for  annual  parliaments,  iii.  51.  Ano- 
nymous, on  lotteries,  iii.  1 1 2,  Fazakerly's  on 
puniftunents,  iii.  161.  Hervcy's,  on  the  gin  ad, 
iii.  199.  Bathurft'S,  on  the  riot  a<3,  iii.  235, 
Wray's,  on  the  demands  of  the  Scotch,  iii.  343, 

Spirituous  liquors  taxed,  i.  445.  Proteft^  con- 
cerning, iii.  197.     Petition  agaiqft,  iii.  222, 

Star  Chamber,  iii.  403. 

States  Qeneral  admit  no  military  cfiicers  of  their 
affcmbly,  ii.  ^y. 

State,  figns  of  decay  of  the,  iii.  19,  20.  22.  24. 
50.  79.  333.  Seven  things  ncceflary  to,  iii.  171, 
How  infecure,  iii.  185.  Equality  ought  to  be 
prefcrvcdin  a,  iii.  187.  How  feveral  wcrecnflav- 
ed,  iii.  274,  On  the  decay  pf^  iii.  287.  289. 
How  prefer ved,  iii.  298. 

State$mpn  fhould  attend  to  education,  iii.  154, 
155.  175,  176.  Should  have  an  eye  to  manners, 
iii.  159.  172.  194.  197.  2iO.  213.  220.  Do  little 
in  conferring  rewards,  iii.  159.  Should  be  what^ 
iii.  185  202.  216,  217.  How  to  be  judged  of, 
iii.  229.     When  to  be  puniflied,  iii,  251. 

Statutes  againft  corrupt  proceedings  at  eleQions, 

$TEEL,  Sir  Richard,  expelled  the  houfe  for  reflect 

tions  on  thejacobite  rninidry,  i.  248. 
Straffohd,  Lord,  his  obfervation  on  his  troops,  ii, 

358. 

$TRANGE,  Lord,  on  the  danger  of  an  army  to  li- 
berty, ii.  67. 
Street  Walkers,  iii.  146. 
$pBjECTs,  jriable  by  law,  and  not  by  parliament, 
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Sully,  Duke  de,  repr^fled  importunate  courtiers, 
ii.  loS.     Againd  duelling,  iii.  125,  ^ 

Sumptuary  laws,  common  among  the  ancients, 
iii.  94..  184.  Charlemagne's,  iii.  95.  Of  Ed- 
ward III.  iii.  97. 

Suppi.iE§,  voted  with  limitations,  ii.  30. 

Sweden,  iii.  974.  32J. 

Swiss,  Cantons,  deputies,  receive  inftruftions,  i, 
203.  iii.  410, 

SYDENH4M,  fubftance  of  bis  fpeech  on   feptcnnial 

parliaments,  i.  163, 
^YLiA,  bribes  by  feafting,  &c.  ii.  133.     Arm'd  the 

flaves,  ii.  362.   *  Bribes  the  legions  with  confifcat- 

cd  lands,  ii.  364.     Made    perpetual  didator,  iii. 

;9*     Won  popular  favour  by  a  fliow  of  lions,  iii. 

T. 

Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  in  what  manner  thp  inha* 
bitants  chufe  their  king,  i.  100. 

Tarentum,  luxury  of,  iii.  80.  Raman  embafiy 
to,  ii. 

Tax,  number  taxable  in  England  and  Wplcs,  i.  39, 
Remark?  on,  ii.  105,  106.  New  raifed  rebellions, 
li.  303.  On  faddle  horfes  and  carriages  of  great 
ufe,  iii.  96.     Op  places  and  penfions,  ii,  109, 

Taxation,  without  rjeprefcntation,  ii.  302. 

Taylor,  Barrifter,  expelled  and  imprifoned  for  fay- 
ing the  parliament  had  committed  murder,  &c.  i. 
236. 

Theatre,  fliould  be  carefully  attended  to  by  rulers, 
iii.  98.     Licencing,  iii.  248, 

Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome,  his  law  againft  wear- 
ing filks,  iii.  94. 

Toast, 


INDEX.  ^ 

Toast,  an  immoral,  Hi.  149. 
Trade,  and  land,  mutual  dependence  of,  i.  53. 
Travelling,    iii*    148.     Spartans  not    permitted, 
ill.  1 56.     Should  not  be  needleilly  permitted,  iii^ 

Treason,  againft  the  people,  i.  374. 

Treby,  on  freedom  of  votings  ii.  56. 

Trenchard,  propofes  commiffion  of  inquiry  intoa^ 
bufes  of  civil  lift  revenue.  Sec.  &c.  ii.  210. 

Trevor,  his  remark  on  parliament,  i.  135. 

Tribunes,  of  Rome,  their  power,  i.  203. 

Turks,  abhor  matrimonial  infidelity,  iij,  144^  A 
general  of  the,  anecdote  of,  iii.  2x5.  Govern^ 
ment  of  the,  iii.  413. 

Tyndarides,  enflavcs  his  country,  iii.  361. 

Tyranny,  what,  ii.  291.  iii.  277.  295.  322,  439, 
Progrefs  of,  in  fevcral  countries,  iii.  274.  279, 
286.  How  eftabliflied,  iii.  312.  How  over- 
thrown, iii.  331.     EfFeds  of,  iii.  421. 

Tyre,  conquered  by  Alexander,  iii.  386. 

Unaccounted  millions  complained  of,  ii.  30. 

Union,  the  efFed  of,  iii.  338.     When  firft  propofc 

ed,  iii.  354. 
Universities,  iii.  154.  158.  184. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  i.  417. 

V. 

Valerian,  conquered  by  Sapor,  iii.  26. 
Vane,  Henry,  his  moderation,  ii.  85. 
Venice,  the  great  council  of,  rendered  perpetual,  i. 
10 !•    How  governors  are  chofen  there,  i.  102. 

Admitted 


INDEX. 

Admitted  none  but  men  of  morals,  iii.  2i6.     Con^ 
tinued  free  without  alteration,  iii.  288.  410. 

Vernon,    on   money   raifed  for  the  army,  iu  354; 

Vernon,  admiral,  how  treated  by  the  miniller,  i. 

455- 
Vice,  the  evil  of  its  being  made  public,    iii.  141. 

The  caufe  of  feditions,  iii.  143.     And  ignorance 

the  fupport  of  tyranny,  iii.  185. 

Virtue,  and  riches  cannot  both  be  held  in  fuprcme 
cftimation,  iii.  185.  And  knowledge  the  fupport 
of  freedom,  iii.  185.  291^  292. 

Visigoths,  i.  .18. 

VoisiN,  Monfieur  De,  his  integrity,  ii.  108. 

Votes,    printing  them,    i.  190.     How   the  Polifli 

.  noblefTe  coniider  theirs,-  i.  26S*      Selling   thenti 

wicked,  i.  268.  ii.  275.  iii.  48.     Of  members  of 

parliament   firft.  bought,   i.  389.     Excellent  one 

of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ii.  173. 

Voters,  who  may  not  perfuade  them,  ii.  194. 

Voting,  incapable  of,  thofe  in  fervitude  or  receiv- 
ing alms,  i.  36.  which  is  injuftice  to  the  poor,  ibs 
Inhabitants  of  Sandwich,  though  receiving  alms, 
have  right  to  vote,  38.  How  many  votes  (hould 
carry  an  election,  i.  38.  The  beft  plan  «f  voting, 
i.  39.  Right  of,  triable  by  law,  and  not  by  thb 
commons,  i,  233;  Unanimity  in,  requiring,  ab- 
furd,  ii.  137. 

Waller,  Mr.  anfwers  Hon  Walpole  on  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  condudl  of  minifters,  i.  431* 

Walpole,  his  art  in  flattering  the  landed  intereft, 
i.  51.  Endeavours  to  intimidate  the  corporation 
of  Weymouth,  by  threatening  their  charter,  i.  69. 

Objcds 


i,  .  .*  * 

N    D    E    X; 

Objeds  to  fiiortcning  parliaments,  why,  i.  ifj* 
His  expulfion,  i.  294.  His  adminiftration  brought 
government  into  contempt,  i.  378.  Chargcsf 
brought  againft  him,  i.  452.  His  ftrokes  of  par- 
liamentary legerdemain,  i.  456.  His  cuftom  in 
fending  foldiers,  ii^  349.  His  faying  of  vacant 
places,  ii-  138. 

Walpole,  Hor.  oppofes  parliamentary  inquiries  inta 
the  conduct  of  minift^rs,  i.  430. 

Warrants,  general,  iii.  252.  254,  255,  273; 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Brook  apprehended  by, 
iii.  263.     Scragg's,  declared  illegal,  263. 

Whitehead,  his  poem,  nxanners,  voted  a  libel,  i. 
248. 

Whitelocr,  his  faying  of  a  common  foldier,  ii. 
358.     On  the  army,  ii.  372. 

Wilkes,  expeU'd  the  houle  of  commons,  i.  34,f  & 
250.     Refufes  to  attend  the  houfe,  i.  252. 

Willis,  Brown,  efq.  his  notit.  parliament,  i.  40. 

William  IIK  diflikes  limitation  of  kingly  power,  iJ 
log.  ii*  440.  Introduces  corruption,  i.  401. 
Granted  Irilh  rebels  conditions,  which  the  laws  re- 
fufed  them,  i.  409.  Celebrates  the  parliament, 
ii,  36.  •  Rejcds  a  place  bill,  the  commons  reprc- 
'  fent,  ii.  178.  Thinks  to  abdicate,  ii.  384.  Num- 
ber of  his  army,  ii.  385. 

Wisdom,  what  it  fuggefts  to  a  ftate,  iii.  171. 

WiTTEKiNDy  temporary  king,  converted  by  Charles 
the  Great,  to  the  chriftian  faith,  i.  104.  Made 
permanent  duke,  i.  105. 

WoLSEY,  eiFc(9:  of  his  ambition,  ii- 53. 

Women,  Cavades  projedls  a  law  to  make  them  all 
common,  iii.  135.  To  reform  the  manners  of, 
the  only  means   of  flopping   adultery,    iii.   142. 

Sedudtion 
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■ 

Seduftion  and  force  ufed  with,  iii.  146.    Married^ 

ihould  be    protedled  againft  furly  hufbands,    iii. 

147.     Love  of,  iii.   149.     Cuftoms  refpcding,  ia 

feveral  countries,  iii.  177,     Laws  concerning,  iii« 

180. 
Writer,    the,  his  apology,  iii.  408*     His  prayer^ 

iii.  457* 
Writ,  for  chufing  burgefles  (killed  in  (hip-building 

and   merchandizing,   i.  52.     Of  attachment,   iii. 

Wyndham,  Sir  William,    on  parliaments,  i.    1474 

&  199.     On  the  feptennial  aft,  i.  343.  &  372. 
Wynne,  his  fpeech  on  parliament,  i.  142. 

X. 

Xerxes,  his  defeat^  iii.  3864 

XiMENES^  cardinal,  his  behaviour  to  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  iii  369.     Raifed  a  militia>  ii«  395. 

Y. 

Yeoman,  of  the  guards,  ii«  343.  iii«  2334 
Yorkshire,  eleftion,  co&tro verted,  i«  3234 

z. 

Zaleucus,  lawgiver  of  the  LocHans,  remarkable 
anecdote  of,  iii.  179.  His  great  ufe  of  (hamej  iii* 
180. 

Zealand,  iii*  412^ 
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[NUMBER    I.    Price    FIVE    SHILLINGS] 

Containing  Ten  Copper-Plates,  with  Explanations  in  Letter- 
Press,  to  be  continued  Monthly,  and  publilhed,  on  the  firft  Wed-* 
nefday  of  each  Months  until  the  Whole  of  the  120  Designs  are 
com  pleated. 

A 

COLLECTIOl^ 

OF 

DESIGNS 

ARCHITECTURE, 

CONTAINlKG 

New  plans  and  ELEVATIONS  of  HOUSES, 

FOR       GENERAL      USE. 

WITH 

A  great  Variety  of  Sections   of  ROOMS;    from 

a  common  Room,    to  the  moft  grand   and   magnificent. 

THEIR 

DECORATIONS,  viz.  Bases,  Surbasbs,  Architraves» 
Freezes,  and  Cornices,  properly  inriched  with  Foliagesj 
Frets  and   Flowers,  in  a  new  and  grand    TASTE. 

WITH 

Margins  and  Mouldings   for  the  Panelling. 

All  large  enough  for  Practice^ 
To  which  are  added. 

Curious  Designs  of  Stone  and  Timber  Bridges, 

Extending  from   20  Feet  to   220,   in  one  Arch. 
Likcwife     fomc    SCREENS      and     PAVILIONS. 


IN      TWO     FOLIO      VOLUMES. 
Each  containing  Sixty  PLATES,  curioufly  engraved  on  COPPER, 


Defigned,    by    ABRAHAM     SWAN,     Architect: 
And    Engraved,     by     JOHN      NORMAN. 


An  Engraving  of  the  New  Goal,  of  Philadelphia,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  CarpbnterVHall,  both  elegant  Modern  Build- 
ings, will  be  given  gratis,  to  the  Subfcribers,  in  the  Twelfth  and 
laft  Number. 

N.B.  Subfcriptions  for  this  Work,  are  received  by  Robert  Bell, 
Printer  and  Bookfeller,  next  Door  to  St.  PauN  Churchy  in  Thirds 
Street^  Philadelphia. 
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